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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE 

THOSE  who  read  this  book  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  its  original  author  was  obliged  to 
publish  it  under  a  pseudonym,  as  it  were.  Such 
an  attack  upon  the  Italian  Government  and  its 
methods  of  procedure  could  hardly  have  been 
tolerated  by  the  public  and  those  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  Italy. 

Therefore  the  author  withdrew  his  own  indi- 
viduality, and  maintained  he  was  merely  the 
translator  of  these  "Letters  of  a  Yankee"  written 
from  Rome  to  his  friends  at  home  in  America. 
Pascal  made  use  of  much  the  same  subterfuge 
in  his  "Provincial  Letters"  written  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  previously ;  and  there  is 
a  still  more  striking  analogy  with  the  "Letters  of 
a  Chinese  Official, "  written  from  England  and  in 
English  by  Mr.  Garlanda's  contemporary,  Mr. 
Lowes  Dickinson.  And  as  nothing  appeals  so 
much  to  those  Europeans  who  are  searching  for 
Liberty  as  the  opinions  of  an  American,  because 
in  him  they  think  they  have  the  perfected  fruit 
of  a  country  which  has  sought  for,  fought  for, 
and  found  the  ideals  which  they  would  themselves 
fain  reach,   so,  in  putting  on  this  disguise  of  an 
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American,  the  author  was  sure  to  call  out  a 
responsive  audience.  And  the  assumption  was 
justified. 

The   interest   the    book  has  excited  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  original  it  has 
gone  through  three  editions,  an  almost  unknown 
experience  for  a  serious  work  in  Italy;  and  its 
influence  can  scarcely  be  guessed  at — though  we 
know  that  some  of  its  readers  were  so  much  moved 
by  it  that  they  started,  and  carried  to  completion, 
a  subscription,  to  pay  for  the  presentation   of  a 
copy  of  the  book  to  every  one  of  the  508  Depu- 
ties in  Parliament;  which  has  been  done.     Very 
few  of  the  reviews  penetrated   Mr.   Garlanda's 
disguise  of  the  Yankee.     Mr.  Garlanda  having 
spent  some  length  of  time  in  the  United  States, 
and  having  given  a  good  deal  of  his  attention  to 
the  conditions  there,  has  been  able  to  write  with 
some  facility  as  an  American  citizen — though  any 
American  would  at  once  recognise  that  he  was  not 
the  real  thing.     Such  passages  as  he  devotes  to 
Booth,  and  to  the  scenery  of  the  United  States, 
amongst  others,  could  never  have  formed  part 
of  the  consciousness  of  any  American.      On  the 
other  hand,   the  comparison  he  draws  between 
what  has  been  done  in  our  country  in  contrast 
to  Italy,  is  so  flattering  that,  whilst  reading  it, 
the  American  eagle  in  each  one  of  us  involuntarily 
flaps  his  wings.     Mr.  Garlanda  is  not  quite  true 
to  our  facts  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  difficult  for  a 
foreigner  to  be  absolutely  instructed  in  the  details 
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of  another  country,  and  we  can  feel  proud  that  we 
deserve  the  general  trend  of  his  deductions. 

The  present  translation  will,  I  trust,  prove  in- 
teresting to  the  Anglo-Saxon  sojourning  in  that 
beautiful  land,  though  its  especial  appeal,  natur- 
ally, must  be  to  the  American.  The  book  proved 
fairly  absorbing  to  myself  and  a  small  group  of 
friends ;  it  gives  so  much  information  that  is  deeply 
interesting  to  the  foreigner  in  Italy,  who  would 
like  to  understand  more  than  he  can  see,  but 
who  could  not  reach  such  information  except 
by  a  long  and  truly  academical  course  of  study, 
which  is  not  feasible  to  many  of  us.  Mr.  Garlanda, 
himself,  objects  that  the  ordinary  traveller  to 
Italy  goes  there  but  to  become  familiar  with  the 
antiquities  and  has  no  respect  for  the  modern 
country  and  its  herculean  task  of  forming  one 
nation  and  government  from  so  many  hetero- 
geneous, if  not  conflicting,  elements.  I  can  but 
trust  that  this  present  translation  of  his  admir- 
able work  may  help  to  somewhat  modify  these 
conditions.  It  is  but  too  true  that  many  of 
us  have  not  studied  the  Italian  language,  and 
that  but  few  of  us  could  read  a  book  of  this 
character  in  the  original  with  facility.  Also,  the 
foreigner  who  spends  his  six  weeks  in  Rome,  and  a 
further  six  weeks  in  the  great  mediaeval  towns 
of  Italy,  already  has  too  much  calling  for  his 
attention,  without  abstracting  time  for  the  study 
of  the  language  which  might  enable  him  to  read 
this   work   in   the   original.     But   it   will   vastly 
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increase  his  interest  and  his  discrimination  for 
what  he  inevitably  sees,  and  somewhat  feels,  of 
Modern  Italy,  through  all  his  quest  for  the  antique. 

Not  least  of  all  the  book's  appeals  to  us  will 
be  that  of  the  personality  of  its  author — so  pas- 
sionate, so  sensitive,  so  bubbling  with  life — an 
impossible  embodiment  for  an  American,  but  on 
that  very  account  fascinating  us  with  its  contrast 
and  differences,  and  holding  our  respect  by  its 
deep  sincerity. 

I  will  not  take  up  Mr.  Garlanda's  own  Preface 
which  merely  concocts  an  explanation  of  how  these 
letters  happened  to  be  written  by  a  Yankee  friend 
of  his,  of  how  they  passed  into  his  possession,  and 
of  how  he  won  the  Yankee's  consent  to  translate 
and  publish  them  on  the  condition  that  it  should 
be  done  anonymously. 

M.  E.  W. 

New  York, 

June,  191 1. 
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FIRST  LETTER 

ITALIAN   LANDSCAPE  AND  HISTORY 

Rome 

My  dear  Friends  : 

Since  you  wish  me  to  write  you  of  my 
impressions  of  this  country,  or,  to  be  more  exact, 
of  my  ideas  rather  than  my  impressions — because, 
as  I  have  been  here  some  years,  my  impressions 
have  become  attenuated  or  wiped  out,  where 
they  have  not  matured  into  reasonable  opinions 
and  convictions, — I  will  write  you  freely  of  every- 
thing. And  as  the  most  of  you  are  accustomed 
to  consider  Italy  solely  in  connection  with  its 
Past,  it  may  easily  happen  that  I,  in  living  here, 
have  become  accustomed  to  study,  to  lock  at, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  feel,  the  Italy  of  the  Present — 
I  repeat,  it  may  happen  that  I  shall  succeed  in 
telling  you  some  things  that  will  be  quite  new  to 
you. 

In  one  point,  however,  as  worshippers  of  the 
Past  or  searchers  of  the  Future,  we  may  be  sure 
of  being  of  one  mind ;  which  is,  that  this  has  been 
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and  will  remain,  to  all  eternity,  the  country  of 
beauty. 

The  beauty  is  so  great  that,  as  often  happens 
to  things  which  have  spread  out  into  too  great 
luxuriance,  it  ends  by  producing  some  bad  results ; 
for  example,  the  excessive  prevalence  of  aesthetic 
criticism,  both  in  private  and  public  life  and  in 
moral  and  political  convictions,  is,  at  times,  not 
without  its  disadvantages.  I  will  speak  more  of 
this  on  the  first  convenient  occasion.  For  the 
rest,  the  consequences  are  logically  inevitable; 
the  stranger  himself,  if  he  remains  some  time  in 
this  country,  ends  in  being  subjugated  by  the 
same  sentiments,  since  the  beauty  which  sur- 
rounds him  on  all  sides  is  irresistible,  ineffable, 
supreme.  The  tender  blue  sea,  the  solemn  and 
majestic  Alps,  the  sweeping  plains,  the  smiling 
hills,  the  cities  with  their  treasures  of  art,  the 
villages  with  their  churches  and  bell-towers,  the 
features  of  the  men  and  women,  the  sound  of  their 
voices,  the  music  of  the  language,  the  glorious 
sunsets  over  sea  and  mountains,  the  indescribable 
dawns  from  Venice  to  Taormina,  all  seem  to  melt 
into  a  poem  of  beauty;  the  greatest,  the  sweet- 
est, the  most  stupendous  poem  that  has  ever 
dilated  the  heart  of  man. 

I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  read  some  days 
ago  in  Brucke's  work,  The  Human  Figure:  Its 
Beauties  and  Defects,  that  the  finest  types  of 
beauty  and  of  perfect  proportion,  that  it  had  ever 
been  his  lot  to  meet,  were  to  be  found  among 
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the  peasants  of  the  Ciociaria.  Observe  that  this 
poor  race — these  miserable  Ciociari  (so-called 
on  account  of  the  cioce,  or  shoe,  made  of  cord, 
which  they  usually  wear),  lives  as  a  rule  in  squalid 
misery.  Any  other  race,  nowadays,  would  have 
been  wiped  out  by  such  miserable  conditions; 
but  this  one,  on  the  other  hand,  has  flourished 
and  perpetuated  itself  for  centuries,  with  an 
exuberance  and  a  splendour  that  recall,  perforce, 
those  flowers  which  have  sprung  up  and  grown 
to  beauty  upon  the  dung  heap. 

And  how  rich,  various,  and  inexhaustible  is  that 
beauty!  A  few  months  ago  I  made  the  trip 
from  London  to  Berlin  for  the  eleventh  time. 
How  deadly  monotonous!  Always  and  every- 
where the  same  dead  level — the  same  rich  earth, 
well  cultivated,  but  without  the  least  variety, 
without  a  hill  to  interrupt  the  view  or  rest  the 
eye;  always  the  same  grey  sky,  as  monotonous 
as  that  of  the  Atlantic  (proof  in  itself  that  this 
part  of  the  world  was  once  under  water  and  a 
part  of  the  ocean).  When  you  have  travelled 
for  two  or  three  hours  on  the  railroad,  if  you  have 
no  other  aim  than  to  see  the  country,  you  might 
as  well  cut  your  trip  short,  then  and  there;  there 
will  be  no  further  variations,  nor  greater  interest, 
than  in  what  you  have  already  seen. 

But  what  a  contrast,  if  you  come  to  Italy. 
Come  in  by  the  valley  of  the  Susa,  or  by  that  of 
Aosta,  or  by  way  of  the  lakes,  or  by  the  Brenner, 
or  by   Alto   Veneto.     Whatever   way   you   may 
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select,  you  will  find  yourself  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  such  a  beauty  of  landscape,  such  di- 
versity of  scene,  such  varied  aspects  of  the 
heavens;  and  you  will  be  confronted  by  such  a 
rich  flora,  and  a  configuration  of  valleys  and 
mountains,  so  diversified  but  always  so  beautiful, 
that  you  will  think  it  is  a  dream;  with  mouth 
open  and  ecstatic  senses,  you  will  not  even  try 
to  formulate  your  sensations,  because  you  will 
instinctively  realise  that  no  words  would  suffice. 

It  might  seem  that  your  feeling  of  admiration 
would  grow  weary  and  diminish,  since  every 
sensation  becomes  extinguished  by  use  or  tension. 
But  that  fated  garden  once  entered,  the  sentiment 
finds  fresh  sustenance  with  every  hour  passed, 
and  you  marvel  yourself  over  its  growing  in- 
tensity with  every  advance  upon  your  way. 

Alight  at  Turin,  for  example,  and  you  will  find 
a  modern  city,  clean,  elegant,  full  of  life  and 
merriment,  up  to  date,  joyous,  and  encircled  by 
a  landscape  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  majestic  in  the  world.  From  Turin,  turn 
eastward,  and  after  about  two  hours  of  railroading 
you  will  find  yourself  at  Milan,  in  another  centre 
of  history,  art,  architecture,  and  scenery:  a  centre 
differing  entirely  from  that  of  Turin,  but  lively, 
big,  and  congenial  for  its  own  individual  attrac- 
tions. Continue  in  this  same  direction  and  you 
will  find  yourself  at  Venice.  I  will  not  add  a 
word — simply  repeat  "Venice."  You  have  all 
seen  it,  and   the  word   suffices.      To  arrive   at 
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Venice  you  have  had  to  pass  by  Brescia,  Verona, 
Vicenza,  Padua;  these  are  also  centres  which 
have  each  its  own  life,  its  own  individual  beauty, 
and  such  that,  were  they  in  any  other  country, 
you  would  make  a  special  trip  to  each  one  to 
see  it. 

Going  southwards,  whether  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  after  every  two  hours  by  rail,  you  will 
reach  some  individually  interesting  centre,  which 
has  its  own  place  both  in  art  and  history,  and 
which  in  itself  alone  will  excite  the  imagination 
with  a  whole  world  of  memories,  equal  to  all 
those  of  America  put  together;  you  will  come  to 
Ferrara,  Rimini,  Ravenna,  Piacenza;  to  Bologna, 
to  Florence!  And  to  Siena  and  the  cities  of  won- 
derful Umbria !  And  if  you  come  in  by  the  other 
side  of  the  Apennines,  you  will  reach  Genoa! 
And  then  Pisa,  and  then  Rome!  Push  still 
farther  south,  and  you  come  to  Naples  the  divine, 
to  the  cities  of  the  Paglia,  and  then  to  Messina, 
Taormina,  Catania,  Syracuse,  Girgenti,  Palermo! 

I  am  writing  to  people  who  have  seen  these 
cities  and  for  whom  no  descriptions  are  necessary. 
Besides,  What 's  the  good  of  describing?  The 
names  alone,  to  a  cultivated  mind,  raise  up  worlds. 
What  country,  what  other  portion  of  this  sub- 
lunary sphere,  can  compress  in  such  a  limited 
space  such  an  amount  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
human  interest?  Purposely  I  have  written  'hu- 
man interest';  because,  beyond  its  divine  and 
inexhaustible   aesthetic  beauty,  it  is  exactly  this 
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human  element  which  renders  the  Italian  land- 
scape rich  beyond  all  expression  and  absolutely 
unparalleled. 

Our  America  is  also  beautiful:  the  sunsets  on 
the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Hudson,  the  immense 
forests  in  the  North,  the  boundless  prairies  of  the 
West,  the  magnificent  canons,  the  great  moun- 
tains, the  rushing  rivers  with  a  sound  as  of  the 
sea,  are  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  the  heart 
rejoices  to  look  on  them!  In  fact,  the  whole 
earth  is  beautiful,  which  sufficiently  explains 
man's  attachment  to  this  miserable  clod;  but 
what  is  lacking  in  the  greater  portion  of  American 
landscape,  and  you  might  say  entirely  in  the 
Australian,  is  the  human  element.  As  yet  man 
has  been  able  to  make  but  little  impression;  to 
leave  but  scant  traces  of  himself  in  those  virgin 
continents  where  tombs  are  few  and  voiceless. 
But  here  in  Italy,  in  this  small  portion  of  the 
earth,  blessed  by  Heaven  and  contested  for 
by  men,  the  human  element  is  so  great  and  so 
rich,  as  to  exceed  any  possible  competition.  It 
is  not  an  extravagance  to  say,  that  here  every 
clod  contains  human  vestiges;  it  is  impossible 
to  turn  the  eye  in  any  direction,  without  the  mind's 
being  flooded  with  historical  associations;  in 
other  words,  without  calling  forth  the  figures 
of  immortal  men  and  women.  Here  every  stone 
has  a  voice,  every  clod  has  something  to  tell. 
With  us,  when  we  turn  up  the  soil  with  our  steam 
ploughs,  we  may  possibly  find  guano,   or  coal; 
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here,  the  worker  in  the  vineyard,  who  digs  his 
spade  into  the  earth,  strikes  it  against  human 
bones,  rusty  armour,  or  a  broken  capital.  Under 
the  ground  upon  which  we  tread,  is  a  mineral 
world;  under  the  Italian,  a  human  world.  On 
all  sides  you  are  confronted  by  the  Past  equally 
with  the  Present;  the  Past  which  is  not  dead, 
but  still  lives  in  the  Present,  by  right  of  its  rich 
testimony  to  human  glory. 

Draw  a  line,  for  instance,  from  Pisa  on  the 
Mediterranean  to  Ravenna  on  the  Adriatic, 
and  another,  parallel  to  this,  from  the  Adriatic 
to  Naples;  you  will  thus  have  circumscribed  a 
small  zone  of  territory,  smaller  than  the  smallest 
of  one  of  our  States,  which  could  be  held  more 
than  nine  times  in  the  single  State  of  Texas. 
If  you  should  cut  out  Texas  from  the  world,  or 
any  other  of  our  Western  States,  no  matter  how 
rich  or  vast,  of  what  would  you  have  deprived 
humanity?  Little  or  nothing:  some  vegetable 
or  mineral  product,  which,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
could  be  found  in  some  other  region.  But  if  it 
were  necessary  to  deprive  the  world  of  that  little 
zone  of  Italian  territory,  comprised  within  the  two 
lines  indicated,  it  would  lose  many  of  its  most 
glorious  and  lasting  conquests ;  it  would  lose  many 
of  its  greatest  philosophers,  its  greatest  poets, 
its  greatest  scientists,  artists,  and  legislators,  who 
have  contributed  most  toward  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  and  who  best  illustrate  the  life  of 
humanity. 
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Here  prospered,  and  in  this  small  zone  was 
generated,  the  most  perfect  political  system,  to 
which  we  of  the  United  States,  in  great  part,  owe 
our  success:  the  system  of  federation.  In  this 
limited  area  were  born  the  majority  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Romans;  great  because  of  their  eloquence, 
their  civic  wisdom,  or  their  martial  valour. 

Here  arose  the  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  St.  Bonaventura  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas; 
here  occurred  the  triumphs  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture  as  exemplified  in  the  chefs- 
d'ceuvre  of  Giotto  and  Raphael,  and  in  those 
of  the  great  artists  of  the  Umbrian  and  Florentine 
schools,  of  Michael  Angelo  and  of  the  divine 
Leonardo  da  Vinci;  from  hence  came  such  writers 
and  political  economists  as  Machiavelli  and 
Guicciardini ;  such  poets  as  Dante,  Leopardi,  and 
Carducci;  such  scientists  as  Galileo  and  his 
followers. 

And  this  glorious  Past  lives.  The  history  of 
Italy  is  the  one  continuous  history  from  remote 
times  down  to  our  own  day.  Of  the  great  em- 
pires of  Asia  scarcely  the  ruins  remain ;  the  Grecian 
peninsula,  intellectually  and  morally,  has  never 
known  a  second  birth;  the  sumptuous  civilisa- 
tion of  Egypt  has  disappeared  in  the  Nile  mud, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  Caliphs  is  lost  in 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  The  histories  of  other 
civilisations  are  by  torrents,  that  after  a  shorter 
or  longer  course,  lose  themselves  amongst  rocks 
and  marshes;  it  is  only  the  history  of  Italy  that 
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is  a  perennial  stream  which  conquers  Time.  In 
the  days  of  her  most  abject  servitude  she  gave 
to  the  world  incomparable  scientists,  philoso- 
phers, artists,  musicians;  in  the  midst  of  fright- 
ful internecine  struggles,  whose  only  fruit  was 
death,  she  continued  to  be  the  mistress  of  life. 
She  alone,  even  though  a  prey  to  tyranny  and 
internal  dissension,  preserved  to  the  world  the 
spirit  of  ancient  laws,  founded  universities,  or- 
ganised Christianity,  formulated  new  sciences,  dis- 
covered continents,  and  illuminated  all  with  the 
glory  of  her  art. 

It  seems  incredible;  it  is  necessary  to  whip  up 
the  imagination  in  order  to  realise  the  stupendous 
work  of  beauty  and  of  civilisation,  which  has 
been  effected  through  the  course  of  the  centuries, 
by  a  people  which  for  long  was  the  weakest  po- 
litically, and  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century 
had  never  reached  a  total  of  twenty  million 
souls.  But  it  is  these  things  which  make  the 
indestructible  fascination  of  this  country,  even 
if  one  does  not  stop  to  reason  it  out.  It  is  this 
prodigious  intellectuality,  this  miraculous  spir- 
itual energy,  which  overcomes  us  all,  and  gives 
to  each  one  of  us  the  illusion  of  possessing  two 
fatherlands,  one's  own,  and  Italy. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  this  great  Past 
should  occasionally  make  its  weight  felt  in  the 
present  national  life.  It  is  in  fact  marvellous 
that  it  has  not  quite  crushed  and  suffocated  it; 
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but  it  has  not  crushed  nor  suffocated  it,  because 
it  has  never  become  a  dead  thing,  that  crushes 
by  its  weight  and  bulk;  on  the  contrary,  its 
spirit  has  remained  alive  in  the  blood  of  the 
people;  has  become  commingled  with  their  life; 
has  furnished  the  leaven  from  which  the  national 
sentiment  has  risen  and  grown.  In  it  were  the 
germs  that  developed  into  that  great  movement 
for  Independence,  that  splendid  revolution,  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  New  Italy. 

It  is  none  the  less  true,  however,  that  the  Past 
throws  its  shadow  over  the  Present  and  is  preju- 
dicial to  it.  This  is  true,  above  all,  taken  in 
connection  with  us  foreigners.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  us  come  here  with  the  same  sentiments 
which  we  would  carry  with  us  to  Egypt,  Mesopo- 
tamia, or  Greece;  that  is  to  say,  we  come  to  see 
ruins,  and  visit  museums.  Everything  here  that 
is  old  fascinates  us;  what  is  modern  here,  for 
the  most  of  us,  does  not  exist.  Not  five  in  a 
hundred  of  the  strangers  who  come  to  Rome, 
pay  any  attention  to  the  people  living  here,  to 
their  institutions,  their  commerce,  or  their  in- 
dustries. They  run  like  one  possessed  from  one 
museum  to  another;  the  evolution  of  a  new  civili- 
sation and  the  crowded  life  of  the  streets  give 
them  no  other  sensation  than  that  of  annoyance; 
it  is  fortunate  if  they  do  not  even  desire  it  to  be 
suppressed,  as  in  Asia;  as  here,  even,  in  older 
days,  so  that  they  can  visit  the  ruins  in  com- 
plete tranquillity  and  silence.     No  one  thinks  of 
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reading  an  Italian  newspaper.  They  have  to 
know  that  there  is  a  King  here  and  a  Pope;  but 
it  never  occurs  to  any  one  to  inquire  as  to  what 
may  be  the  political  and  administrative  systems 
of  the  country,  or  as  to  its  progress  or  defects. 
The  most  cultivated,  to  whom  the  idea  of  study- 
ing Italian  may  come,  only  do  it  so  as  to  read 
Dante  or  some  other  old  poet;  no  one  gives  a 
thought  to  the  modern  men.  Up  to  a  few  years 
ago  I  had  never  met  with  an  English  or  American 
tourist,  who  had  ever  even  heard  of  Giacomo 
Leopardi  or  of  Giosue  Carducci — two  poets,  whose 
equals  can  not  be  found  among  us,  in  this  century. 

It  is  very  natural  that  Italians  are  provoked 
at  this  preconception  of  our  tourists,  and  they 
often  return  it  by  a  cordial  antipathy.  They  feel 
themselves  to  be  a  live  nation,  and  they  wish  to 
be  studied  and  judged  as  such.  They  have  a 
right  to  insist  that  the  stranger  should  come  here, 
as  he  would  go  to  Berlin  or  to  London ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  underlying  consciousness  of  being 
in  the  midst  of  a  nation  that  works  and  advances  ; 
and  not  in  a  cemetery,  or  in  an  immense  gather- 
ing of  ruins  and  collections. 

According  to  my  ideas,  I  believe  our  compa- 
triots have  much  to  gain  in  not  neglecting  the 
recent  history  and  daily  life  of  this  country, 
during  their  travels;  for  the  matter  of  that, 
however,  these  deserve  to  be  studied  on  their 
own  account,  and  they  emerge  even  more  inter- 
estingly when  seen  on  the  background  of  their 
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storied  past;  they  are,  as  it  were,  two  strata, 
which  illuminate  each  other,  and  in  approaching 
each  to  each,  each  becomes  more  interesting 
and  more  significant. 

I  shall  not  write  you  of  the  ancient  life  except 
occasionally,  en  passant;  you  have  too  many 
books  and  manuals  which  describe,  illustrate, 
and  preserve  it,  in  all  its  flavour;  my  words  would 
be  but  one  too  many.  I  will  write  you  exclusively 
in  regard  to  the  modern  life  of  to-day,  or  rather 
of  those  things  which  I  have  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  observing,  and  which,  from  one  point 
of  view,  may  become  even  more  interesting  and 
more  suggestive,  by  reason  of  their  natural  con- 
trast to  our  own. 


SECOND  LETTER 

THE  ITALIAN  REVOLUTION 

Rome 

My  dear  Friends: 

Pardon  the  long  interruption  caused  by  my 
occupations.  But  now  I  am  once  more  at  your 
disposal  to  pursue  the  suspended  discourse. 

The  vitality  and  power  to  germinate,  contained 
in  the  glorious  Past,  of  which  I  wrote  you,  have 
been  most  marvellously  revealed  in  the  Revolu- 
tion which  led  to  the  union  of  all  Italy.  All  other 
revolutions  have  either  developed  under  the 
stimulus  of  religious  feeling,  like  the  Dutch 
Revolution;  or,  in  the  ardour  of  obtaining  re- 
venge for  elemental  rights  long  trampled  upon, 
as  in  the  English  and  French  revolutions;  or, 
from  the  desire  for  reduced  taxation  and  greater 
autonomy,  as  in  our  American  Revolution.  The 
Italian  Revolution  is  the  only  one  that  found 
its  source  solely  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Past. 
Italians  rebelled  and  conspired,  simply  because 
they  wanted  to  be  a  united  people  once  more, 
to  reconstitute  the  glorious  nation  they  had  once 
been,  crowded  around  their  common  mother, 
Rome.     They  were  not  inspired  by  any  religious 
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ardour  or  motive;  in  fact,  the  official  religion 
proved  itself  generally  hostile ;  nor  were  they  ani- 
mated by  any  economical  interests;  occasional 
mention  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of 
the  Revolution,  but  always  as  if  it  were  a  second- 
ary matter  of  third,  or  even  fourth,  importance. 

It  was  solely  the  sentiment  of  their  common 
descent,  of  their  common  glorious  Past,  that 
inspired  the  Italian  revolutionists.  Even  to-day 
it  is  never  a  religious  sentiment,  nor  economical 
interests,  nor  a  love  of  greater  liberty  that  excites 
the  Italians  of  the  "unredeemed"  parts  to  desire 
a  union  with  Italy;  but  just  the  single,  potent, 
invincible  desire,  to  become  again  the  great 
nation,  from  which  they  inherit  their  blood 
and  their  Past. 

Without  this  Past,  Italy  would  have  lost  its 
national  consciousness;  would  have  disappeared 
from  the  roll  of  nations.  The  manner  in  which 
this  Revolution  unfolded  and  matured  is  a  direct 
proof  of  this.  Revolutions  which  take  their  rise 
under  the  impetus  of  religious  sentimentr  or  for 
the  revenge  of  rights  long  trampled  upon,  are 
revolutions  of  the  masses,  because  the  sentiments 
which  inspire  them  are  by  their  very  nature 
universal  and  open  to  all. 

But  a  sentiment  that  has  its  foundation  solely 
in  the  glorious  Past,  by  its  very  nature  pertains 
rather  to  the  aristocratical ;  it  is  only  accessible 
to  one  who  has  had  a  certain  degree  of  culture; 
enough,  in  fact,  to  enable  him  to  know,  compre- 
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hcnd,  and  feel  the  Past.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  first  pioneers  of  the  Italian  Revolution  were 
unique  and  rare  minds,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
grandeur  of  antiquity,  and  with  their  convictions 
rooted  in  the  Past.  It  was  only  their  noble 
and  disinterested  propaganda,  the  persecutions 
and  martyrdoms  which  they  suffered,  their  gib- 
bets and  gallows,  which  became  torches  that  set 
fire  to  the  masses,  unconscious  before;  which 
awoke  the  consciences,  and  set  free  from  the 
chests  the  sparks  that  for  centuries  had  lain 
there  dormant. 

A  revolution  of  this  kind  is,  from  its  nature, 
slower  in  evolving  than  those  which  are  founded 
upon  ampler  and  more  diffuse  sentiments,  such 
as  those  of  religion,  or  the  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  man.  In  fact,  after  its  initiation  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  do  not  find 
it  staunchly  bolstered  by  public  opinion,  but 
just  evidenced  here  and  there  in  a  few  sublime 
apostles,  whose  voices  fall  on  the  ignorant  masses 
with  scarcely  any  recognition;  but  later,  their 
words  become  gradually  understood,  and  awaken 
in  the  heart  that  impulse  which  they  knew  how 
to  inspire,  and  the  movement  gains,  and  grows 
popular  and  national.  But  before  arriving  at 
this  point  a  long  period  of  preparation  and  propa- 
ganda was  necessary.  All  would  then  have  been 
lost  if  the  forerunners  had  not  given  to  the  people 
the  most  signal  and  unparalleled  examples  of  de- 
votion to  an  ideal,  of  abnegation  and  of  heroism. 
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No  other  history  can  show  a  period  so  prolific 
in  sacrifice,  such  an  illustrious  roll  of  martyrs,  as 
does  the  history  of  the  Italian  Revolution. 

In  America  we  have  known  a  few  of  these 
martyrs  to  the  Italian  cause,  most  of  whom  were 
deported  from  Austria  after  a  long  imprisonment 
there.  Our  country  experienced  a  deep  sympathy 
for  the  griefs,  vicissitudes,  and  sufferings  of  those 
heroes;  but  we  do  not  know,  and  in  fact  no  one 
cares  to  discover,  the  other  names  in  the  long 
history  of  Italian  martyrs.  If  Italy  has  succeeded 
in  gaining  its  unity,  the  glory  thereof  belongs 
primarily  to  those  men  of  intellect  and  culture, 
that  flower  of  the  citizens  and  nobles,  who  re- 
nounced everything — position,  influence,  ease, 
liberty  and  life,  for  their  Idea  of  Italy. 

I  have  no  intention  of  repeating  here  the  history 
of  those  martyrs;  but  I  warmly  recommend  to 
your  perusal  the  literature  connected  with  that 
period  of  history,  which  is  one  of  the  most  sublime 
periods  in  the  history  of  all  humanity.  In  read- 
ing it,  such  a  sympathy  for  the  spirit  of  Italy  will 
take  root  in  you  that  you  will  never  again  be 
rid  of  it. 

We  who  read  the  story  of  our  own  War  of  Inde- 
pendence can  have  no  idea  of  the  difficulties 
against  which  the  heroes  in  the  cause  of  Italian 
unity  had  to  contend.  Our  great  men,  Washing- 
ton and  all  the  others,  were  in  the  position  of 
being  at  the  head  of  a  people;  they  represented 
ideas  and  sentiments  which  were  shared  by  the 
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whole  nation.  Their  ability  was  great,  their 
merits  greater;  but  all  that  they  had  to  do,  was 
to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  national 
forces  and  combat  the  enemy.  In  other  words 
they  were  in  the  same  position  as  a  general  who 
marches  his  army  against  the  army  of  the  enemy; 
he  may  conquer,  or  be  defeated;  in  either  case, 
he  has  the  support  and  affection  of  his  people. 
But  these  Italian  heroes,  to  whom  history  has 
not  yet  done  full  justice,  were  obliged  to  contend 
alone  against  an  enemy  far  exceeding  them  in 
numbers,  in  the  midst  of  an  ignorant  people, 
who  as  yet  did  not  understand  them,  if  they  did 
not  go  even  farther  and  join  the  enemy  in  deriding 
them.  Alone  they  groaned  in  their  dungeons, 
alone  they  mounted  the  scaffolds,  whilst  friends 
and  relatives  shook  their  distrustful  or  sceptical 
heads,  and  a  horrible  doubt  crept  into  their 
own  souls,  that  their  sacrifice  might  remain  uncom- 
prehended  and  without  issue.  O  heroes  of  1799! 
O  martyrs  of  1821 !  O  uncounted  band  of  valorous 
ones,  who  died  in  the  subterranean  dungeons  of 
the  Austrian  prisons,  or  were  strung  up  by  the 
hangman,  or  perished  in  squalor  far  from  the 
paternal  roof- tree!  What  poet  could  ever  do 
justice  to  the  glorious  nobility  of  your  Odyssey? 

By  their  hands,  believe  me,  my  friends,  Italy 
has  written  a  page  of  her  history  that  no  other 
people  may  ever  surpass.  It  almost  seems  like 
ancient  history,  yet  it  is  but  the  history  of 
yesterday.     Here  all  the  cultivated  people  know 
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of  Washington  and  of  our  struggle  for  Indepen- 
dence; but  we  scarcely  know  anything  of  Italy's 
heroic  sacrifices  for  the  attainment  of  a  national 
existence.  We  should  see  to  it,  that  this  history- 
is  read  by  all  our  school  graduates,  for  our  own 
gain;  because  these  sublime  examples  of  devotion 
to  a  high  ideal  confirm  and  reinforce  one's  faith 
in  the  nobility  of  the  human  soul.  The  education 
of  youth  can  have  no  higher  aim  than  that,  nor 
can  the  nation  have  any  more  powerful  auxiliary 
towards  a  true  progress. 


THIRD   LETTER 

ELEMENT  OF  CENTRALISATION 

Rome 

My  dear  Friends  : 

Let  us  lay  aside  the  history  of  the  Revolution 
in  which  the  unity  of  Italy  was  born;  and  let  us 
take  up  the  consideration  of  the  ways  and  systems 
given  to  United  Italy  for  her  adjustment. 

The  nature  of  the  Italian  Revolution  was  such 
that  it  prevented  the  giving  of  a  thought  during 
the  struggle,  to  aught  but  the  idea  of  unity  itself ; 
this  was  the  porro  unum,  the  problem  which 
excluded,  or,  better  yet,  absorbed  all  others. 

It  was  only  after  unity  was  accomplished,  that 
Italians  could  confront  those  other  problems, 
which  are  certainly  of  the  most  supreme  impor- 
tance in  the  evolution  of  the  life  of  a  people. 
And  they  may  be  said  to  have  presented  an  abso- 
lutely new  vista  to  the  Italians;  for  in  the  cruel 
strain  after  unity  and  independence,  no  one  had 
given  them  a  thought.  Hence  one  cannot  be 
surprised  if  many  and  grave  errors  were  com- 
mitted in  their  solution. 

Also,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
every  revolution  carries   in   its   front  ranks  the 
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enthusiasts,  who,  though  they  have  great  qual- 
ities and  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  work 
of  revolution,  are  not  generally  well  adapted  to 
organising  or  solving  the  problems  of  daily  life. 

And  the  most  weighty  and  urgent  problems 
arose  on  all  sides:  above  all,  it  was  a  pressing 
matter  to  give  to  the  new  kingdom  adminis- 
trative, military,  and  judicial  codes  of  proceed- 
ing. Not  less  urgent  should  have  been  the  study 
of  what  relations  should  pertain  between  the 
various  classes  of  citizens,  and  whether  this  were 
not  the  moment  for  touching  upon  and  correcting 
the  system  of  landed  property  especially  in  those 
parts  of  Italy,  in  which,  not  having  gone  through 
the  French  Revolution,  there  flourished  (and 
still  flourishes)  the  feudal  system,  with  all  its 
consequences. 

Many  of  these  problems  were  put  to  one  side 
at  once.  Their  gravity  was  appalling;  especially 
as  the  new  state  was  not  yet  sufficiently  sound 
on  its  foundation  to  be  able  to  confront  such 
dangerous  problems  in  security.  But  it  was  not 
possible  to  thrust  aside  the  administrative  prob- 
lem. It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  new 
kingdom  should  have  a  suitable  system  of  admin- 
istration. It  was  not  possible  to  invent  on  the 
moment  a  new  system;  that  would  have  made  the 
problem  most  difficult  of  solution,  if  not  quite 
impossible.  It  was  necessary  to  resign  one's  self 
to  adopting  some  system  already  in  use,  and  bear- 
ing good  results.     Amongst  the  different  adminis- 
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trations  in  the  various  parts  of  Italy,  the  Austrian 
was  perhaps  the  best,  or  the  Tuscan,  which 
resembled  it  in  many  points;  but  it  would  have 
been  an  absurd  proposition  to  advance  in  those 
days,  to  introduce  throughout  Italy  a  system 
founded  on  Austrian  traditions.  Austria  was 
more  abhorred  than  the  devil  himself,  and  not 
unjustly. 

So  then  the  Italian  statesmen  looked  about  them ; 
and  as  it  happened,  that  for  the  greater  part, 
they  knew  nothing  but  French  and  French  ways; 
and  as  the  prestige  of  France  was  great  at  that 
time,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  throughout  Europe, 
the  French  system  of  administration  was  chosen 
without  further  deliberation,  and  transplanted 
into  Italy,  where  her  provinces  were  made  to 
correspond  to  the  Departements,  her  Circondari 
to  the  Arrondissements,  and  she  was  given  her 
prefects  and  sub-prefects,  nominated  by,  and 
directly  responsible  to,  the  Central  Government. 

It  was  the  worst  system  that  could  possibly  have 
been  devised  for  Italy.  If  there  is  a  nation  in  the 
world  that  should  have  a  large  amount  of  freedom 
in  its  separate  districts,  at  the  same  time  with  a 
solid  national  unity,  it  is  Italy;  as  her  history,  her 
ethnical  composition,  and  even  her  geographical 
configuration  go  to  prove.  Instead  of  which,  all 
the  local  administrations,  many  of  which  had 
proven  most  satisfactory,  were  eradicated  with 
one  fell  blow  and  thrown  to  the  old  junk-dealers; 
while  over  the  whole  country  was  thrown  a  pall  of 
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lead,  oppressive,  and  suffocating,  with  prefects  and 
sub-prefects  to  guard  over  it,  and  surrounded  by 
a  myriad  of  scribblers  on  paper,  and  protected 
by  an  army  of  door-keepers,  office-seekers,  and 
carabineers. 

Even  to  the  most  remote  corners  of  Italy,  the 
last  spark  of  autonomous  life  was  extinguished. 
Everything  was  to  be  done  in  Rome;  everything 
was  to  come  from  Rome.  A  ditch  of  a  few  metres 
could  not  be  dug  without  a  permit  to  that  effect, 
from  the  Central  Government,  embellished  lav- 
ishly with  seals ;  a  beadle,  or  a  porter,  could  not  be 
appointed,  without  the  signature  of  the  minister, 
or  at  least  of  his  representative,  the  prefect. 

The  ills  resulting  from  any  such  system,  abso- 
lutely inconceivable  to  us  Americans,  are  enor- 
mous and  exceed  any  possible  description.  Affairs 
which  should  be  gotten  through  with  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  are,  with  difficulty,  expedited,  as  they  say 
here,  in  less  than  two  years.  The  time  which  is 
wasted,  the  energies  that  are  therein  subdued,  the 
enterprises  which  suffer  discouragement  and  shack- 
ling, when  not  quite  strangled  and  ruined,  if 
translated  into  money,  would  surpass  a  hundred 
times  all  the  taxes  which  the  country  pays;  and 
these  taxes  are  the  most  severe  to  be  found  in  any 
civilised  country. 

The  machinery  of  the  State  has  thus  been  made 
so  gigantic,  and  so  complicated,  that,  of  necessity 
it  moves  very  slowly;  and  no  one  dares  to  put  a 
hand  to  it,  for  fear  that  in  the  enormously  ex- 
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aggerated  complications  of  the  mechanism,   the 
least  jar  may  occasion  a  disaster.1 

Moreover,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  despatching 
of  all  the  affairs  of  the  country,  which  keep  on 
concentrating  in  the  capital,  a  bureaucracy  has 
grown  up,  so  numerous  and  so  powerful,  as  to 
form  a  State  within  a  State;  in  some  aspects, 
superior  thus  to  the  State  itself,  and  even  a 
menace  to  it.  It  has  come  to  the  point,  that 
some  of  the  tribunals,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
Counsel  of  State,  see  a  great  part  of  their  activity 
absorbed  in  arbitrating  the  violations,  true  or 
pretended,  of  the  rights  of  this  bureaucracy;  and 
a  large  part  of  the  energy  of  the  ministers  is 
absorbed  in  the  necessity  of  regulating,  with 
statute  upon  statute,  as  changeable  as  they  are 
involved,  the  careers,  the  advancements,  the 
privileges  and  the  salaries  of  this  corps  of  servants 
of  the  State,  grown  so  numerous  as  to  be  able  to 
consider  themselves  its  patrons.  A  minister  is 
worth  nothing,  who  does  not,  first  of  all,  contrive 
to  render  content  the  army  of  praetorians  that  sur- 
round him,  by  creating  new  posts,  new  divisions, 
new  emoluments.2 

1  Quite  recently  laws  have  been  passed  to  augment  the  salaries 
of  this  army  of  clerks,  but  no  minister  has  ever  considered  or 
ventured  the  simplification  of  the  administrative  organisation  in 
a  way  to  diminish  their  number  and  render  their  work  more 
expeditious  and  more  profitable.     {Note  to  third  edition.) 

3  It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  our  "Yankee"  wrote  the  above 
there  had  not  yet  been  born  those  bureaucratic  federations,  or 
at  least  they  were  not  yet  conscious  of  their  power,  who  from 
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And  how  are  affairs  despatched  by  this  central 
bureaucracy;  with  what  judgment  does  it  cor- 
roborate or  annul,  approve  or  refute?  As  it 
happens,  ninety  times  out  of  a  hundred,  it  is 
materially  impossible  for  it  to  be  cognisant  of 
the  places,  the  matters,  or  the  persons;  it  has  no 
other  light  and  can  have  no  other  guide,  than  the 
prescriptions  of  the  statutes,  the  instructions,  cir- 
culars, rules,  etc. ;  these,  meantime,  having  grown 
as  numerous  as  the  stars  in  heaven,  or  the  sands  of 
the  sea.  For  the  good  sense,  right  judgment,  and 
practical  touch  that  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  each  case,  is  substituted,  by  the  necessity 
of  things,  one  principle  only:  the  regulations — 
bureaucratic  formalism.  Unless  the  regulations, 
which  pretend  to  foresee  and  provide  for  all 
cases,  are  by  their  nature  elastic ;  and  unless  there 
be  found  in  the  Asiatic  copy  of  the  circulars  and 
rules,  one  adapted  to  any  given  circumstance; 
the  result  will  be,  that  the  application  of  this  or 
that  regulation — in  other  words,  the  negative  or 
affirmative  decision — will  be  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  personal  or  political  influences  which  can 
most  easily  recommend  themselves,  inasmuch  as 

their  committee-rooms  now  launch  declarations  of  war  against 
the  ministers,  and  impose  their  will  upon  Government  and 
Parliament. 

For  the  benefit  of  Italian  readers,  I  would  add  that  the  clerks, 
in  1882  numbered  97,052,  with  salaries  amounting  to  168,203,000 
francs,  had  increased  in  1907  to  138,063,  with  salaries  amounting 
to  279,214,000  francs,  and  this  number  does  not  include  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  railroads  and  telephones.     {Note  to  third  edition.) 
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the  functionary  who  has  to  decide,  or  pass  on  the 
matter,  not  knowing  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
cases,  either  the  places  or  the  people,  may  easily 
persuade  himself  to  believe,  that  the  decision 
which  has  been  recommended  to  him,  or  required 
of  him,  is  the  best  one. 

Meanwhile,  the  deleterious  and  fatal  effects  of 
this  system  crop  out  in  other  branches.  As  the  pre- 
fect is  merely  the  representative  of  the  government 
— the  population  grows  to  think  that  everything 
does  come  and  should  come  from  the  government : 
it  is  the  government  which  does  everything; 
this  is  now  an  accepted  axiom;  and,  consequently, 
it  becomes  natural  that  the  government  should 
be  answerable  for  everything.  A  brilliant  journal 
here,  which  had  a  period  of  much  authority  and 
influence,  the  Fanfulla,  invented  once,  in  order 
to  ridicule  the  opponents  of  the  government,  this 
amusing  saying, ."  Piove,  governo  ladro!"1  The 
saying  is  clever;  but  the  exclamation  was  perfectly 
logical  taken  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  govern- 
ment's opponents.  It  was  that  very  party  which 
this  journal  defended,  which  had  strangled  and 
suffocated  the  country  in  the  convolutions  of  a 
paternal  government.  It  was  both  natural  and 
logical  that  the  country  should  make  the  govern- 
ment responsible  for  everything  which  happened. 
In  this  manner,  among  other  consequences,  a 
magnificent  ground  bed  was  prepared  for  a  rapid 

x"It  rains!  down  with  this  thieving  government!" 
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spread  of  socialism.  But  I  will  wait  to  speak  of 
this  at  another  time. 

But  still  worse  consequences  follow  in  the  train 
of  this  system:  the  prefect,  who  holds  in  his  hand 
the  entire  administration  of  the  province,  and  is 
the  agent  of  the  government,  inevitably  becomes 
also  the  electoral  agent  of  the  government  itself. 

These  simple  words  have  a  significance  truly 
terrible.  If  the  political  parties  of  Italy  were  as 
solidly  organised  as  they  are  with  us,  for  example, 
and  in  England,  the  harm  resulting  from  this 
governmental  intrusion  would  be  much  diminished ; 
the  government  could  do  no  more  than  uphold  one 
party  against  another,  and  most  likely  its  meddling 
would  prove  to  be  of  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
party.  But  when  parties  are  absolutely  without 
organisation,  as  they  now  are  in  Italy,  or  to  be 
more  precise,  do  not  exist  at  all,  every  political 
election  resolves  itself  into  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
between  ministerial  candidates  and  anti-minis- 
terial candidates.  And  upon  what  arena  does 
this  combat  take  place?  Upon  the  arena  of  the 
Administration,  which  also  foots  the  bills.  In 
order  to  succeed  and  carry  its  candidates  to 
victory,  the  government,  and  the  prefect  for  it, 
approves  or  repudiates  the  balances  of  corpora- 
tions or  of  charitable  institutions,  confirms  or 
annuls  the  nomination  or  disbanding  of  a  person- 
nel, hastens  or  retards  the  solution  of  important 
matters,  disbands  communal  councils  and  chari- 
table bodies,  transfers  magistrates  and   officials, 
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punishes  or  promotes  them,  opens  the  doors  of  the 
prisons,  distributes  crosses  and  commendations, 
pourboires  and  railroad  tickets. 

In  a  country  devoted  to  liberty  can  there  be 
imagined  a  more  immoral  system,  a  worse  tyranny, 
than  this?  Occasionally  Italians  open  their  eyes 
and  are  shocked,  when  they  read  in  their  journals 
of  the  high-handed  doings  of  our  Tammany  Halls. 
But  what  they  have  here  is  a  Tammany  Hall  in 
the  Central  Government. 

You  will  remember,  I  think,  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  which  Sumner  Maine  draws  between 
various  tyrannies,  which  he  classifies  as  of  two 
species :  one  kind  of  tyranny  is  intrinsically  thiev- 
ing; the  other,  oppressive;  of  the  two,  the  former 
is  greatly  preferable  as  it  limits  itself  to  robbery. 
Our  Tammany  Hall  is  of  this  variety ;  it  robs  with 
a  sure  hand ;  but  it  does  not  oppress,  torment,  nor 
fetter.  Italian  tyranny  does  not  steal — because 
generally,  let  it  be  said  in  the  interest  of  truth, 
their  politicians  and  the  officials  of  the  Adminis- 
tration are  honest  men  with  clean  hands;  but  it 
legislates,  fetters,  and  oppresses  in  a  thousand 
ways. 

Who  has  invented  this  system?  Who  dared  to 
put  such  a  heavy  and  humiliating  pack-saddle 
upon  the  Italian  nation  scarcely  issued  from  its 
glorious  Revolution?  The  inventor  who  has  the 
right  to  claim  this  distinction,  is  the  "Moderate 
Party."1     This  party  numbered  in  its  files  illus- 

1  Partito  tnoderato. 
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trious  men,  famous  patriots  who  might  have  been 
the  honour  and  pride  of  the  greatest  Parliaments 
in  the  world.  Unfortunately,  scarcely  one  of  them 
was  prepared  for  the  solution  of  the  great  vital 
problems  of  a  modern  nation.  Their  inexperience 
and  lack  of  preparation  has  caused  them  to  commit 
fatal  errors.  Attracted  by  the  prestige  of  the 
French,  their  minds  full  of  the  incalculable  harm 
done  Italy  by  her  secular  divisions,  above  all, 
animated  by  the  noble  desire  to  bind  their  country 
into  a  solid,  uncrumbling  unity,  it  is  they  who 
have  applied  to  it  this  shirt  of  mail,  this  Italian 
administrative  system.  With  their  integrity  of 
conscience,  and  their  sincere  patriotism,  they  must 
indeed  be  agitated  and  profoundly  moved  in  their 
graves,  if  they  see  now  the  sad  consequences  of 
their  rulings,  of  their  servile  imitation  of  France. 
It  is  true  that  after  the"  Moderates,"  there  came 
into  power,  in  1876,  the  Left,  which  dubbed  itself 
the  party  of  Restoration;  though  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  proclaimed  it,  at  its  advent 
to  power,  nothing  less  than  a  "Parliamentary 
Revolution."  But  't  is  but  too  true,  that  the 
Left  did  no  better  than  the  Right;  its  master- 
spirits— almost  all  of  them  sons  of  the  Revolution, 
had  had  even  less  preparation  for  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  daily  political  life.  They  did  no- 
thing, in  substance,  but  rivet  the  chains  already 
soldered  by  the  Right;  in  fact,  to  put  it  fairly, 
they  used  their  power  with  less  discretion,  and  at 
times,  with  fewer  scruples.     It  was  notably  after 
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the  advent  of  the  Left  to  power,  that  the  prefects 
became  nothing  but  the  braided  lackeys  of  the 
ministers  and  of  their  hangers-on. 

Shame!  Shame!  Italy  was  adapted  to  a  very 
different  government.  All  her  glories,  all  her 
triumphs,  are  the  fruit  of  local  autonomy,  of 
autonomous  life  in  the  regions  and  provinces. 
The  great  progress  which  the  country  has  made 
in  this  third  of  a  century  becomes  an  absolute 
miracle  if  one  stops  to  remember  that  she  has  done 
it  with  her  feet  in  the  stocks,  and  her  arms  in  a 
shirt  of  mail  that  binds  her  in  all  her  parts.  All 
those  who  wish  her  well  can  do  no  less  than  ask 
themselves:  What  might  this  country  have  done 
if  she  had  been  free  in  her  movements,  if  she  had 
had  a  system  of  political  government  adapted  to 
her  needs  and  conforming  to  her  traditions? 

And  there  were  not  wanting  examples  of  liberal 
and  autonomous  government  to  the  statesmen  of 
Italy.  We  will  put  to  one  side  England,  whose 
institutions,  grown  up  as  it  were  with  her  life  and 
with  her  history,  are  so  peculiar,  that  it  would  be 
most  difficult  to  transport  them  elsewhere.  Swit- 
zerland also,  in  which  the  bonds  between  canton 
and  canton  are  too  loose  to  be  adaptable  to  a  new 
State  like  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  which  had  need, 
at  least  at  its  inception,  of  a  more  secure  basis. 
But  there  were  not  wanting  examples  of  other 
States,  in  which,  whilst  maintaining  a  firm 
national  unity,  the  various  districts  have  had  a 
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large  sphere  of  individual  life,  quite  independent 
of  the  Central  Government  and  of  its  politics. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  Belgium  and  Holland;  with 
them  the  administrative  life  is  clearly  separated 
from  the  political;  each  district  or  province  is 
ruled  by  a  governor,  to  which  post  is  generally 
called,  by  reason  of  his  large  experience  and  ad- 
ministrative capacity,  one  of  the  highest  citizens, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  is  often  one  of  the  great 
local  proprietors.  In  general,  his  first  nomination 
is  for  a  period  of  ten  years ;  after  which,  if  his  rule 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  populace,  he  is 
confirmed  in  his  office  for  life.  The  advantages 
which  spring  from  such  an  organisation  are  im- 
mense; and  the  numerous  statues  of  governors 
which  are  to  be  met  with  at  every  step  in  the  public 
gardens  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  attest  to  the 
gratitude  and  satisfaction  of  the  people. 

In  Italy,  as  in  France,  every  mischance  that 
takes  place  in  Parliament,  is  immediately  reflected 
through  the  whole  administration  of  the  country; 
prefects  and  sub-prefects  perform  a  ballet  in 
accordance  with  the  situation  which  delineates 
itself  in  Rome;  whilst  the  ballet  lasts  (and  it  is 
always  going  on!),  all  affairs  remain  engulfed, 
suspended,  or  thrown  over;  the  whole  administra- 
tive life  and  the  greatest  interests  of  the  citizens, 
are,  so  to  speak,  in  a  state  of  permanent  suspension. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  Belgium,  and  see  what 
happens  there.  Its  Parliament,  especially  in  the 
struggle  between  socialists  and  clericals,   is  far 
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from  being  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  orderly; 
every  once  in  a  while  we  read  of  terrible  combats ; 
each  party  inveighs  against  the  other,  menaces  it, 
and  insults  it,  and  at  times  translates  its  feelings 
into  action;  the  agitations  in  Parliament  find 
ebullition  in  tumults  in  the  streets ;  collisions  take 
place  between  the  demonstrationists  and  the  police ; 
the  country  seems  to  be  absolutely  on  the  eve  of  a 
revolution.  But,  gradually,  the  tempest  subsides ; 
everything  returns  to  its  ordinary  quiet;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  those  few  who  were  in  evi- 
dence in  the  barricaded  and  tumult  ridden  streets, 
the  country  has  scarcely  been  aware  of  anything. 
Deputies  are  at  liberty  to  howl  and  strike  at  each 
other  at  their  posts;  ministers  may  come  and  go, 
rise  and  fall;  all  this  makes  no  disturbance  in  the 
real  life  of  the  country;  the  governors  remain  at 
their  posts,  and  continue  to  administrate,  as  usual ; 
affairs  are  put  through  with  the  usual  solicitude, 
and  the  country  goes  forward  like  a  train  on  the 
rails. 

In  other  words,  in  countries  where  politics  are 
separated  from  the  administration,  parliamentary 
discords  produce  but  a  light  rippling  of  the 
surface,  whilst  the  water  beneath  remains  tranquil 
and — even  the  fishes  are  scarcely  aware  of  it! 

It  is  thus  that  the  government  of  New  Italy 
should  have  been  instituted ;  local  interests  should 
have  been  administered  locally  (even  though 
under  the  strict  vigilance  of  the  central  authority) 
by  means  of  officials  and  governors,  who  should 
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have  no  other  mission,  no  other  task,  but  to 
superintend  the  application  of  the  laws,  and  see  to 
the  normal  evolution  of  the  entire  administrative 
life.  General  interests  only  should  have  been 
confided  to  the  Central  Government.  Always, 
and  in  every  case,  the  administrative  life  should 
have  been  kept  separated  from  the  political, 
precisely  as  it  is  aimed  everywhere  to  separate 
the  judicial  from  the  executive  power;  but,  to 
tell  the  truth,  even  this  was  not  done  in  Italy. 

The  deliverance  of  the  administrative  life  from 
its  subservience  to  the  political — this  is  the  funda- 
mental problem,  the  problem  of  problems,  in  the 
public  life  of  Italy.  Very  few  here,  however, 
concern  themselves  with  it ;  even  the  press  rarely 
speaks  of  it ;  and  thus  this  canker,  which  is  liter- 
ally eating  into  the  heart  of  the  national  life, 
flourishes.  We  Americans,  accustomed  as  we  are 
to  the  very  largest  local  autonomy,  would  not 
give  ourselves  an  hour's  peace  until  this  evil  was 
rooted  out. 


FOURTH  LETTER 

ITALIAN  FISCAL  SYSTEM 

Rome 

My  dear  Friends  : 

It  is  but  a  short  step  from  the  administrative 
system,  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  lately,  to  the 
fiscal  system.  I  want  to  say  a  couple  of  words 
about  this,  especially  as  a  rather  strange  fact  has 
arisen  in  the  Italian  fiscal  system.  As  I  explained 
to  you,  the  disastrous  administrative  system, 
which  is  inflicted  on  Italy,  was  transplanted  direct 
from  France.  Now,  will  it  not  seem  strange  to 
you,  that  the  Italian  statesmen,  as  long  as  they 
were  in  the  way  of  copying  French  institutions, 
should  not  have  tried  to  imitate  France  in  her 
fiscal  system,  which  truly  is  of  the  very  best?  I 
say  it  is  the  best,  not  because  it  might  be  applicable 
just  as  it  is  to  another  State ; — I  do  not  know,  for 
instance,  if  it  would  prove  good  in  England  or 
America;  systems  of  government  are  very  like 
clothes :  well  cut  and  well  finished,  they  are  better 
adapted  to  those  persons  for  whom  they  were 
made  than  to  others; — the  French  fiscal  system 
is  of  the  best,  because  it  is,  as  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  the  facts,  splendidly  adapted  to  the 
3  33 
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French  people.  It  would  be  an  error  to  maintain 
that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends  exclusively 
upon  its  fiscal  system ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
not  to  be  gainsaid  that  it  goes  towards  making 
up  a  very  large  part  of  it.  Just  think  of  the 
growth  of  wealth  in  France  during  the  short  space 
of  half  a  century !  On  the  eve  of  her  great  Revolu- 
tion, France  was  one  of  the  poorest  countries  of 
the  world;  her  public  debt,  which  she  considered 
enormous,  was  scarcely  the  eighth  part  of  her 
actual  debt ;  and  the  few  millions  of  interest  she 
was  obliged  to  pay  annually  were  a  serious  burden 
to  the  impoverished  people. 

It  is  certain  that  France  could  not  have  enriched 
herself  during  the  Revolution,  nor  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  The  first  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  riches  could  not  have  taken  place 
prior  to  the  years  of  peace  which  followed  the 
Restoration. 

Now  look  at  what  happened  between  the  Res- 
toration and  the  year  1870.  In  this  brief  period 
of  time,  although  the  growth  of  her  agriculture 
and  of  her  national  activity  was  greatly  inter- 
fered with  and  hurt  by  two  revolutions,  such  as 
those  of  1830  and  of  1848;  by  costly  wars,  such  as 
those  of  the  Crimea  and  1859;  by  unsuccessful 
expeditions,  such  as  those  of  Algiers  and  Mexico ; 
nevertheless,  in  this  brief  period,  the  wealth  of 
France  reached  colossal  proportions;  the  French 
market  became  the  richest  in  the  world;  for  a  long 
time  the  Bourse  at  Paris  gave  the  law  to  all  others ; 
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and  when  the  colossal  disaster  of  1870-71  occurred, 
France  was  still  able  to  pay,  not  only  the  enormous 
indemnity  of  five  billions,  but  to  emerge  again 
immediately,  rich  and  powerful,  and  as  the  lender 
of  billions  to  Russia  and  other  nations.1 

These  facts  were  before  the  eyes  of  all.  Through- 
out a  great  part  of  Italy,  the  habits  of  the  popula- 
tion in  its  relations  with  the  Exchequer,  the  nature 
of  the  agriculture  and  the  industries,  even  the  very 
laws  of  entailed  property,  were  exactly  similar 
to  those  in  France.  How  was  it  then,  that  it 
never  occurred  to  the  Italian  statesmen,  who  had 
copied  the  administrative  system,  not  to  profit 
by  the  example  of  France,  in  the  fiscal  system? 

Nothing  of  this  was  done,  or  attempted.  For 
her  fiscal  system,  Italy  took  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,  from  all  sides.  I  verily  believe  that  she 
gathered  together  all  the  taxes  that  were  ever 
applied,  or  even  ever  imagined,  in  whatsoever 
part  of  the  earth! 

In  a  few,  she  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  imitating 
England;  her  functionaries  found  the  income  tax 
there,  and  immediately  transplanted  it  into  this 
beautiful  country;  and,  in  deference  to  the  aes- 
thetic sense  of  the  population,  they  quite  naturally 
ornamented  it  with  flourishes,  complicating  it, 
and  trebling  it. 

They  quite  forgot  that  France  would  never  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  tax  of  this  character;  they 

1  The  foreign  investments  of  France  were  calculated  at  thirty 
billions. 
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quite  forgot  that  Adolphe  Thiers,  who,  whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  his  political  activities,  was 
most  certainly  a  financier  of  the  first  rank,  and 
opposed  the  application  of  this  tax  with  his  whole 
strength,  even  when  it  was  a  question  of  paying 
off  the  war  indemnity,  and  freeing  the  soil  of 
his  country  from  the  hated  foreigner;  opposed  it, 
even  to  the  sending  in  of  his  resignation  of  the 
Presidency,  when  the  National  Assembly  believed 
this  supreme  sacrifice  to  be  necessary  to  this  su- 
preme end.  Fortunately,  the  National  Assembly 
stayed  its  hand,  confronted  by  the  opposition  of 
Thiers,  and  since  then  there  has  been  no  further 
talk  of  an  income  tax  in  France.1 

I  think  that  Thiers  and  the  French  were  in  the 
right  of  it.  This  tax  produces  for  the  Exchequer 
a  gain  as  of  one,  to  twenty  of  harm  that  it  occa- 
sions the  country.  Besides  serving  as  a  stum- 
bling-block and  hindrance  to  all  individual 
activity,  to  all  initiative,  it  is  a  continual  in- 
centive to  fraud  and  dissimulation,  with  a  con- 
sequent deterioration  of  character,  both  individual 
and  national. 

Nor  is  there  any  use  in  citing  the  example  of 
England ;  because  there,  after  so  many  centuries  of 
free  and  autonomous  life,  respect  for  authority  is 
so  ingrained,  and  as  it  were,  so  innate,  in  the 
blood  of  every  citizen,  that  the  greater  majority 

1  It  appears  now,  however,  that  France  is  about  to  yield,  owing 
to  t  he  enormous  demands  of  her  balance-sheet.  {Note  to  third 
edition.) 
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of  them  would  scorn  to  conceal  the  truth,  or  to 
evade,  in  any  way,  the  accomplishment  of  what 
they  considered  their  duty. 

In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  comes  to 
secular  oppression,  authority,  under  the  best 
conditions,  is  looked  upon  with  diffidence,  when 
not  with  aversion  and  antipathy.  To  "get  the 
better"1  of  authority,  as  we  would  say,  is  not 
only  a  thing  not  to  be  ashamed  of,  but  it  is  a  thing 
to  be  boasted  of.  Besides  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  that  this  tax  in  England  usually  has 
such  slender  proportions,  that  it  never  occurs  to  a 
man  to  deny  his  gains,  or  dissimulate  in  regard  to 
his  property;  especially  as  the  moral  loss  would 
be  so  much  greater  than  the  material.  In  Italy, 
on  the  contrary,  it  rises  to  such  dizzy  heights,  that 
it  comes  to  seem  almost  a  duty  to  defend  one's 
self  against  the  machinations  of  the  public  treasury. 

I  have  talked  with  all  classes  of  citizens :  lawyers, 
physicians,  professors,  business  men,  and  priests; 
I  have  never  met  any  one  who  was  not  profoundly 
convinced  of  this  truth,  which  might  be  called  a 
political  and  fiscal  postulate:  that  the  hiding,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  one's  income  from  the  tax 
collector  is  a  bit  of  legitimate  defence.  For  the 
rest,  every  one  in  Italy  is  agreed  Upon  this:  the 
tax  on  personal  property  is  only  to  be  paid  by 
him  who  cannot  possibly  evade  it.  In  a  great 
measure  it  is  paid  by  Manufactures,  because  they 
cannot   possibly    conceal   their    machines,    their 

*"Il  farla." 
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turning  lathes,  their  looms,  from  which  it  is  easy 
to  figure  the  production,  and  hence,  with  some 
approach,  the  profit.  Professionals  do  not  pay 
at  all,  or  else,  pay  a  trifling  amount,  it  not  being 
easy  to  find  out  what  their  property  amounts  to. 

In  other  words,  the  tax  falls,  in  all  its  enormity, 
upon  the  real  producers,  upon  those  who  truly  and 
effectively  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
public  wealth  and  the  public  contentment;  and 
lets  those  go  free,  or  nearly  so,  who,  after  all, 
produce  nothing,  and  who,  for  the  greater  part, 
live  like  parasites  at  the  expense  of  the  producers. 

But  in  the  Italian  fiscal  system,  almost  more 
grave  and  pernicious  than  the  scheme  of  taxation, 
is  the  method  of  its  application.  When  a  fiscal 
system  has  been  conceived  and  put  together  in  a 
way  to  promote  the  development  of  wealth,  it 
does  not  much  matter  whether  its  figures  are 
proportionately  high.  If  I  find  myself  in  such 
conditions,  that  I  can  make  through  my  industry 
a  profit  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  it 
would  not  ruin  me  if  the  public  treasury  should 
take  from  me  twenty  per  cent,  of  this  profit; 
there  would  still  remain  to  me  eight  thousand 
dollars,  with  which  I  could  manage  to  live 
comfortably.  But  certainly  a  fiscal  system  would 
be  intolerable  to  me,  and  would  receive  my 
imprecations,  as  hearty  as  those  of  the  Italians 
— and  if  you  could  but  hear  how  eloquent 
these  are! — which  should  constrain  me  at  every 
step,   which   should  bind  and  mulct   my   activ- 
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ities  in  a  way  that  would  hinder  me,  under  the 
very  same  conditions,  from  making  more  than 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars.  With  such  a  minute 
profit  it  is  natural  that  even  a  minimum  tax 
becomes  insupportable,  odious,  vexatious. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  system  under  which 
taxes  are  conceived  and  applied  in  Italy.  Not 
only  is  no  sort  of  activity  encouraged,  for  a  man 
can  escape  all  taxes  when  he  does  nothing,  when 
he  holds  his  capital  idle;  but  let  him  get  the  idea 
in  his  head  of  setting  to  work  to  produce  some- 
thing, he  will  at  once  find  himself  engaged  in  a 
war  to  the  knife  with  the  tax  collector. 

There  has  been  much  criticism,  spoken  and 
written,  of  our  American  taxes,  especially  of  our 
customs  duties;  and  I  admit  that  some  of  these 
opinions  are  not  without  foundation,  because  for 
the  matter  of  that,  taxes  are  like  illnesses — the  less 
there  is  of  them  the  better.  But  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  in  our  high  duties  we  especially 
aim  to  defend  ourselves  against  foreign  com- 
petition; which  support,  notwithstanding  all  the 
theories  of  economists,  has  proved  itself  truly 
effective ;  so  much  so,  that  in  a  short  space  of  time 
it  has  placed  our  industries  on  a  par  with  European 
industries,  and  enabled  us  to  sell  in  their  markets, 
our  products,  at  a  better  price.  In  Italy,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  most  strange  system  of  taxes  has 
been  applied.  For  the  greater  part  they  fall  upon 
the  raw  material;  so  that  these  taxes  certainly 
produce  a  profit  to  the  treasury,  but  they  suffocate, 
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or  at  least  render  very  difficult,  the  development 
of  infant  industries. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  taxes  on  that 
basis  of  all  industries:  agriculture.  The  taxes 
which  the  poor  farmers  pay,  are  something  which 
you  would  never  believe!  It  will  suffice  for  me 
to  tell  you  that,  between  government  and  local 
taxes,  some  of  the  provinces  see  forty  and  even 
fifty  per  cent,  of  their  products  taken  from  them 
by  the  treasury.  You  will  say,  how  is  it  possible 
that  such  things  go  on  with  impunity?  Certainly 
our  people  would  not  tolerate  it  for  a  month. 
These  things  are  possible  in  Italy,  because  the  Ital- 
ians, who  are  so  easily  excited  and  whose  feelings  are 
so  intense,  are  nevertheless  the  most  docile  people 
in  the  world ;  give  them  but  a  chance  to  fulminate 
with  four  oaths,  very  eloquent  ones,  as  you  might 
say  ore  rotundo,  against  the  government  and  all  its 
agents,  against  the  Madonna  and  all  the  saints  in 
Paradise,  and  behold  they  will  then  quietly  take 
up  their  burden  again,  going  on  their  way  grum- 
blingly,  but  almost  happy,  and  certainly  resigned. 

The  strangest  thing  is  that  neither  the  radical 
parties,  nor  the  socialists,  who  show  up,  with  rea- 
son, the  miserable  and  truly  pitiful  conditions  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  peasantry 
live,  give  to  this  fact  the  importance  which  it  by 
rights  deserves.  They  bitterly  criticise  the  gov- 
ernment and  cry  with  a  loud  voice  against  it,  if  it 
sends  carabineers  to  hold  up  the  strikers;  they 
attack  the  proprietors  who  pay  ridiculous  wages ; 
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but  they  very  seldom  take  under  their  considera- 
tion the  fiscal  system,  which  is  one  of  the  first 
causes  of  this  state  of  affairs,  inasmuch  as  it 
impoverishes  agriculture  and  the  farmer,  and 
renders  almost  impossible  the  payment  of  adequate 
wages  on  account  of  the  great  proportion  of  the 
product  which  it  itself  subtracts. 

The  law  in  regard  to  sugar  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  Italian  fiscal  system. 

You  must  know,  and  this  will  surely  be  a  curi- 
ous bit  of  news  to  you,  that  the  lucky  Italian  tax- 
payer pays  for  his  sugar,  what  with  government 
and  communal  duties,  about  four  times  the  value 
of  the  stuff  itself. 

I  can  hear  you  interrupting  me  here:  "Com- 
munal duties!  What  on  earth  are  they?"  Yes,  my 
dear  friends,  you  do  not  know  these  and  certainly 
you  could  never  have  imagined  them!  Italy, 
which  has  gone  through  so  many  sacrifices,  and 
has  given  to  the  world  so  many  examples  of  heroism 
in  the  endeavour  to  constitute  her  unity,  keeps 
all  her  cities,  and  the  greater  part  of  her  villages, 
rigidly  and  ferociously  separated  from  each  other; 
each  one  of  these  cities,  each  one  of  these  villages 
is  surrounded  by  an  impenetrable  fortified  wall 
which  is  called  both  in  technical  and  vulgar 
language  the  "octroi  belt."  Across  this  belt 
nothing  can  pass  without  having  been  first 
minutely  examined,  verified,  weighed,  and  taxed. 
Almost  everything  which  serves  the  daily  needs, 
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almost  everything  used  as  nutriment,  as  well  as 
everything  which  is  drunk,  before  coming  into 
a  city,  must  pay  a  tax;  thousands. and  thousands  of 
guards  watch  over  the  execution  of  this  law;  they 
stand  sentinel  day  and  night,  in  sun  and  in  rain, 
armed  with  their  muskets.  If,  at  their  summons, 
you  do  not  at  once  turn  over  your  bags,  even  antici- 
pating their  demand;  or  if  you  seek  to  escape,  or 
to  conceal  anything  from  them,  they  have  the 
right  to  arrest,  and,  perchance,  to  shoot!  Imagine 
a  statesman,  a  Minister  of  Finance,  for  example, 
dreaming  of  introducing  such  a  system  in  England 
or  in  our  United  States!  A  negro  who  had  vio- 
lated white  children  might  more  easily  escape 
lynching  than  the  unfortunate  inventors  of  such 
a  fiscal  system,  the  vexatiousness  of  which  is  only 
surpassed  by  its  stupidity. 

But,  let  us  return  to  our  subject.  I  was  saying 
that,  in  Italy,  sugar  cost  nearly  four  times  as  much 
as  it  does  in  England,  for  example,  this  being  due 
to  the  government  taxes  and  communal  duties. 
Notwithstanding  the  tremendously  high  price 
of  cane  sugar,  Italy  was  very  tardy  in  following 
the  example  of  other  countries,  in  taking  up 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root.  But  the 
inevitable  finally  did  happen;  in  view  of  the  high 
prices  of  sugar,  this  manufacture,  which  might 
be  called  indigenous,  developed  quite  rapidly ;  and 
then,  that  did  not  fail  to  happen,  which,  given  the 
Italian  system  of  finance,  might  be  regarded,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  as  something  even  more 
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inevitable:  in  short,  the  Italian  Government 
proceeded,  with  zest,  its  sleeves  rolled  up,  to 
beat  down  the  new  industry  with  taxes. 

Thanks  to  the  perfection  of  new  machinery, 
and  to  the  energy  of  the  manufacturers,  the 
fabrication  of  sugar  from  beet-root  was  able  to 
lift  its  head  again,  even  after  these  blows,  and 
experienced  a  period  of  prudent  prosperity.  When 
behold,  the  government,  at  this  point,  proceeded 
to  impose  fresh  taxes.  The  discussion  over  this 
matter,  which  took  place  in  the  Italian  Parliament, 
is  most  instructive;  the  Minister  of  Finance  was 
much  grieved  to  demonstrate  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  sugar  from  beet-root  were  drawing 
too  high  returns  from  their  industry. 

And  this  is  an  argument  which  never  fails  in 
its  aim,  especially  in  a  parliament  composed  of 
theorists,  as  are  almost  all  parliaments,  but  as  is, 
above  all  others,  the  Italian  Parliament.  T,he 
increase  of  the  tax  was  voted  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  But  to  no  one,  neither  radical  nor 
socialist,  the  enthusiastic  guardians  of  the  people, 
did  it  occur  to  say:  "It  may  be  very  true,  as  the 
honourable  minister  asserts,  that  the  manufactur- 
ers of  beet-root  sugar  are  reaping  enormous  profits. 
But  there  are  two  knives  which  could  be  used  to 
cut  away  from  this  great  profit :  one  belongs  to  the 
tax-collector,  who  would  cut  off  the  major  part; 
this  is  the  remedy  proposed  to  us  now  by  our 
excellent  minister.  But  there  is,  besides,  another 
knife,  which  should  be  used  by  the  same  minister, 
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and  which  would  ciit  off  another  good  bit,  by  means 
of  the  octroi  duty  on  imported  sugar.  If  we  should 
employ  this  second  knife,  the  price  of  sugar  in 
the  national  market  will  diminish  proportionably, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  manufacturers 
of  beet-root  sugar  will  also  be  obliged  in  their  turn 
to  reduce  the  price  of  the  sugar  they  manufacture. 
In  this  way  we  will  have  obtained  two  results: 
on  one  side,  we  will  necessarily  have  diminished 
considerably  the  gains  of  the  manufacturers;  on 
the  other,  the  taxpaying  Italian  citizen  will  have 
reaped  an  advantage,  as  from  now  on,  he  can  get 
his  sugar,  which  is  a  necessary  article  of  food,  and 
not  a  luxury,  at  a  much  more  moderate  price." 

It  seems  to  me  these  are  arguments  of  intuitive 
evidence.  But  notwithstanding,  no  one  has 
thought  of  them,  no  one  has  set  them  forth ;  and 
the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  in  Italy  has 
received  a  blow  from  which  it  will  never  recover. 
Thus,  on  one  side,  the  Italian  Government  will 
lose  the  product  of  the  manufacturing  taxes,  and 
on  the  other,  the  taxpayer  will  go  on  paying  a  price 
for  his  sugar,  which  compared  with  other  countries, 
is  truly  enormous.1 

But  there  is  more  than  this:  not  only  from  the 
hygienic  point  of  view,  is  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Italian  Government  unjustifiable,  in  as  far  as  sugar 
is  concerned,  but  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  best  interest  of  its  own  treasury.     If  in  Italy 

1  As  was  to  have  been  easily  foreseen,  the  sugar-men  have  since 
formed  themselves  into  a  trust.     {Note  to  third  edition.) 
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sugar  could  be  had — and  it  could  be  easily  had  if 
the  taxes  and  customs  were  not  so  terrible — at  the 
price  which  is  paid  for  it  by  the  English,  Germans, 
Swiss,  Austrians,  Dutch,  Belgians,  etc.,  there  is  a 
branch  of  industry  that  would  develop  at  once, 
and  become  flourishing  and  important;  one  for 
which  Italy  is  especially  adapted;  that  is,  the 
canning  industry. 

Italy  could,  if  she  willed,  surpass  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  in  the  production  of  table 
grapes,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  prunes,  oranges, 
peaches,  figs,  nuts,  etc.  Now  it  would  be  only 
natural,  if  sugar  was  at  a  moderate  price,  that 
Italy  should  hold  the  market  in  the  production  of 
the  best  preserves  in  the  world.  But  there  is  no 
slightest  idea  in  Italy  of  what  a  preserve  market 
might  be.  Those  few  business  houses  or  firms 
which  attend  to  this  industry  see  their  products 
rapidly  disposed  of  to  foreign  consumers;  the 
largest  of  these  firms  is  not  able  to  satisfy  the 
demands  which  come  from  London  alone.  But 
he  who  knows  Northern  Europe,  England,  and 
America,  and  who  knows  the  enormous  and 
prodigal  use  which  they  make  of  every  kind  of 
preserves,  can  easily  understand  what  profit  there 
would  ensue  to  Italy,  if  she  were  able  to  draw  on 
her  natural  resources,  and  develop  this  industry 
in  all  its  various  branches.  But  this  is,  and  must 
remain,  impossible,  whilst  the  fiscal  ordering  of 
the  government  maintains  sugar  at  its  present 
price. 
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Thus,  a  triple  wrong  is  done  to  the  country ;  it 
has  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  sugar  neces- 
sary to  its  consumption;  it  loses  the  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  the  development  of  those  in- 
dustries in  which  sugar  forms  the  essential  com- 
ponent; and  the  treasury  itself,  if  on  one  hand  it 
enjoys  the  customs  on  sugar  and  the  taxes  on  its 
manufacture;  on  the  other  hand,  it  loses  all  the 
revenue  that  might  come  to  it,  and  would  come 
in  great  quantity,  from  the  development  of  these 
industries  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Matters  have  come  to  a  point  which  is  the 
height  of  the  ridiculous,  and  yet  no  one  pays 
any  attention;  no  one  lifts  his  voice  in  Parlia- 
ment; not  even  the  newspapers,  which  have 
no  end  of  columns  at  the  disposition  of  any 
scandal-monger,  have  ever  uttered  a  word  in  this 
connection. 

For  instance,  the  Swiss  find  it  convenient  to 
come  down  into  Italy  to  get  cherries  (especially  in 
Emilia  and  Piedmont),  which  they  take  back 
with  them  to  Switzerland,  where  they  preserve 
them  with  sugar  and  then  export  them.  The 
Italians  who  have  the  cherries  in  their  own  home, 
right  at  their  hands,  who  have  the  cheapest  labour, 
cannot  compete  with  the  Swiss  however ;  in  this 
branch  of  industry;  and  why?  Do  you  think  it  is 
because  they  have  less  skill  and  less  energy,  or 
less  breadth  of  view?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  .  .  . 
They  cannot  succeed  in  winning  the  contest, 
solely  from  the  fact,  that  in  Italy,  glucose  costs 
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(simply  on  account  of  the  taxes  and  customs) 
almost  three  times  what  it  does  in  Switzerland. x 

This  is  only  one  example  from  the  many  I  could 
give  you.  The  Italian  fiscal  system  strangles 
infant  industries,  and  even  prevents  their  birth, 
because  it  cuts  off  their  oxygen,  cuts  away  their 
strength,  even  before  they  have  come  into  life. 
Take,  if  you  choose,  another  example,  the  building 
industry;  almost  everywhere  else,  new  houses  are 
exempt  from  taxes  for  a  period  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  years.  In  Italy,  where,  if  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  constant  increase  of  population  and 
because  of  what  might  be  called  the  atavic  scarcity 
of  habitations,  the  building  industry  should  ex- 
perience a  great  inflation,  with  advantage  to  all 
classes  of  the  population,  but  especially  to  the 
poorer  ones,  with  advantage  to  the  public  health, 
with  advantage  to  the  treasury  itself;  but  this 
industry  is  contracted,  hindered  from  the  moment 
of  its  birth,  because  the  new  constructions  are 
hardly  exempted  for  two  years,  and  little  more 
than  nominally  at  that,  and  the  taxes  which  are 
then  immediately  imposed  on  them  are  so  great 
they  would  have  even  horrified  the  Jews  in  Egypt, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Pharaohs.  Conceive, 
for  instance,  that  in  Rome,  what  with  communal 
and  government  taxes,  houses  have  to  pay  about 
thirty  per  cent,  of  their  gross  cost ;  and  as  there  is 

1  Some  time  since  the  tax  was  lifted  from  sugar  used  in  the 
confection  of  certain  products  intended  for  exportation.  (Note  to 
third  edition.) 
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no  revision  of  the  income  schedule  except  at  long 
intervals,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  taxes 
go  up  to  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
revenue. 

By  whom  are  these  taxes  paid?  In  the  last 
analysis,  evidently,  they  are  paid,  for  the  greater 
part,  by  the  consumers;  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
tenants.  And  yet  the  great  public  is  so  little 
practically  instructed  in  these  matters,  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  the  proprietors  of  the  houses 
had  instigated  an  agitation  to  have  these  enormous 
taxes  diminished,  the  general  public,  not  excluding 
the  radical  newspapers,  took  the  matter  up  in 
humorous  vein  and  started  in  to  quiz  these 
"  poor  proprietors,"  who  were  dying  of  hunger,  and 
who  needed  help  from  the  government! 

The  taxes  being  so  exaggeratedly  oppressive,  by 
a  natural  consequence  it  happens,  that  each  person 
seeks  every  possible  way  of  evading  them.  It  is 
a  continual,  and  daily  renewed  struggle  between 
the  business  man,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  pro- 
fessions on  the  one  side,  and  the  fiscal  agent  on 
the  other. 

The  warfare,  which  is  being  continually  waged 
by  all  classes  of  the  citizens,  certainly  cannot  have 
a  good  influence  on  the  formation  of  character. 
The  man  who  is  continually  obliged,  for  whatever 
motive,  if  not  to  lie,  at  least  to  dissimulate,  and 
this,  above  all,  to  the  central  authority,  which 
should  represent  in  his  eyes,  more  than  anything 
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else,  his  country  itself,  finishes  by  experienc- 
ing within  himself  a  positive  moral  depression. 
Italy,  which  but  a  little  while  since,  emerged  from 
a  long  tyranny,  whose  effect  was  to  enervate  and 
distort  character,  had  surely  no  need  of  a  fiscal 
system  which  would  continue  to  produce  more  or 
less  similar  effects.  Whoever  believes  that  the 
ultimate  and  supreme  action  of  the  State  should 
consist  in  elevating  the  character  of  its  citizens,  in 
making  their  spirit  more  truly  civilised,  that  is  to 
say  greater  and  stronger,  will  not  hesitate  to  recog- 
nise that  the  worst  and  most  deleterious  conse- 
quence of  the  Italian  fiscal  system  is  to  be  found 
in  this  moral  depression. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  consequences ;  there  are 
others,  most  grave,  of  the  social  and  economic  order. 

In  the  economic  world  of  our  day  there  is  one 
thing,  above  all,  which  is  indisputable:  the 
further  we  advance,  the  more  agriculture  is  per- 
fected, the  more  commerce  and  industry  are 
developed,  so  much  the  more  large  and  secure 
must  be  the  foundation  of  enterprises,  so  much  the 
more  necessary  is  the  aggregating  of  forces,  of 
enormous  capitals.  It  may  be  said  that  the  time 
has  now  forever  gone  by,  in  which  one  man  alone 
could  set  himself  going  in  an  industry,  beginning 
in  a  small  way,  with  one  or  two  looms,  with 
one  or  two  turning  lathes,  and,  increasing  the 
machinery,  a  little  at  a  time,  enlarge  his  own 
sphere  of  action,  increase  his  production,  and  store 
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up  wealth.  Competition  to-day  spreads  through 
a  larger  and  wider  field,  production  is  carried  on  on 
a  vast  scale,  and  in  the  world  of  affairs,  perhaps 
even  more  than  in  the  world  of  arms,  it  is  the 
great  battalions  which  secure  the  victory. 

How  is  it  possible  to  bring  together  great  forces 
and  large  capitals,  the  individual  forces  being 
rarely  sufficient? — There  is  but  one  means :  associa- 
tion; only  in  association  is  there  a  possibility  of 
uniting  capital  and  capacity  in  a  way  to  obtain  a 
probability  of  success,  when  entering  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Turn  your  eyes  around,  and  you  will 
see  that  the  flourishing  States,  the  rich  States,  the 
powerful  States,  are  those  in  which  the  spirit  of 
association  has  been  connected  with  a  high  degree 
of  development.  In  both  Germany  and  England, 
it  may  be  said  that  nine  tenths  of  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  are  not  in  the  hands  of 
private  firms,  but  in  those  of  collective  associations 
of  various  forms.  Furthermore,  in  our  United 
States,  not  only  is  nothing  more  done  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce  without  associations; 
but  the  association  has  even  entered  into  agricul- 
ture, and  with  full  sails.  Whilst  here  in  Italy, 
each  one  is  working  his  land  with  primitive  means, 
and  is  obliged  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  choose 
the  kind  of  cultivation  best  adapted  to  it,  to  obtain 
his  own  manure,  and  to  direct  his  work,  and  to 
find  himself  the  market  for  his  produce ;  in  America 
we  see  the  stock  companies  which  buy  enormous 
territory,  have  in  their  service  practical  farmers 
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and  technicians  for  every  branch  of  cultivation, 
have  specialists  to  look  after  the  manure,  the 
freight,  and  the  sales  in  the  most  propitious 
markets.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  poor  farmer, 
who  must  do  everything  himself  with  the  niggardly 
means  at  his  disposition,  should  sustain  compe- 
tition with  these  giant  essences  that  result  from 
the  united  and  sympathetic  work  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  associates? 

In  manufactures  the  advantages  of  association 
can  be  even  more  plainly  seen :  instead  of  a  hundred 
little  establishments,  in  each  one  of  which  the 
proprietor  both  works  and  directs  himself,  does 
almost  everything  himself — buys,  sells,  transfers, 
and  records;  and  is  always  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  insufficiently  informed;  and  falls  to 
scratching  his  head  every  ten  minutes,  as  he  sighs 
at  the  thought  of  the  term  of  payment  falling  due  ; 
there  would  be,  on  the  other  hand,  one  single 
establishment,  with  a  single  general  director,  who 
would  have  the  largest  means,  and  capacities  of 
the  first  order  at  his  disposal;  and  with  lower 
general  expenses,  could  produce  more,  better, 
and  cheaper  than  the  hundred  little  establish- 
ments put  together.  In  this  way  is  to  be  explained 
how  the  American  manufacturers  can  afford  to 
give  wages  to  their  hands  which  are  five  times, 
and  sometimes  six  and  seven  times,  greater  than 
those  of  the  Italian  workman,  and  at  the  same 
time  can  sell  their  products  cheaper. 

Now  you  will  ask  me  why  the  Italian  manu- 
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facturers,  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be  wise 
and  diligent,  do  not  take  up  this  powerful  lever  of 
association,  in  order  to  treble  their  force  and 
augment  their  fortunes  ?  How  does  it  happen  that 
the  aggregated  capitals  of  Italian  shareholding 
companies  (if  you  except  that  of  the  railroads  and 
others  subsidised  by  government)  do  not  reach  a 
million  of  francs1;  whilst  the  aggregated  capital 
of  the  English  industrial  associations  only,  as 
quoted  on  the  London  Exchange  (and  it  is  well 
known  that  many  of  them  have  no  quotation) 
exceeds  225  millions  of  francs?  Are  we  to  believe 
that  the  Italians  have  not  yet  recognised  the 
importance  of  this  new  and  colossal  instrument 
of  association? 

In  a  way  this  is  true:  they  have  not  yet 
recognised  its  immense  importance,  because  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  experiment  with  it  prac- 
tically, except  in  a  very  small  way.  But  this  fact  is 
only  the  consequence  of  another.  Italians  scarcely 
recognise  as  yet  the  value  of  association,  because 
up  to  the  present  time  their  fiscal  system  has 
hindered  them  from  making  the  experiment  along 
larger  lines. 

And  for  this  reason.  The  balance-sheets  of  the 
corporations  are  public;  hence,  they  can  also  be 
seen  by  the  tax  agent;  hence, — and  herein  lies 
the  terrible   consequence, — corporations   cannot 

1  During  these  last  years  there  has  been  a  notable  development ; 
these  capitals  now  actually  exceed  three  millions.  {Note  to  third 
edition.) 
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escape  any  of  their  taxes.  Private  firms,  on  the 
other  hand,  keep  their  balance-sheets  strictly  pri- 
vate ;  the  government  treasury  has  no  right  to  see 
them ;  they  can  thus  conceal  a  great  part  of  their 
profits,  and  so  escape  the  payment  of  a  larger  tax. 

The  Italians  have  no  idea  of  how  much  more 
easy  and  rapid  their  progress  would  be  in  every 
field  of  activity,  if  they  could  freely  and  without 
fear  of  the  government  treasury,  have  constant 
recourse  to  the  powerful  adjunct  of  association. 
Thousands  of  enterprises,  I  might  better  say 
hundreds  of  thousands,  any  one  of  which  could 
not  be  initiated  by  itself  or  would  fear  to  be,  would 
become  possible  by  means  of  association.  I 
should  like  to  cite  one  instance:  a  distinguished 
Italian  family,  with  which  I  am  on  an  intimate 
footing,  found  itself,  some  time  ago,  under  the 
necessity  of  selling  one  of  its  holdings,  in  order 
to  meet  an  urgent  obligation.  The  holding  had 
been  valued  at  1 ,800,000  francs.  My  friends  were 
ready  to  sell  it  for  a  third  less,  that  is  1,200,000 
francs;  but  the  price  was  to  be  paid  in  ready 
money ;  it  was  precisely  on  that  account  that  they 
were  willing  to  make  this  sacrifice. 

Now  be  pleased  to  take  into  account  how  many 
things  were  necessary  in  order  to  complete  this 
sale:  first  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  purchaser  who 
had  1,200,000  francs  at  his  immediate  disposal, 
besides  other  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  for 
the  stock  and  for  the  expenses  necessary  to  the 
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transaction.  Having  found  this  rara  avis,  it  was 
next  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  man  interested 
in  agriculture;  and  not  only  this,  but  that  he 
should  be  free  from  other  engagements  and  dis- 
posed to  go  establish  himself  in  this  central  part 
of  Italy  where  the  holding  was.  As  you  can  see 
it  was  far  from  being  an  easy  problem  to  solve; 
it  rather  resembled  the  squaring  of  the  circle.  It 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  difficult,  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  solve  it. 

But  see  how  this  problem,  incapable  of  solution 
by  any  single  individual,  would  become  most  easy 
of  solution  by  means  of  association.  A  Swiss 
gentleman,  with  whom  my  friends  had  been  in 
communication  for  some  time,  went  to  Geneva, 
where  he  persuaded  several  of  his  acquaintances  of 
the  desirability  of  the  affair ;  constituted,  with  their 
help,  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  1,500,000 
francs,  and  in  less  than  ten  days  came  down  into 
Italy  with  the  necessary  funds.  Having  acquired 
the  property  the  new  society  still  continues  to 
cultivate  it  to-day,  content,  on  the  whole,  with  its 
undertaking.  The  only  thing  which  bothers  it, 
being  the  incessant  and  most  ingenious  vexations 
of  the  government  treasury. 

It  is  useless  and  superfluous  to  insist  upon  the 
moral  and  social  advantages  which  association 
presents  in  contrast  with  the  private  enterprise. 
The  latter  is  somewhat  like  a  blind  lantern;  it  is 
impossible,  or  at  least  most  difficult,  to  discover 
what  is  standing  behind  it.     Credit,  which  is  at 
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the  root  of  all  commerce,  is  timid  and  distrustful 
when  it  has  to  do  with  the  firms  of  which  it  is 
scarcely  ever  possible  to  know  their  exact  situa- 
tion ;  on  the  other  hand  it  becomes  strong,  expands, 
and  multiplies  a  hundred -fold,  when  it  has  to  do 
with  associations  whose  balance-sheets  are  public 
property  and  hence  easily  kept  under  observation. 
It  may  also  be  added  that  the  multiplication  of 
commercial  associations  has  the  direct  consequence 
of  multiplying  and  of  rendering  more  secure  the 
bonds  between  citizens  of  every  class  and  of  every 
party. 

I  will  say  even  more:  association  alone  offers 
means  for  long  strides  towards  social  pacification. 
Through  it,  it  can  come  about  that  a  portion  of 
the  shares,  of  whatever  their  nature,  can  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  workmen,  who  can  thus  have 
representation  in  the  administrative  council  and 
in  the  directing  of  the  enterprise. 

All  this,  however,  will  continue  to  be  but  a 
myth  for  Italy,  while  the  government  treasury 
continues  to  plant  its  inexorable  claws  in  the 
hearts  of  all  enterprises  which  have  no  means  of 
concealing  their  balance-sheets. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  change  a  fiscal  system  (this 
is  another  grave  disadvantage  of  fiscal  systems 
which  have  been  badly  conceived  or  badly  put 
together),  the  Italian  Government  must  find,  in 
the  interim,  some  method  for  assisting  directly 
and  immediately  in  the  development  of  associa- 
tions in  the  economic  field.     There  is,  to  tell  the 
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truth,  one  mo£t  simple  way  of  effecting  this. 
Owing  to  the  obvious  reason  that  the  government 
employees  cannot  conceal  a  centime  of  their  in- 
come, they  only  pay  on  their  salaries  the  half  of 
the  tax  on  personal  property  that  is  paid  by  the 
private  individual.  As  the  stockholding  com- 
panies are  virtually  in  the  same  situation,  the 
government  should  apply  to  them  the  same 
treatment,  and  it  would  itself  obtain  from  this 
numerous  advantages;  for  instance,  associations 
would  increase  much  faster  in  Italy  than  they  have 
done  hitherto,  which  must  inevitably  increase  the 
national  wealth ;  an  opportunity  would  thus  be 
given  to  the  industrial  corporations  to  assign 
a  portion  of  their  shares  to  their  employees  and 
operators,  which  would  result  in  making  their 
work  more  effective  and  their  spirits  more  con- 
tented ;  and  finally,  the  treasury  itself,  would  reap 
a  larger  revenue,  because  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  private  firms  would  hasten  to  transform  them- 
selves into  joint  stock,  or  private,  companies, 
a  thing  which  they  refrain  from  doing  now,  out 
of  terror  of  the  treasury;  when  converted  into 
companies  whose  balances  are  made  public,  they 
would  gain  many  advantages  for  themselves,  but 
also  would  certainly  pay  higher  taxes  than  they 
usually  do  now. 

In  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  odiousness  of 
Italian  taxation,  I  will  cite  to  you  one  case  in 
particular :  in  America,  the  Steel  trust,  which  was 
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capitalised  at  more  than  $1,350,000,000,  was  able 
to  register  itself  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  by  pay- 
ing a  tax  of  a  million  dollars  (five  million  francs). 
Can  you  imagine  what  a  corporation  of  that  kind 
would  have  had  to  pay  in  Italy  for  its  registration 
tax?  As,  in  forming  this  association  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  capital  was  represented  by 
absolute  money  and  personal  property  and  at 
least  two-thirds  by  real  estate,  the  registration  tax 
would  have  amounted  to  about  280  millions  of 
francs!  In  other  words,  the  formation  of  this 
society  would  not  have  taken  place.  Now,  I  am 
no  great  admirer  of  trusts,  but  you  must  remember 
that  a  similar  tax  is  paid  by  every  form  of  com- 
mercial association  in  Italy. 

The  strange  thing  in  connection  with  this  is, 
that  the  Italian  Government  does  not  perceive 
that,  with  such  high  quotations,  the  tax  itself 
fails  in  its  end ;  nor  is  it  matter  of  surprise  when 
the  schedule  of  taxation  is  so  exorbitant  that  each 
person  should  seek  to  avoid  its  claws;  and  as  the 
public  treasury  makes  its  arms  long,  to  arrive 
at  its  end,  just  so  swiftly  does  the  taxpayer 
make  his  legs  move  to  escape  it.  Thus  it  happens 
that  numerous  companies,  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  Italians  and  Italian  capital,  and 
which  have  their  base  of  operations  in  Italy,  select 
some  foreign  city  for  their  place  of  incorporation. 
There  are  no  end  of  companies  which  have  been 
incorporated  at  a  certain  notary's  in  Lugano,  or 
in  some  other  of  the  Swiss  cantons;  this  central 
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office  is  purely  nominal ;  the  real  and  active  offices 
are  those  which  are  in  Italy  and  which  operate 
there,  but  these  latter  offices  are  constituted  with 
a  very  important  debt  towards  the  mother  office 
which  resides  in  Switzerland.  Naturally  the  in- 
terest due  to  the  mother  office  is  deducted  from 
their  balance-sheets ;  and  the  Italian  Government 

Treasury  gets  its  share only  from  what  is 

left. 


FIFTH  LETTER 

MONOPOLIES  AND   BOND    ISSUES 

Rome. 
My  dear  Friends: 

I  have  cited  to  you  several  facts  to  prove 
to  you  how  mistaken,  and  above  all  how  little 
practical,  is  the  Italian  fiscal  system.  Its  character 
of  exaggerated  taxation  and  of  impracticability 
is  revealed,  not  only  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
taxes  are  devised  and  applied,  but  also  in  all  those 
provisions,  by  means  of  which  the  treasury  seeks 
to  procure  a  revenue.  As  in  all  countries  in  the 
world,  naturally  here  also,  the  government  di- 
rected its  eye  to  salt  and  tobacco  as  the  surest 
sources  of  income.  So  far  the  matter  goes  without 
saying;  but  look  at  the  difference  between  our 
system  in  the  United  States  and  that  in  Italy. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  left  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  completely  free,  the  pre- 
paration of  it  free  also,  to  any  private  individual, 
but  it  has  placed  a  rather  high  tax  upon  the 
finished  product;  every  box  of  cigars,  every 
package  of  tobacco  comes  under  a  government 
tax.     In  this  way  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  has  obtained  a  double  result:  It  has  first, 
which  appears  to  me  the  greater  advantage  of 
the  two,  kept  this  product  untaxed,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  would  be  the  source  of  great  wealth 
to  the  rising  country;  in  the  second  place,  it  has 
abstracted  for  itself  a  great  advantage  by  the 
tax  on  the  manufactured  article.1 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  has  the  govern- 
ment done  in  Italy?  It  has  established  a  terrible 
monopoly:  It  alone  is  allowed  to  cure  the  tobacco, 
to  prepare  it  as  cigars,  cigarettes,  smoking- tobacco, 
or  snuff ;  it  alone  is  allowed  to  sell  it.  And  though 
there  are  many  regions  in  Italy  which  would  lend 
themselves  magnificently  to  the  very  best  pro- 
duction of  tobacco,  the  government  positively 
prohibits,  suppresses,  and  annihilates  this  pro- 
duction, because  it  might  result  in  a  competition 
detrimental  to  its  own  monopoly! 

Can  you  imagine  anything  more  tremendously 
stupid?  It  would  be  about  the  same  as  if  the 
government  in  a  country  like  Italy,  essentially 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  should  take 
it  into  its  head  to  be  the  only  wine  producer  itself. 
Naturally  it  would  establish  immense  cellars, 
would  get  the  grapes  from  where  it  best  suited  it, 
would  have  an  army  of  workmen  and  of  employees 
in  its  service,  and  perhaps,  it  might  even  give  a 
decent  wine  at  a  reasonable  price.  But  naturally, 
it  would  suppress,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  tobacco, 

1  In  1906  the  internal  revenue  tax  from  tobacco  alone  amounted 
to  250  million  francs.     {Note  to  third  edition.) 
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viniculture  on  the  part  of  any  private  individual ; 
the  cultivation  of  vines  would  become  a  crime 
against  the  rights  of  the  treasury,  a  treason  to  be 
severely  punished  by  the  law.  The  government 
only  could  buy  grapes,  could  make  and  sell  wine. 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  treasury  might  obtain 
quite  a  revenue  from  such  a  system ;  but  who  can 
calculate,  even  in  millions,  the  harm  which  would 
result  to  the  country? 

What  this  most  wise  fiscal  system  has  done  for 
tobacco,  it  has  also  done  for  salt ;  the  government 
alone  manufactures  and  sells  salt;  and  when  it  is 
in  need  of  more  funds,  all  it  has  to  do,  is  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  salt.  Thus,  a  little  at  a  time, 
we  have  come  to  a  price,  which  makes  salt  an 
absolute  luxury  to  the  poor  Italian  peasant,  just 
as  sugar  is.  The  private  person  who  would  like  to 
derive  advantage  from  natural  conditions  and  pro- 
duce salt,  would  be  imprisoned  and  punished  as 
a  thief.  And  if  you  take  into  account  the  posi- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean, 
of  the  extent  and  nature  of  her  coast-line, 
there  is  no  country  that  could  compete  with  her 
in  the  production  of  salt,  if  it  were  left  to  the  free 
initiative  of  the  private  individual.  Italy  then, 
besides  having  her  own  salt  in  enormous  quantities 
and  at  the  lowest  prices,  would  be  the  natural 
provider  of  it  to  many  countries ;  and  instead  of  the 
few  paltry  millions,  which  are  now  absorbed  by 
the  public  treasury,  they  might  very  possibly  be 
increased  to  ten  times  as  much. 
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To  further  demonstrate  to  you  the  little  prac- 
ticality there  is  in  these  schemes  of  government,  I 
should  also  tell  you  how  the  railroads  were  con- 
structed, and  how  the  property  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal congregations  was  sold;  but  I  will  speak  of 
these  at  another  time;  I  am  confident  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  occasion  for  bringing  them  up  in  the 
future.  But  now,  I  want  to  tell  you  of  another 
way  in  which  the  Italian  Government  acquires 
the  funds,  more  or  less  necessary,  for  its  expenses; 
and  that  is,  the  emission  of  government  notes. 
The  superlative  impracticability  of  their  sys- 
tem shines  out  here  in  a  positively  luminous 
way. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  like 
nearly  all  other  governments  in  the  world,  has  been 
under  the  necessity  of  getting  money  by  loans; 
especially  during  our  great  Civil  War,  the  emission 
of  notes  mounted  up,  through  continuous  issuing 
as  you  might  say,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  five 
billion  dollars.  What  system  did  our  government 
adopt?  It  found  itself  in  an  absolutely  critical 
condition ;  it  was  difficult  to  foresee  the  duration 
and  issue  of  the  war.  Consequently  its  credit  was 
far  from  solid,  and  in  order  to  induce  the  bankers 
and  all  those  who  had  money  to  lend,  to  give  it 
credit,  it  was  naturally  necessary  to  offer  them 
very  good  terms.  But  did  it  enter  the  heads  of 
the  men  in  our  government  to  issue  a  public  bond 
of  the  value  of  ioo  dollars  for  50  or  60  dollars? 
Fortunately  we  had  then,  as  we  always  have  had 
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in  our  government  offices,  practical  men:  whatever 
may  be  the  defects  of  our  statesmen,  they  have 
always  been  men  with  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  of  business.  So  our  government 
did  not  do  like  the  heir  of  a  family  who  gives  a 
promissory  note,  payable,  as  they  say  here,  on 
the  death  of  his  father;  that  is,  he  receives  500 
francs,  or  less,  and  gives  a  note  in  exchange  for 
1000  francs.  Our  statesmen  have  done  as  the 
bankers  and  business  men  would  do,  who,  in 
critical  times,  must  resign  themselves  to  paying  a 
very  heavy  percentage  for  the  money  they  borrow ; 
but  if  they  give  a  promissory  note  for  1000  francs 
they  propose  to  receive  1000  francs,  except  for 
the  deduction  of  the  discount  agreed  upon.  Thus 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  issued 
national  bonds  offering  as  high  as  nine  per  cent, 
interest;  but  this  national  bond  has  to  be  paid 
for  at  its  face  value ;  that  is,  whoever  received  from 
the  United  States  a  bond  with  the  nominal  value 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  was  obliged  to  pay  one 
hundred  dollars  in  currency  for  it.  Later,  when 
times  became  better,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  proposed  to  its  creditors  to  reduce 
the  interest  to  eight  per  cent.  Naturally  it  was  in 
a  position  to  take  up  the  bond  from  those  who 
would  not  accept  this  proposition,  because,  at  this 
rate,  the  very  highest,  it  was  certain  to  find 
money  elsewhere.  Still  later,  it  reduced  the 
interest  to  seven  per  cent.,  then  to  six,  then  to 
five,  then   to   four,  and  so  on  to  our  own    day, 
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when  the  United  States  bonds  do  not  bring  in 
more  than  two  per  cent. 

And  what  has  the  Italian  Government  done  on 
its  part?  It  has  done  precisely  like  the  heir  of 
the  family,  who  is  short  of  funds,  and  does  n't 
care  to  what  amount  the  promissory  note  reaches, 
to  which  he  is  putting  his  signature,  so  that  the 
bit  of  money,  for  which  he  has  most  urgent  need, 
is  given  him  at  once;  and  to  tell  the  truth  the 
Italian  Government  finds  itself  in  this  matter  in 
very  good  company  with  some  other  European 
governments.  The  numerous  series  of  emissions 
of  Italian  state  bonds  is  very  instructive:  in  1861, 
bonds  were  issued  for  714,883,800  lire,  but  there 
were  really  only  496,965,412  lire  which  came  into 
the  treasury;  that  is,  for  every  debt  contracted 
for  100  lire,  the  treasury  only  received  69.50.  In 
1863,  bonds  were  issued  for  1,028,620,000  lire, 
but  only  699,964,000  were  paid  into  the  treasury, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  68.05  for  every  hundred 
lire.  In  1864,  money  advanced  by  the  Societa 
anonima  dei  beni  demaniali:  amount  of  the  debt 
accepted  212,100,000  lire;  actual  cash  taken  in  by 
the  treasury  only  150,000,000.  Again  in  1864, 
bonds  issued  for  100  millions  of  capital;  only  62 
millions  received.  In  1865,  a  new  issue  for  680,- 
000,000  lire;  only  429,000,000  lire  taken  in;  that 
is  to  say,  63.44  ^Te  f°r  every  one  hundred  issued. 
In  1866,  a  national  loan  of  353,000,000;  only 
311,000,000  paid  in.  Ecclesiastical  obligations: 
total  obligation  of  360,000,000  lire;    actual   re- 
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ceipts  304,000,000.  In  1867,  another  sale  of 
bonds  for  196,000,000  lire;  93,000,000  paid  in. 
Anticipated  payments  on  the  part  of  the  Regia 
dei  Tabacchi,  237,000,000  lire;  capital  material- 
ised 173,000,000  lire;  and  so  on.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Italian  Treasury  are  almost  all  of  this 
character. 

You  will  say  how  is  it  possible  that  a  govern- 
ment can  show  itself  so  impractical  in  the  concep- 
tion of  taxes,  in  their  application,  and  in  all  the 
methods  of  procuring  the  necessary  funds  for  its 
needs? 

According  to  my  opinion,  one  of  the  worst  mis- 
fortunes which  afflicts  the  Italian  Government  is 
this,  that  at  her  head  there  have  always  been  great 
lawyers,  great  professors,  and  at  times  a  general; 
but  never  were  there  any  practical  men,  any  men 
of  affairs.  The  only  Italian  political  man  who  had 
any  practicalt  direct,  and  personal  knowledge  of 
business,  whether  of  the  agricultural,  industrial, 
commercial,  or  banking  departments  was  Camillo 
Cavour;  and  this  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the 
reasons  why  he  was,  without  exception,  the  great- 
est among  Italian  statesmen. 

The  lack  of  men  with  a  practical  and  direct 
knowledge  of  business  is  felt  throughout  the  whole 
public  administration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy; 
of  the  508  deputies  I  verily  believe  that  at 
least  four  hundred  are  lawyers;  there  are  very 
few  bankers  or  business  men,  and  even  fewer 
agriculturists. 
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Consequently  you  can  imagine  the  amount  of 
discussion  and  academic  hair-splitting,  especi- 
ally upon  theoretical  or  abstract  questions!  The 
practical  questions,  which  are  generally  the  most 
important  in  the  field  of  politics,  have  but  little 
attraction  for  any  of  the  deputies,  because  their 
entire  intellectual  habitus  is  completely  foreign  to 
these  matters.  All  Italian  instruction,  both  public 
and  private,  is  arranged  to  produce  theorists; 
administration  or  management,  which  is  the  same 
as  organisation,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  public  as  well  as  private  affairs,  is  not 
included;  there  is  no  appreciation  of  it.  In  all 
commercial  affairs,  in  all  institutions,  the  ad- 
ministrative is  looked  upon  as  of  secondary  im- 
portance; as  they  say  here,  a  bit  of  the  routine, 
as  contrasted  with  the  general  direction.  With 
us, — just  to  show  the  contrast, — in  all  the  great 
newspapers,  the  manager,  that  is  to  say  the 
administrator,  is  superior  to  all;  and,  in  fact,  as 
every  one  who  has  a  little  experience  knows  full 
well,  an  active,  prudent,  and  intelligent  adminis- 
tration counts  for  three-fourths  of  the  success  in 
this,  as  in  any  other  enterprise.  In  Italy  the 
administrative  officer  of  a  newspaper  is  a  most 
secondary  personage;  the  lowest  editor,  the 
smallest  stationer  looks  down  on  him.  Once, 
before  I  was  au  courant  in  this  matter,  I  ran  the 
risk  of  gravely  offending  a  young  gentleman  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made;  as  I  knew  that  he  was 
connected  with  a  newspaper,  I  innocently  asked 
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him  if  he  belonged  to  the  editorial  or  administra- 
tive department.  The  young  gentleman  visibly- 
raised  his  eyebrows,  and  replied  to  me  very  dryly : 
"I  do  not  occupy  myself  with  the  management!" 

This  disdain  of  the  practical  side  in  every  branch 
of  activity  bears  very  sad  consequences.  If  Italy 
is  wasting  her  energies  and  is  not  reaching  the 
position  which  her  natural  advantages  should 
accord  her,  the  cause  may  be  sought,  for  the  most 
part,  in  this  mistaken  conception. 

Those  parts  of  Italy  which  have  attained  to 
notable  prosperity  are  precisely  the  ones  in  which 
the  best  minds  have  received  a  practical  direction 
in  their  studies  and  have  understood  that  the 
administration  of  affairs,  is  not  only  a  most  im- 
portant matter,  but  requires  talent  and  exceptional 
qualities,  as  much  so  as,  and  perhaps  more  than, 
to  make  fine  speeches,  or  to  practise  a  profession, 
or  give  instruction  in  it. 

This  lack  of  practicality  leads  to  ludicrous  in- 
stances which  excite  one  to  laughter.  For  ex- 
ample, Italy  is  fairly  inundated  with  books  which 
treat  of  her  situation  and  her  future.  I  have 
glanced  through  several  of  these  books.  I  expected 
to  find  in  them  discussions  of  problems  of  the  day, * 
together  with  suggestions  of  a  practical  method 
of  overcoming  the  present  difficulties,  of  correcting 
or  ameliorating  certain  tendencies;. of  opening  the 
way,  in  short,  to  a  better  future.  And  what  did  I 
find  here,  instead?    From  the  first  page  to  the 

1  DeW  oggi. 
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last,  these  books  are  full  of  long  discussions  on 
the  question  of  the  races,  on  the  decadence  and 
renascence  of  nations,  on  Greek  and  Roman  in- 
fluences, etc.;  one  author  indeed,  in  connection 
with  the  urgent  problems  of  the  day  in  Italy, 
brings  himself  before  the  public  with  long  dis- 
sertations on  skulls;  and  there  you  see,  filing 
before  you,  in  a  sort  of  Danse  Macabre,  prehistoric 
skulls,  Etruscan  skulls,  Iberian  skulls,  Ligurian 
skulls — God  bless  you!  And  all  this  in  order  to 
sustain,  or  deny,  that  the  Italians  are  a  used-up 
race,  that  their  historical  anthropo-ethnological 
evolution  is  finished,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for 
them  but  to  put  out  the  light  and  go  to  bed. 

The  Italian  is  naturally  full  of  humour;  his  is  a 
gay  and  wild  humour,  different  from  our  Anglo- 
Saxon;  ours  is  a  somewhat  sour  humour,  "dry," 
as  we  call  it;  which,  rather  than  parting  the  lips 
for  a  smile,  really  contracts  them,  so  that  while 
the  eye  shines  and  lights  up  merrily,  the  lips  look 
as  if  we  were  laughing  in  our  sleeve.  Typical  of 
our  humour  is  what  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Hamlet  when  he  holds  the  skull  of  Yorick  in  his 
hands.  The  humour  of  the  Italians  is  merry,  gay, 
and  breaks  out  and  sparkles  like  the  new  wine 
from  their  hills ;  it  is  a  ready  humour  which  escapes 
like  an  electric  flash;  you  will  unexpectedly  sur- 
prise it  in  the  roguish  winks  of  the  children,  and  in 
the  sudden  sparkling  of  the  splendid,  magnificent, 
and  extraordinary  eyes  of  those  splendid,  magni- 
ficent, and  extraordinary  women. 
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Well,  this  great  natural  font  of  gay  bonhomie 
and  merry  humour  is  accompanied  by  a  strange 
fact ;  the  moment  any  one  appears  with  an  aureole 
of  reputation,  or  the  mantle  of  a  scholar,  the 
Italian  man,  and  even  more  the  Italian  woman, 
immediately  allows  himself  to  be  impressed; 
diffident  of  his  own  culture,  and  full  of  respect  for 
knowledge,  he  takes  quite  seriously  that  which  is 
seriously  presented  to  him  as  the  result  of  science ; 
and  even  when  in  the  secrecy  of  his  own  soul  it 
seems  to  him  a  paradox  or  a  stupidity,  he  assumes 
an  attitude  of  respect  and  seriousness,  suffocating 
his  natural  humour  which  would  willingly  incite 
him  to  a  good  laugh. 

Here,  for  example,  a  youth,  who  has  a  certain 
kind  of  brilliant  and  easily  assimilating  mind, 
comes  before  the  public  with  clever  political  and 
sociological  theories;  of  course  he  has  no  ex- 
perience either  of  life  or  of  the  world;  he  has  no 
particle  of  practical  knowledge  to  control  the 
imaginings  of  his  intellect.  With  us,  too,  there 
are  not  wanting  youths  of  brilliant  minds,  who 
push  themselves  to  the  front,  and  preach  to  the 
men  and  the  nations  the  paths  they  should  follow ; 
not  unlike  him  who  has  never  seen  a  cannon,  and 
undertakes  to  explain  to  an  old  artillery  officer  the 
way  to  manoeuvre  it.  But  with  us,  these  youths 
are  listened  to  only  with  the  benevolent  smile 
with  which  we  listen  to  those  bright  boys,  at  the 
head  of  their  class,  who  declaim  their  compositions 
with  fine  gestures  and  much  vivacity,  on  the  day 
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of  the  distribution  of  diplomas;  then  that  is  the 
end  of  it,,  and  the  world  goes  along  on  its  way;  if 
it  is  in  need  of  counsel,  it  turns  towards  those 
who  have  had  a  longer  and  wiser  experience  and  in 
whom  speaks  a  past  full  of  action  and  of  success. 
But  here,  these  prodigies  of  youthful  brilliancy 
are  received,  considered,  and  argued  with,  in  all 
seriousness.  Experienced  sailors  on  the  sea  of 
life,  whether  administrative,  or  parliamentary, 
listen  to  them  and  cite  them.  The  newspapers 
talk  of  them;  and  as  these  form  public  opinion, 
behold  a  whole  people  vexed  and  disheartened 
because  a  bright  student  of  the  university  has  dis- 
covered, by  examining  the  skulls  in  a  museum, 
that  the  Latin  races  are  used  up,  and  that  they  can 
have  no  part  in  the  future ! 

If  it  is  necessary  to  elect  a  delegate,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  the  man  of  affairs,  expert,  with 
far-reaching  and  practical  views,  or  the  great 
agriculturist,  or  the  manufacturer  of  the  first  rank, 
who  would  naturally  limit  himself  to  a  modest 
platform,  cognisant  of  the  exigencies  of  reality, 
has  no  chance.  But  there  is  every  probability  of 
success  for  the  brilliant  youth,  of  fluent  words, 
who  has  never  done  anything  in  the  world  but 
read  books,  and  who,  not  knowing  reality,  passes 
beyond  its  limits,  without  being  even  conscious 
thereof,  and  disports  himself  on  an  horizon,  the 
larger  the  more  fantastic,  publishing  a  program 
specially  adapted  to  impress  a  public  which  has 
little  knowledge  and  much  imagination. 
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In  this  trait  of  the  Italian  character,  there  is 
also  somewhat  of  good,  because  it  serves  to  show 
the  fundamental  and  ineradicable  idealism  of 
this  most  noble  people.  But  this  idealism  needs 
to  be  more  tempered  by  experience  and  a  sense  of 
reality,  without  which,  the  risk  is  too  often  run  of 
confiding  the  administration  of  public  matters  to 
the  most  ready  tongue  and  the  least  expert  hands. 

We  Americans  possibly  go  to  the  other  extreme ; 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  rather  than  elect  an  idealist, 
we  elect  a  knave.  And  knaves  are  not  lacking  in 
our  government!  All  the  world  knows  this,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  this  note. 
But  our  administrations  present  an  advantage 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance:  they  are 
almost  always,  I  think  I  might  say  always,  in  the 
hands  of  practical  men ;  in  this  consists,  in  a  great 
part,  the  secret  of  their  success ;  for,  though  without 
doubt  it  is  most  immoral  that  a  branch  of  the 
government  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
rascal,  yet  if  this  rascal,  with  his  practical  experi- 
ence, and  only  taking  a  million  for  himself,  makes 
the  country  the  gainer  of  twenty  million,  his  ad- 
ministration is  after  all  a  success  to  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  much  more  moral, 
to  have  at  the  head  an  honest,  upright  man;  but 
if  the  latter  is  a  Utopian,  or  a  mad-head  totally 
destitute  of  experience,  whilst  he  does  not  put  a 
centime  into  his  own  pockets,  if  he  makes  the 
country  lose  millions,  evidently,  the  final  result 
of  his  administration  is  disastrous. 
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The  choice  of  theorists  in  Italy,  and  of  practical 
men  in  the  United  States,  for  the  public  admin- 
istrations, is  also  dependent  on  the  way  in  which 
the  political  institutions  of  the  two  countries  are 
conceived.  The  comparison  is  interesting,  and  I 
shall  not  fail  to  speak  of  it  to  you;  but  for  this 
time  you  must  allow  me  to  break  off,  and  put  out 
my  light  and  go  to  bed — like  any  old  Latin  race! 


SIXTH  LETTER 

THE   ROMAN  CAMPAGNA  AND  THE  CAPITAL 

Rome. 
My  dear  Friends  : 

So  you  think  I  am  no  well-wisher  to  this 
country  because  I  do  nothing  but  find  matter  for 
ridicule  or  blame!  Not  so,  my  friends;  I  love  this 
country  as  my  second  fatherland.  I  can  show 
you,  at  every  turn,  such  beautiful  and  amiable 
qualities,  such  precious  elements!  These  bind 
me  to  it  more  and  more,  and  in  my  heart  I  feel 
the  certainty  that,  from  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe,  Italy  is  reserved  for  a  splendid  future. 

Do  not  doubt  but  that  I  shall  also  speak  to  you 
of  these  good  and  beautiful  matters,  and  with 
much  greater  pleasure  than  I  now  experience  in 
criticising.  But  it  is  on  this  very  account  that  I 
become  so  outraged,  and  cannot  keep  quiet,  when 
I  see  such  precious  elements,  such  glorious  oppor- 
tunities, almost  entirely  wasted,  by  an  incredible 
lack  of  practicality  and  of  capacity  for  organisa- 
tion, on  the  part  of  those  in  whose  hands  has  been 
the  direction  of  the  country. 

Just  see!  this  very  day,  on  this  splendid  May 
73 
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morning,  I  went  out  in  my  little  trap  to  take  a 
turn  around  Rome;  I  looked  at  what  had  been 
done  here,  and  thought,  necessarily,  of  what  was 
not  being  done,  and  yet  which  could  just  as  well 
have  been  done;  and  then  I  said  to  myself,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  that  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
possible  to  find  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  a 
more  signal  example  of  the  complete  absence  of 
organising  faculties  than  has  been  exemplified 
here,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  capital  of  Italy 
was  transferred  to  this  Eternal  City,  and  in  the 
attempts  to  purvey  to  the  exigencies  of  the  new 
capital. 

Believe  me,  my  friends,  it  is  a  sum  total  of 
such  grotesque  things,  that  it  seems  truly  incred- 
ible.    Let  us  go  back,  for  a  moment,  to  1870. 

By  means  of  her  soldiers,  and  of  the  acumen  of 
her  statesmen,  and  aided  by  the  course  of  events, 
Italy  was  finally  enabled  to  realise  her  dream; 
to  press  herself  to  the  breast  of  the  great  Mother, 
Rome.  Her  soldiers  had  entered,  been  acclaimed 
and  been  blessed,  within  the  walls  of  the  Eternal 
City.  The  annexation  of  Rome  to  Italy  was  pro- 
claimed from  the  Capitol ;  Parliament  had  decreed 
the  transference  of  the  capital  from  Florence  to 
Rome. 

All  was  well  up  to  this  point ;  these  are  glorious 
events,  certainly  among  the  greatest  and  most 
memorable  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  the  fall  of 
the  Temporal  Power  will  have  consequences  that 
will  last,  to  put  it  in  the  words  of  Dante,  as 
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long  as  the  world  lasts1;  consequences  whose  im- 
portance greatly  transcends  the  mere  boundaries 
of  a  kingdom;  and  for  which  the  whole  world 
should  feel  grateful  to  Italy. 

But  let  us  take  up  the  practical  side,  that  is, 
the  manner  in  which  the  Italian  Government  has 
solved  the  practical  problems  which  were  necessa- 
rily connected  with  the  abandonment  of  Florence 
as  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  the  consecration  of 
Rome  to  this  use. 

The  problems  which  inevitably  presented  them- 
selves here,  and  which  it  was  impossible  not  to 
see,  unless  one  were  blind,  were  two:  viz.:  that  of 
the  Roman  Campagna;  and  that  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  Rome,  of  its  adaptation  to  becoming  the 
capital  of  United  Italy. 

The  problem  of  the  Roman  Campagna  imposed 
itself  in  the  most  clear  and  urgent  way.  It  was  a 
very  weighty  problem  in  its  importance  and  in 
its  elements;  the  Italian  Parliament  could  have 
solved  it,  and  was  in  duty  bound  to  have  done  so, 
before  moving  from  Florence.  Garibaldi  himself 
had  given  them  the  example.  It  is  inadmissible 
that  a  modern  state  could  ever  conceive  of  the 
existence  of  its  capital  in  the  midst  of  a  squalid 
desert,  a  prey  to  poverty  and  to  malaria.  Nor 
was  it  a  problem  whose  solution  would  have 
called  for  the  surmounting  of  transcendent 
difficulties. 

The  ownership  of  the  whole  Campagna  lay  in 

1  "Quanto  il  mondo  lontane." 
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the  hands  of  some  few  half  score  of  families; 
these,  from  generation  to  generation,  for  centuries, 
having  given  proof  to  the  world  that  they  did  not 
intend,  and  do  not  now  intend,  in  any  way,  to  set 
themselves  to  the  undertaking  of  converting  the 
Campagna  into  a  salubrious  region,  and  the  desert 
into  a  province  rich  in  houses  and  population.  In 
the  presence  of  these  facts,  in  the  presence  of  a 
state  of  affairs  which  has  lasted  for  centuries, 
evidently  the  supreme  necessity  of  the  public 
utility  exacted  consideration ;  if  ever  the  principle 
of  salus  patrice  could  be  invoked  with  reason, 
certainly  it  could,  and  should,  be  invoked  in  these 
circumstances. 

The  Italian  Government  should  have  expropri- 
ated the  slothful  owners  of  the  Roman  Campagna ; 
expropriated  them,  mind,  not  despoiled  them;  by 
giving  to  them  the  equivalent  of  their  property 
in  another  form.  Before  ever  moving  from 
Florence,  the  Italian  Parliament  should  have 
ordered  that  a  just  estimate  be  placed  upon  every 
portion  of  the  Campagna,  and  that  each  pro- 
prietor should  receive  its  equivalent  in  Italian 
rentes.  In  this  way,  without  too  much  antagonis- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  proprietors,  who,  after 
all,  could  not  have  been  discontented  to1  exchange 
their  squalid  lands  for  a  government  bond,  most 
honest  and  secure,  the  Italian  Government  could, 
at  the  same  time,  have  attached  them  to  its  car, 
by  this  act,  and  rendered  them  propitious  to  the 
new  state  of  affairs,  because  the  proprietors  them- 
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selves  would  have  then  had  a  direct  interest  in 
increasing  the  value  of  their  government  notes,  a 
thing  inseparable  from  the  increase  of  national 
prosperity. 

And  this,  after  all,  was  an  advantage  not  to  be 
neglected ;  so  true  is  it,  that  the  actual  proprietors 
of  the  Roman  Campagna,  for  the  greater  part, 
are  the  very  ones  that  constitute  that  "black 
aristocracy"1  which  is  the  most  irreconcilable 
enemy  of  the  new  state  of  things ;  and  this  political 
hatred  even  enters,  though  perhaps  unconsciously, 
into  their  tendency  to  leave  the  Roman  Campagna 
to  its  squalor,  and  to  do  nothing  to  improve  either 
the  land  or  its  cultivators,  fearing  that,  in  some 
way,  they  may  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
"usurpers."  Having  thus  become  master  of 
the  Campagna,  the  government  should  have 
immediately  regulated  its  ownership,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  most  rapid  trans- 
formation possible.  It  should  have  subdi- 
vided it  into  more  or  less  large  parcels,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground;  it  should  have 
ceded  these  lots  either  in  emphyteusis  or  in 
absolute  ownership;  in  part  to  families,  in  part 
to  colonies  of  agriculturists.  In  the  first 
years  it  should  have  taken  care  to  help  the 
new  cultivators,  to  facilitate  to  them  the  con- 
struction of  their  houses,  the  procuring  of  their 
tools,  seeds,  and  manures;  and  above  all  it  should 
have  developed,  if  but  a  little  at  a  time,  a  good 

1  Aristocrazia  tier  a. 
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network  of  roads,  and  have  looked  after  the 
water  supply. 

In  a  brief  space  of  time,  that  miracle  would  have 
been  worked  here,  too,  which  always  goes  with  the 
small  property.  Huts  and  villages  would  have 
arisen  on  all  sides;  at  this  moment,  houses  would 
have  been  scattered  over  the  whole  Campagna; 
it  would  have  been  well  populated  and  would  have 
shown  an  intense  and  rich  cultivation,  which  would 
certainly  have  proved  remunerative,  if  only  on 
account  of  its  neighbourhood  to  a  large  city.  This 
can  be  proved  by  the  miracles  which  the  Italian 
peasant  has  been  able  to  work,  wherever  ownership 
has  been  subdivided,  and  he  is  himself  a  proprietor ; 
it  can  be  proved  by  those  oases  of  cultivation  and 
abundance  which  have  emerged  all  over  that  same 
Roman  Campagna,  wherever  the  proprietor  has 
himself  set  about  its  cultivation,  or,  by  means  of 
long  leases,  has  allowed  others  to  do  so. 

By  this  means  malaria  too  would  have  been 
completely  wiped  out.  It  only  lives  and  flour- 
ishes where  water  becomes  putrid,  and  where 
there  is  nothing  for  the  poor  man  but  fatigue  and 
poverty.  Between  the  city  and  the  country  there 
would  have  grown  up  a  continuous  chain  of  ex- 
changes and  relations  of  every  kind,  and  the 
capital,  supported  by  its  vast  and  rich  outlying 
provinces,  would  have  become  a  rich  and  produc- 
tive city  itself;  not  merely  a  vast  hostelry  for  a  bu- 
reaucratic throng,  having  an  artificial  life,  without 
industries,  without  commerce,  without  agriculture. 
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And  there  would  have  been  still  another  ad- 
vantage. The  treasury  itself  would  have  found 
its  just  reward.  The  agricultural  works  carried 
on  by  the  new  colonies  would  naturally  have 
been  exempt  from  all  taxes;  but  then  there  would 
be  the  men  who  produce  and  consume,  make 
contracts,  transport,  buy  and  sell,  move  away, 
inherit,  and  leave  bequests.  The  treasury  could 
not  fail  to  gain  advantages,  substantial  and  per- 
manent, from  all  these  operations. 

But  what  has  the  Italian  Government  really 
done  in  regard  to  this  enormous  problem  of  the 
Roman  Campagna?  Substantially  it  has  chosen 
the  easiest  way  of  all,  it  has  done  nothing!  It 
seems  incredible,  but  such  is  the  fact!  After  it 
had  been  installed  at  Rome  several  years,  the 
Government  thought  well  to  present  before  Parlia- 
ment, a  timid,  rickety  law  of  amelioration,  so- 
called;  this  has  cost  the  taxpayers  a  considerable 
sum,  but  the  practical  results  are  about  zero.1 

These  are  things  which  make  one's  heart  ache! 
Rome  for  almost  a  third  of  a  century  has  been 
the  capital  of  Italy;  her  Campagna  remains,  on 
the  whole,  exactly  as  it  was:  a  desert  of  squalor, 
poverty,  and  malaria.  Within  a  half  hour's  rail- 
road ride  of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  you  will 
still  see  wandering  over  the  Campagna,  wild- 
looking  men,  clothed  in  goat  skins,  who  drive 
before  them  a  thin  herd  of  sheep  and  goats  to 

1  Nor  are  the  provisions  conceived  by  the  latest  laws  any  more 
efficacious  as  cures.     {Note  to  third  edition.) 
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browse  on  the  squalid  plains;  precisely  as  in  the 
days  of  Servius  Tullius! 

These  are  things  which  make  one  ill  to  think  of; 
how  much  more  so  to  see  them. 

And  what  has  the  Italian  Goverment  done  for 
the  solution  of  the  other  problem — that  which 
the  city  itself  reflects?  But  of  this,  if  you  please, 
we  will  speak  at  another  time. 


SEVENTH  LETTER 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  NEW  CAPITAL 

Rome. 

My  dear  Friends: 

To  the  government  which  proposed  to  trans- 
port the  capital  from  Florence  to  Rome,  a  pro- 
blem was  presented,  the  solution  of  which  was 
not  difficult,  to  tell  the  truth,  but  it  was  highly- 
necessary  that  a  decision  should  have  been  arrived 
at,  before  ever  the  removal  from  Florence  took 
place.  The  city  of  Rome,  as  it  was  in  the  year 
1870,  besides  not  being  adapted  to  the  demands  of 
a  modern  city,  was  evidently  inadequate  to  taking 
care  of  the  new  and  large  population,  which,  owing 
to  the  fact  of  the  transfer  of  the  capital,  would 
surely  come  to  settle  here.  In  what  way  was  this 
population  to  be  housed?  There  were  two  ways 
open:  either  to  gradually  make  over  the  old  city, 
stretching  it  out,  a  little  at  a  time;  or  else  to  create 
a  new  city. 

This  problem  only  needed  to  be  presented  to 
find  its  immediate  solution:  to  make  over  the 
mediaeval  town,  whose  picturesque  but  anti- 
hygienic  quarters,  and  narrow  tortuous  alleys, 
6  81 
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are  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  neces- 
sities and  traffic  of  modern  life,  would  have 
been  an  undertaking  that  might  have  struck 
terror  to  the  heart,  not  only  of  the  attenuated 
Italian  Treasury,  but  even  to  that  of  England 
herself. 

There  remained  the  other  solution  then:  to 
leave  to  one  side,  for  the  present,  the  antique  and 
mediaeval  city,  only  seeking  to  improve,  a  little 
at  a  time,  its  hygienic  conditions;  but  meanwhile 
to  provide  for  the  creation  of  absolutely  new 
quarters,  with  new  streets,  and  with  the  hygienic 
conditions  required  by  our  times;  in  other  words, 
to  create  a  new  city.  Rome  is  not  placed  on  an 
island,  like  New  York,  which  has  but  little  ground 
at  her  disposal  to  meet  her  enormous  growth. 
There  is  ground  here  in  abundance,  and  with  the 
best  conditions  for  building  upon ;  on  one  side,  the 
new  city  could  stretch  itself  out  to  Civita  Vecchia 
and  farther;  on  the  other,  down  as  far  as  Naples, 
if  desired;  and  at  the  same  time  it  could  push  out- 
towards  the  East  until  it  reached  its  picturesque 
Castelli. r  When  a  general  plan  had  been  drawn  up 
to  designate  the  localities  where  the  new  quarters 
should  be  constructed;  when  certain  fundamental 
principles  had  been  established  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  the  new  houses,  and  the  opening 
up  of  the  new  streets;  and  when  a  vast  zone 
around  the  old  city  had  been  quickly  expropriated 

1  The  hill  villages  at  the  farther  edges  of  the  Campagna,  where 
rise  the  Sabine  and  Alban  mountains. 
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(which  could  have  been  had  then  for  a  few  soldi1) ; 
nothing  would  have  remained  to  be  done  but  to 
oversee  the  new  buildings,  which  would  have 
arisen,  without  too  much  expense,  in  a  beautiful 
but  varied  harmony,  following  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  General  Plan. 

Speculation  in  land  would  have  received  a  blow 
that  would  have  gone  to  its  very  roots:  the  in- 
crease in  value,  which  would  have  naturally  ac- 
crued to  the  ground,  would  in  every  case  have 
gone  to  the  government  or  the  municipality, which 
would  have  bought  the  vast  zone  surrounding  the 
city  at  the  lowest  figures. 

And  there  was  no  need  to  rack  one's  brains  in 
regard  to  the  new  constructions;  it  would  have 
sufficed  to  imitate  the  example  set  by  other 
great  cities.  But  there  should  have  been  a  provi- 
sion that  the  height  of  the  houses  be  limited,  and 
that  for  every  area  of  construction,  there  should  be 
a  corresponding  area,  of  almost  equal  proportions, 
left  free;  thus  places  would  have  been  provided 
for  making  slowly,  as  means  and  opportunity 
offered,  squares,  gardens,  groves,  and  parks. 

In  this  manner,  with  these  simple  provisions, 
and  with  great  economy,  there  would  have  been 
constructed  a  city,  new,  comfortable,  modern  in 
all  its  conditions,  full  of  verdure,  and  as  smiling 
as  the  sky  which  looks  down  upon  it. 

Do  not  say  to  me  that  hindsight  is  better  than 
foresight.   After  all,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  striking 

1  Pennies. 
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out  on  fresh  lines;  it  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  copy  what  had  been  repeatedly  done  elsewhere. 
Take  our  Washington,  for  instance.  Before  trans- 
ferring the  capital  there,  the  Government,  or,  as 
we  say,  the  Administration,  had  not  only  already 
bought  the  necessary  ground  for  it,  but  had  even 
drawn  up  the  whole  plan  of  the  city ;  a  plan,  per- 
haps a  little  too  regular  and  uniform,  but  imposing 
and  genial,  and  which  makes  of  Washington  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  modern  cities.  And  to-day, 
more  than  one  hundred  years  since  its  foundation, 
the  city  is  still  growing,  rapidly  but  normally,  along 
the  lines  drawn  up  in  the  initial  plan.  The 
advantage  accruing  to  the  city  from  this,  the 
economy  of  time,  of  money,  and  of  energy,  are 
truly  incalculable;  especially  when  Washington 
is  compared  with  other  cities,  which  have  been 
constructed  a  little  at  a  time,  without  any  definite 
plan,  and  which  have  to  expend  a  great  part  of 
their  means  and  their  energy  in  making  and  un- 
making, in  opening  up  new  streets  and  squares 
right  through  old  houses,  in  demolishing  and 
reconstructing. 

Nor  did  our  ancestors  pride  themselves  on  being 
great  men  because  they  made  these  provisions  in 
time,  nor  think  that  they  had  accomplished  a  task 
quite  beyond  human  capacity;  no,  they  simply 
followed  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  the 
teachings  of  experience ;  they  proved  themselves  to 
be,  what  they  really  were,  practical  men,  and  no- 
thing more.     Nobody  would  think  of  transferring 
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his  residence  to  a  new  locality  without  first  go- 
ing to  examine  well  into  it,  and  without  first 
making  a  species  of  plan,  or  at  least  having  some 
general  principles,  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  there  erect  his  house  and  garden.  How 
much  more  absurd  then  is  the  proceeding  of  an  ad- 
ministration, whether  it  be  of  a  government  or  of  a 
commune  which  transfers  its  residence,  without 
first  taking  all  the  precautions  necessary  to  make 
the  new  residence  answer  to  its  needs ;  without  first 
taking  into  account  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
situation;  and  without  seeing  to  it  that  the  cost 
was  not  too  great  in  proportion  to  the  means 
disposable;  did  not  call  for  too  great  sacrifices 
of  time  and  money. 

Before  the  capital  was  transported  to  Rome, 
the  problem  was  presented  under  such  clear  con- 
ditions, that  there  was  only  one  solution  possible: 
the  one  which  I  have  signified.  But  the  marvel 
of  it  all  lies  in  this :  that  the  Italian  Government 
never  even  thought  of  presenting  to  itself  the  prob- 
lem. In  all  the  discussions  which  took  place  in 
Parliament  relative  to  the  transfer  of  the  capital, 
no  one  dreamed  of  raising  this  issue.  The  Govern- 
ment, Parliament  and  Public  Opinion  all  cried, 
one  to  the  other,  in  great  joy:  "Let  us  go  to 
Rome !  Let  us  transport  the  capital  to  Rome ! ' ' 
But  in  what  fashion,  with  what  means,  and  with 
what  provisions,  should  Rome  be  made  into  the 
new  capital  of  Italy?  To  this,  no  one  gave  a 
thought;  this  was  no  one's  business. 
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If  the  parallel  is  permissible,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  done  precisely  as  one  of  my  good  friends 
did,  who  having  bought  a  holding  with  a  country 
house  on  it,  deliberated  as  to  how  best  to  adapt 
this  house  to  the  needs  of  himself  and  his  family. 
He  never  stopped  a  moment  to  reflect  if  it  might 
not  perhaps  suit  him  better,  to  leave  this  house 
alone,  and  make  a  new  one,  more  in  consonance 
with  his  desires.  Without  delay,  he  put  the 
masons  into  the  old  house,  and  where  the  kitchen 
had  been  he  made  a  salon,  where  the  wood-shed 
was,  stables;  he  tore  down  walls,  changed  the 
stairway,  made  a  new  roof,  walled  up  some  win- 
dows and  cut  out  others,  and  so  on;  at  the  end  he 
found  himself  the  possessor  of  a  dwelling  which 
has  an  inelegant  appearance,  with  badly  drawn 
lines,  which  corresponds  very  poorly  to  his  needs, 
and  which,  at  this  moment,  has  already  cost  him 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  construction 
of  an  entirely  new  house ;  leaving  out  of  the  account 
that  this  mingling  of  the  old  and  new  walls  will 
never  give  as  healthy  an  atmosphere  as  there 
would  have  been  in  an  entirely  new  building; 
and  that  the  cost  of  keeping  it  in  repair  will  be 
naturally  two  or  three  times  as  great. 

The  Italian  Government,  then,  came  to  Rome, 
calmly,  without  the  least  preoccupation  in  regard 
to  the  problem  of  the  creation,  or,  if  you  prefer 
a  more  modest  word,  the  construction,  of  a  capital. 
It  expropriated  a  few  convents  and  proceeded  to 
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stuff  into  them  its  ministers,  judges,  tax-agents, 
carabineers,  and  soldiers.  For  what  concerned  the 
thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  aye,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  of  persons,  who  came  along  in  its  van, 
and  followed  it  into  the  new  capital,  it  cared  not 
one  whit;  it  left  them  to  adjust  themselves  as  best 
they  might,  whether  well  or  ill.  It  was  only  after 
some  years,  that  it  occurred  to  it  that  it  ought 
to  do  something  for  this  population  which  kept 
on  increasing,  under  constantly  less  hygienic  and 
more  difficult  conditions ;  it  then  believed  its  whole 
duty  accomplished  when  it  had  aided  the  munici- 
pality to  make  various  constructions,  reparations, 
and  manutenencies. 

And  throughout,  the  municipality  was  worthy 
of  its  illustrious  mother  government;  for  several 
years  it  allowed  anyone  to  follow  his  fancy  in  buy- 
ing or  selling  ground,  in  constructing  houses  or 
large  buildings  as  best  pleased  him;  it  was  only 
after  this  work  had  gone  on  for  several  years,  that 
the  idea  occurred  to  it  of  providing  so-called 
articles  of  regulation.  To  tell  the  truth,  they  were 
articles  that  regulated  very  little,  because  after 
the  municipality  had  approved  of  the  plan  for  a 
house,  the  constructor  could  later  build  it  accord- 
ing to  his  own  caprice,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  nobody  would  disturb  him,  or  ever  take 
a  notion  to  go  and  see  if  the  construction  cor- 
responded to  the  plan.  Besides,  even  with  what 
little  worth  was  in  them,  the  regulations  came  too 
late;  a  blind  and  frenzied  speculation  had  taken 
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possession  of  the  city  by  that  time;  the  effects 
of  which  we  see  now,  and  will  see,  for  many  a  day 
to  come ;  and  our  grandchildren  will  see  them,  and 
if  they  have  the  patience  to  examine  into  the  way 
in  which  matters  developed,  and  to  contrast  it 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  might  have  been 
treated,  they  will  give  vent  to  exclamations  at  the 
expense  of  their  grandparents,  which  these,  by 
good  fortune,  will  not  be  able  to  hear. 

In  certain  years  the  price  of  lots  for  houses 
(and  observe  that  I  say  for  houses,  not  for  shops 
or  business  places)  rose  to  a  higher  level  than  in 
London.  How  can  you  expect,  I  asked  of  a  banker 
in  the  very  thick  of  the  crisis,  how  can  you  ex- 
pect that  these  people,  who  gain  but  a  few  francs 
a  day,  and  only  that  when  they  can  find  work, 
and  whose  wealth  when  compared  with  that  of 
London  is  no  longer  wealth,  but  poverty;  how 
can  you  expect  them  to  pay  rents  high  enough  to 
award  compensation  to  the  financier  or  construc- 
tor who  has  paid  such  an  enormous  price  for  the 
ground?  The  banker  did  not  reply  to  me,  but 
brusquely  changed  the  subject. 

In  consequence  of  the  exorbitant  price  paid  for 
the  ground  (200,  250,  and  300  francs1  a  metre)  the 
constructor  was  obliged  to  carry  on  the  most 
sordid  speculation  in  the  building,  in  order  to 
extract  even  a  modest  interest  on  his  money. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  this  new  Rome  has 
arisen,   with   its  enormous  barrack-like   houses, 

1  A  franc  is  equal  to  twenty  cents.     A  metre  is  39.37  inches. 
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without  courtyards  and  without  light,  with  low 
ceilings  and  with  thin  walls;  this  is  the  reason 
hundreds  of  poor  and  ragged  families  are  seen  to 
crowd  one  upon  the  other,  and  to  give  up  a  good 
part  of  their  miserable  earnings  for  a  den,  for 
a  hole,  without  air  and  without  light,  in  these 
caravansaries  in  the  capital  of  Italy. 

When  I  think  of  new  Rome,  I  dream  of  a 
beautiful  city,  full  of  pretty  houses,  modest  but 
comfortable,  gladdened  with  a  little  verdure;  the 
serene  homes  of  happy  and  quiet  couples,  of 
babies,  beautiful  and  laughing,  as  only  Italian 
babies  can  be  beautiful  and  laughing,  beyond  all 
other  babies  in  the  world!  But  instead:  I  open 
my  eyes,  find  myself  confronted  with  this  series  of 
shapeless  buildings, huge,  uncomfortable,  immoral; 
and  I  frankly  confess  I  feel  a  desire  to  weep,  as 
these  Romans  say  their  Marius  did  over  the  ruins 
of  Carthage. 

Amongst  other  effects  produced  by  this  absolute 
lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  government  and 
municipality,  there  is  one  which  is  truly  dolorous, 
though  you  may  end  by  finding  it  ridiculous,  for 
it  will  appear  so  stupid  to  you.  The  principal 
cause  which  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  specula- 
tion in  land  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  govern- 
ment's lack  of  prevision  in  fixing  beforehand  the 
districts  in  which  the  new  quarters  should  arise,  as 
our  ancestors  did  for  Washington,  and  in  neglect- 
ing to  buy  the  necessary  ground  for  them  then 
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when  the  price  was  at  the  lowest.  The  specula- 
tors, who  well  understood  that  the  continuous 
increase  of  the  population  would  render  imperative 
a  prompt  construction  of  new  houses,  devoted 
their  attention  to  buying  and  reselling  lots, 
causing  the  prices  to  soar  to  an  extravagant 
height,  as  I  have  already  said.  This  was  but 
natural;  speculation  runs  its  own  course  in  all 
parts  of  the  world;  it  was  only  that  it  made  a 
mistake  this  time,  which,  for  that  matter,  often 
happens  elsewhere  too — but  so  great  a  one,  that 
those  who  did  not  get  rid  of  their  lots  in  time, 
were  caught  in  the  panic,  and  were  obliged  to 
throw  over  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  their 
fortune.  And  now  comes  the  ridiculous  side :  To 
whom  did  the  land  belong  on  which  new  Rome 
was  built?  The  proprietors  of  this  land  were 
naturally,  for  the  greater  part,  the  residents  of 
old  Rome;  that  is  to  say,  of  papal  Rome  prior 
to  1870;  no  less  natural  was  it,  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  residents  of  papal  Rome  were 
allied,  by  reason  of  some  interest,  protection, 
benevolence,  or  gratitude,  to  the  pontifical  govern- 
ment; in  other  words  they  were  all,  some  more 
actively  and  others  less  so,  of  the  clerical  party, 
and  hence  inimical  to  the  new  kingdom  and  all 
things  new. 

What  end  was  then  served  by  the  action  of  the 
Italian  Government  and  the  Roman  municipality 
in  so  conducting  matters  that  they  let  loose  this 
frenzied  speculation  in  land,  exorbitantly  increas- 
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ing  its  value?  It  served  just  this,  that  the  price 
of  this  increased  valuation  went  almost  entirely 
into  the  pockets  of  the  old  proprietors;  in  other 
words,  the  government  contributed  by  its  line  of 
conduct  to  notably  enrich  its  enemies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  new-comers  who  were  its  faithful 
supporters!  Do  you  not  find  that  this  was  great 
statesmanship?  To  ruin  a  new  city;  at  one  blow 
to  despoil  its  own  followers  and  enrich  its  own 
enemies?  Verily,  it  is  a  wonderful  example  of 
political  courtesy,  which  could  not  easily  be 
surpassed,  and  is  certainly  worthy  of  special 
mention. 

Concerning  the  exorbitant  prices  of  the  lots,  it 
would  have  been  less  bad  if  these  prices  had  only 
been  actually  paid;  when  the  crisis  came,  those 
who  had  bought  at  the  top  price,  would  have  had 
to  pay  up,  but  there  everything  would  have  ended ; 
a  certain  amount  of  money  would  have  changed 
hands ;  and  there  would  most  certainly  have  been 
attendant  evils,  but  not  nearly  so  great,  and  above 
all,  not  so  lasting. 

But  the  curious  part  of  it  is,  that  the  speculation 
developed  a  system  which  vividly  recalls  that 
adroitness  which  is  so  Italian  and  of  which  we  have 
so  often  heard.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  lots 
were  sold  at  the  highest  prices  to  individuals  who 
had  not  as  much  as  a  penny  for  a  dancing  bear. 
The  seller,  which  was  generally  a  bank,  was 
contented  to  receive  a  promissory  note  in  exchange 
for  its  land,  and  in  order  to  guarantee  the  loan,  the 
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bank  took  a  mortgage  on  the  land  itself.  Not 
this  alone;  but  the  bank  showed  itself  even  more 
generous ;  it  next  proceeded  to  loan  direct  to  the 
buyer,  who  held  nothing,  the  money  to  build  a 
house;  and  as  each  story  of  it  was  successfully 
completed,  the  bank  secured  its  own  loan  by  tak- 
ing out  another  mortgage.  In  this  way  the  greater 
number  of  the  houses,  of  new  Rome  arose,  more 
thickly  overlaid  with  mortgages  than  with  tiles. 
But  what  value  had  these  mortgages?  It  was 
evident  that  at  the  first  breath  all  would  fall  in 
ruins,  like  the  houses  children  build  with  cards; 
and  the  breath  came  when  the  public  began  to  be 
distrustful  of  all  this  mock  business,  and  when  the 
banks  found  themselves  unable  to  place  their  notes 
(because  naturally  the  banks,  in  their  turn,  were 
obliged  to  discount  elsewhere  the  promissory  notes 
they  had  received  from  the  purchasers  of  lots  and 
from  the  builders).  It  was  a  chain  of  sand,  that 
held  together  until  the  first  storm  of  wind.  It 
was  inevitable  that  the  crash  should  come,  and  it 
naturally  blew  everything  into  the  air  with  great 
fracas  and  still  greater  destruction. 

It  would  have  been  less  bad  if  the  construction 
had  only  been  good,  according  to  the  canons  of 
art  and  aesthetics,  and  to  the  requirements  of 
hygiene!  In  the  midst  of  the  ruin  of  proprietors 
and  of  banks,  there  would  have  remained  houses 
well-built,  handsome,  and  salubrious!  This,  for 
example,  is  what  occurred  in  the  crises  of  Vienna 
and  of  Paris.     But  the  evil  was,  that  here  the 
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greater  number  of  the  buildings  were  ugly,  uncom- 
fortable, and  unhealthy.  Thus,  the  crisis  passed, 
but  there  remains  this  miserable  spectacle  of  what 
New  Italy  has  achieved  in  her  capital. 

And  when  the  moment  for  redde  rationem 
came,  after  the  crisis,  what  part  was  taken  by  the 
government,  which  had  done  nothing  to  prevent 
it?  You  would  suppose  that  by  this  time  it  would 
have  at  least  looked  about  it  and  sought  to  alleviate 
the  sad  consequences  of  a  state  of  affairs,  a  great 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  which  rested  with 
itself.  No :  the  government  was  quite  contented 
to  show  itself  to  be  perfectly  logical  and  consist- 
ent; having  done  nothing  beforehand,  it  did 
nothing  afterwards!  And  this,  when  with  the 
simplest  financial  expedients,  the  crisis  could  have 
been  greatly  ameliorated,  and  its  duration  much 
abbreviated. 

It  was  but  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transference 
of  real  estate  from  one  owner  to  another.  For  the 
greater  part,  the  private  individuals  and  the  banks, 
who  had  owned  the  property,  and  who  now  found 
themselves  overwhelmed  by  the  crisis,  exhausted 
and  without  capital,  were  naturally  in  no  position 
to  carry  out  the  construction  begun,  or  even  to 
carry  on  what  necessary  work  would  render  it 
utilisable  and  give  to  it  an  effective  value. 

If  the  transference  of  property  had  been  facili- 
tated, these  buildings,  either  scarcely  begun  or 
not  yet  completely  finished,  would  have  passed 
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into  other  hands  supplied  with  the  necessary  means 
for  completing  them.  Nor  would  buyers  have 
been  wanting,  who  in  acquiring  these  buildings 
at  crisis  prices,  as  you  might  say,  would  have  been 
able  to  make  a  very  good  thing  out  of  them. 
Now  you  must  know,  what  I  have  already  called 
to  your  attention  before,  that  the  transference  of 
real  estate  in  Italy  is  burdened  with  an  extremely 
high  tax;  4.80  per  cent,  in  fact.  As  was  but 
natural,  the  payment  of  such  an  enormous  tax 
frightened  and  drove  off  many  possible  purchasers, 
they  already  feeling  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
their  speculation  would  have  a  good  issue.  Thus 
it  was  that  but  few  transfers  took  place,  and  these 
few  extended  through  a  long  period;  so  that  the 
buildings  continued  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
their  powerless  proprietors,  and  for  a  long  time 
Rome  presented  the  appearance,  and  still  does  in 
places,  "of  a  bombarded  city."  These  are  the 
words  of  poor  King  Umberto  I.;  words  which 
truly  depict  the  situation.  For  years  and  years, 
on  all  sides,  we  have  seen  immense  buildings, 
either  lopped  off  half  way  up,  or,  if  carried  up  to 
the  roof,  then  left  unfinished,  without  staircases, 
without  arches,  with  naked  shapeless  windows, 
which  give  them  the  appearance  of  having  un- 
sightly wounds  and  lacerated  limbs. 

If  the  government  had  but  provided  that  the 
application  of  this  tax  in  Rome  be  suspended  for 
a  period  of  five  or  six  years,  naturally  every  one 
would  have  then  hastened  to  accomplish  either 
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their  buying  or  their  selling  in  this  period ;  in  other 
words,  activity  in  building  would  have  diminished, 
certainly,  but  it  would  not  have  completely 
ceased,  struck  unto  death  by  the  crisis,  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  workmen  thrown  upon  the  streets, 
and  almost  a  suspension  of  all  circulation  of 
money  in  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom,  except 
that  for  the  most  elementary  necessities  of 
daily  life. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  treasury,  too, 
would  have  ended  by  finding  its  own  advantage; 
because,  by  this  movement,  it  would  have  gained 
in  another  way  what  it  lost  by  the  suspension  of 
the  tax  on  the  transference  of  real  estate.  In- 
stead of  which,  by  doing  nothing,  and  preserving 
the  tax  in  all  its  rigour,  the  treasury  lost  all, 
because  no  sales  whatever  took  place.  The 
crisis  became  intensified,  and  instead  of  lasting 
two  or  three  years,  it  endured,  with  the  greatest 
acrimony,  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  It  was  only 
after  twelve  years  or  more,  that  a  slow  improve- 
ment began  to  take  place ;  enticed  by  the  prospect 
of  future  gains,  a  few  purchasers  timidly  came 
forward,  and  thus,  a  little  at  a  time,  the  building 
movement  was  taken  up  again;  it  has  now  a 
development,  not  quite  comparable  to  that  in 
our  American  cities,1  but,   on  the  whole  most 

1  San  Francisco,  after  its  earthquake  and  fire,  was  almost 
completely  rebuilt  in  three  years;  new  houses  were  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  six  hundred  millions  of  francs.  See  Minerva,  21  June, 
1908.     {Note  to  third  edition.) 
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respectable,    if    compared    with    that    of    other 
modern  cities  in  Italy  or  Europe. 

Thus,  with  no  help  from  either  the  government 
or  the  municipality,  the  crisis  was  broken  by  the 
mere  force  of  time  and  circumstances.  But  there 
still  remains  the  initial  error,  with  which  the 
government  began  the  transfer  of  its  capital  to 
Rome.  It  is  impossible  to  repair  this  error  now. 
Neither  the  government,  nor  the  municipality, 
can  now  disentangle  themselves  from  the  meshes 
of  this  terrible  problem,  viz.,  to  make  over  a  city, 
that  was  the  most  mediaeval  of  all  the  large 
Italian  cities,  into  a  modern  one,  adapted  to  all 
the  wants  of  the  present  day.  Nine-tenths,  you 
might  even  say  ninety-nine  hundredths,  of  the 
building  activity  of  the  Roman  municipality 
consists  in  widening  old  streets  and  destroying 
old  houses,  in  tearing  down  and  doing  over.  In 
order  to  do  this,  it  is  naturally  necessary  to  ex- 
propriate houses  and  lands;  these  expropriations 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  prices,  which 
continue  to  be  of  the  highest ;  consequently  the  cost 
of  this  work  of  doing  over  is  appalling.  To  go 
ahead  at  this  gait  would  require  the  balance  of 
London,  not  that  of  Rome.  In  order  to  widen  a 
street  a  few  metres,  often  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  francs  are  required ;  sometimes  even  millions. ■ 

The  municipality,  already  bankrupt  with  many 

1  Statistics:  figures  paid  by  the  municipality  for  expropria- 
tions.    (Note  to  third  edition.) 
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debts,  has  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the 
expropriated  houses  for  many  years,  without 
having  anything  left  over  with  which  to  make 
those  enlargements,  rectifications,  or  reconstruc- 
tions, for  which  end  the  houses  were  expropriated. 
For  fifteen  years  the  Piazza  Colonna  has  been 
rendered  hideous  by  the  demolition  of  the  magnifi- 
cent palace  of  the  Prince  of  Piombino;  but  the 
municipality  has  never  yet  been  able  to  put  any- 
thing in  its  place.  Meanwhile  the  municipality 
has  been  paying  the  interest  for  fifteen  years 
on  the  assessed  value  of  the  palace  (1,800,000 
francs) ! 

These  facts  are  repeated  at  a  hundred  points. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  widening  of  the  Corso  for 
a  short  distance,  from  Piazza  Colonna  to  Piazza 
Sciarra,  will  not  cost  less  than  four  or  five  millions. 
What  a  quantity  of  ground  on  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna  could  be  improved  with  that  sum !  What  a 
magnificent  edifice  could  be  raised  for  instruction 
in  the  professions  and  trades,  or  for  other  human- 
itarian or  philanthropic  aims! 

Proceeding  in  this  fashion,  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  municipality,  after  having  imposed  taxes 
which  are  the  highest  in  Italy,  taxes  which  fall 
on  the  most  necessary  articles  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  poor,  should  continually  find  itself  strapped, 
and  without  means  for  providing  fitly  for  the 
public  service  and  should  be  constantly  trembling 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

1  It  is  now  twenty  years.     (Note  to  third  edition.) 
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You  would  never  believe  how  high  the  taxes  are : 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  Rome,  between  the 
government  and  the  municipality,  the  houses  are 
taxed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thirty  per  cent,  of 
their  rentals;  and  since  there  is  very  seldom  a 
revision  of  the  scheme  of  rentals,  when,  for  any 
reason,  there  happens  a  reduction  of  the  rental 
itself,  the  tax,  which  remains  invariable,  soon 
comes  to  absorb  as  high  as  forty  or  even  fifty 
per  cent.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
government  and  municipality  have  treated  an 
industry,  which  might  have  had  a  rather  re- 
markable development  in  Rome,  bringing  in  its 
train  an  increase  to  public  wealth  and  public 
happiness. 

These  taxes  on  buildings  mostly  fall  on  the 
tenants,  who  daily  see  their  rents  increasing. 
Would  you  like  to  know  how  deficient  in  practical 
sense  this  public  is,  in  the  matter  of  taxes,  and, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  matter  of  public  economy 
and  public  affairs  ? 

Some  years  ago,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  relate  to  you  in  one  of  my  former  letters,  the 
proprietors,  being  obliged  to  pay  such  enormous 
taxes,  began  an  agitation  to  obtain  a  diminution 
of  the  tax  itself,  or  else  at  least  a  revision  of  the 
tax  valuation  of  their  buildings.  You  would 
never  believe  it,  but  all  the  newspapers,  and  es- 
pecially the  radical  ones,  took  the  matter  as  a  jest, 
making  fun  of  the  "poor  proprietors."  Even 
caricatures  appeared  showing  the  most  well-known 
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and  rich  of  these  house-owners  going  round  asking 
for  alms. 

The  government,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
done  nothing  to  prevent  this  crisis  nor  to  repair  it, 
in  view  of  the  high  rate  of  rents,  thought  it  best 
at  this  time  to  interfere;  and  would  you  know 
how?  It  gave  to  all  its  employees  what  might 
be  called  an  indemnity  of  residence;  every  em- 
ployee, according  to  the  amount  of  his  own  salary 
and  to  the  number  of  persons  in  his  family,  re- 
ceived from  the  government  a  supplement,  which 
about  equalled  this  indemnity  of  residence.  What 
purpose  could  this  indemnity  serve,  and  where 
would  it  end?  It  served,  most  evidently,  and 
could  do  no  otherwise,  but  to  maintain  high  rents ; 
and  found  its  goal,  as  water  to  the  sea,  in  the 
pockets  of  the  house-owners.  This  is  most  natural ; 
the  proprietor  knows  that  the  employee  can  ex- 
pend 30,  40,  50  francs  more  for  his  rent ;  knows  that 
this  supplement  is  paid  to  him  with  precisely  this 
end  in  view;  it  is  most  natural,  then,  that  he  should 
increase  the  rent  proportionably. 

If  the  millions  which  the  government  has  paid 
during  late  years  under  the  form  of  indemnity  of 
residence, *  had  been  employed  instead  to  promote, 
facilitate  and  subsidise  the  construction  of  new 
houses,  hygienic,  and  at  reasonable  prices,  I 
believe  that  the  rents  in  Rome  to-day  would  be 

1  In  the  government-balance  of  1907-1908  this  indemnity 
amounted  to  more  than  four  millions  of  francs.  {Note  to  third 
edition.) 
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much  more  moderate  than  in  Turin  and  Florence, 
where,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  much  cheaper. 
You  see:  it  is  but  another  example  of  wise  and 
practical  government! 

The  consequences  of  the  failure  in  solving  the 
fundamental  problem  of  the  transfer  of  the 
capital  did  not  end  here.  Another  inevitable 
result  of  having  wished  to  seize  on  old  Rome,  and 
transform  it,  bit  by  bit,  is  this :  the  transformation 
of  the  city  has  been  accomplished  in  an  absolutely 
inorganic  way;  it  has  developed  here  and  there, 
above  and  below,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
without  the  slightest  plan.  We  have  what  you 
might  call  a  scattered  city.  While  it  is  twelve 
times  smaller  than  London,  the  difficulties  of 
dispatching  one's  daily  business,  of  whatever 
species,  may  be  said  to  be  twelve  times  greater. 
London,  like  New  York,  and  other  large  modern 
cities,  increases,  in  an  almost  perfectly  organic  way. 
In  the  centre  you  have  all  the  public  buildings; 
the  courts,  the  Town-hall,  the  Ministries,  Parlia- 
ment, the  Banks.  Whatever  course  you  may  have 
to  take  for  your  errands,  you  will  find  the  offices 
to  which  you  must  have  recourse,  within  a  radius 
of  less  than  a  kilometre.1  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Philadelphia,  of  Boston,  of  Washington,  etc. 

In  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind;  the  ministries  are  scattered  here  and  there 
over  the  whole  city ;  if  you  must  have  a  certificate 

1  A  kilometre  equals  0.62137  oi  a  mile. 
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from  the  Minister  of  Finance,  or  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Public  Debt,  you  will  have  to  go  as 
far  as  the  Piazza  Termini,  close  to  the  railroad 
station;  if  you  have  something  to  attend  to  at  the 
Ministry  of  Grace  and  Justice,  you  will  have  to 
go  down  to  the  Tiber;  and  for  municipal  matters 
you  must  go  as  far  as  the  Campidoglio.  Then  too, 
the  banks  and  the  offices  of  lawyers  and  engineers 
are  not  gathered  into  the  nucleus  of  a  few  streets, 
as  they  are  in  London  and  in  all  well-organised 
cities,  but  are  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  city, 
even  to  the  most  remote  quarters ;  and  then,  as  if 
it  were  done  on  purpose,  the  offices  and  even  the 
banks  have  each  separate  habits  and  different 
hours. 

Other  cities  are  organised  in  a  way  to  con- 
stantly render  more  simple  and  more  quick 
the  exercise  of  any  profession,  and  the  carry- 
ing on  of  any  business.  The  lack  of  organisa- 
tion here  resolves  itself  into  an  incredible 
loss  of  time  and  of  strength.  An  affair  which 
could  be  despatched  in  a  couple  of  hours  in 
the  immense  English  metropolis  will  do  well 
here  if  its  accomplishment  be  perfected  within 
two  days. 

A  most  self-evident  instance  of  this  lack  of 
organisation  is  under  my  eyes  at  this  moment.  I 
allude  to  the  not  yet  completed  Palace  of  Justice, 
in  which  are  to  be  installed,  Heaven  knows  how 
many  years  hence,  all  the  courts  of  Rome,  from 
those  of  Conciliation  and  of  Pretura  to  the  Court 
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of  Cassation.1  We  will  put  aside  the  fact 
that,  to  me,  the  palace  seems  to  be  the  most 
tremendous  piece  of  architectural  stupidity  that 
could  well  be  imagined.  I  have  always  supposed 
that  the  architecture  that  would  be  adaptable  to 
a  Temple  of  Justice  should  be  simple  and  severe. 
But  here  we  have  an  example  of  the  most  pompous 
and  complicated  barocque  which  could  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world.  I  have  always  supposed 
that  for  this  kind  of  a  palace,  large,  simple,  and 
austere  rooms  were  needed,  that  should  be  full  of 
air  and  light.  But  here  we  have  enormous  rooms, 
with  walls  similar  to  those  of  a  fortress,  as  a  rule 
very  badly  lighted.  It  would  seem  as  if  in  the 
very  building  itself  a  most  cruel  satire  might  be 
read  on  the  administration  of  Justice,  which  here, 
even  more  than  elsewhere,  must  carry  on  its 
actions  in  the  dark. 

But  it  was  not  of  the  construction  that  I  wished 
to  speak ;  it  was  the  situation  of  the  palace  that  I 
intended  discussing.  If  there  is  any  edifice  whose 
site  should  be  the  most  central  possible,  it  is 
certainly  the  building  in  which  justice  is  admin- 
istered in  all  its  branches;  because  citizens  of  all 
classes  may  be  obliged  to  seek  it  daily,  whether  in 
search  of  justice,  or  because  they  have  been  cited 
to  appear  there  as  interested  parties  or  witnesses, 
or  because  they  must  procure  some  certificate  or 
signature  of  some  kind.     You  can  place  a  church, 

1  Conciliature=  Justice  of  Peace;  Preture=  Magistrate;  Cas- 
sazione  =  Supreme  Court. 
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a  hospital,  a  theatre,  or  a  school,  either  towards  the 
periphery,  or  in  the  most  central  quarters;  each  of 
these  edifices  will  answer  to  the  local  needs,  as  you 
might  say,  of  the  quarter  in  which  it  is  situated; 
but  the  Palace  of  Justice  should  be  erected, 
necessarily,  in  a  central  position;  because  it  does 
not  serve  this  or  that  quarter,  but  the  entire  city. 
But  instead,  what  has  the  Italian  Government 
done?  It  has  gone  fishing  over  the  other  side  of 
the  Tiber,  not  far  from  the  Vatican,  for  one  of  the 
most  remote  and  least  central  points  of  the  city, 
and  has  erected  there,  this  enormous  prodigy  of 
a  palace  for  which  forty  millions  of  francs  will 
certainly  not  pay,  after  an  initial  disbursement 
of  seven  millions.1  I  think  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult in  any  one  enterprise  to  accumulate  more 
egregious  blunders. 

I  am  not  speaking,  because  truly  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  competent  thereto,  of  the  choice 
of  stone  for  the  ornamentation  of  this  palace. 
They  have  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  a  stone 
from  certain  quarries  in  Northern  Italy,  which 
made  the  cost  amount  to  four  times  as  much  as 
that  of  the  Roman  travertine.  Now,  aside  from 
all  other  considerations,  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  stones,  like  animals  and  vegetables,  have  a 
climate  of  their  own ;  a  stone  which  is  adapted  to 
one  climate  is  not  always  adapted  to  another. 
In  America,  we  wanted  to  have  the  luxury  of 

1  It  has  amounted  to  thirty -five  already,  and  the  end  is  not  yet 
{Note  to  third  edition.) 
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owning  an  Egyptian  obelisk ;  we  have  seen  what 
followed:  Cleopatra's  Needle,  transported  with 
such  great  expense  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to 
Central  Park,  and  which  in  its  native  spot  had 
been  preserved  intact  and  magnificent  throughout 
the  centuries,  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  it 
could  not  resist  our  harsh  climate,  and  has  begun 
to  disintegrate  so  fast  that  possibly  our  sons  will 
see  only  a  miserable  ruin  on  its  site.  Now,  we  do 
not  know  if  the  Northern  stone  will  adapt  itself 
to  the  Roman  climate;  but  we  do  know,  through 
the  testimony  of  centuries,  that  travertine  and  the 
other  native  Roman  stones  last  eternally  in  this 
climate. 

But  I  will  not  insist  on  this  particular,  because  I 
do  not  consider  myself  a  competent  judge  in  the 
matter  of  building-materials.  But,  I  will  rather 
call  your  attention  to  another  error  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  capital. 

If  there  is  a  city  in  the  world  which,  on  account 
of  its  climate  and  its  configuration,  has  need  of 
gardens  and  of  verdure  within  its  walls,  it  is  Rome ; 
this  is  so  true,  that,  as  if  to  satisfy  a  natural 
instinct  and  a  preponderating  need,  Rome  has  been 
celebrated,  ever  since  ancient  times,  for  its  mag- 
nificent and  truly  splendid  parks,  both  public  and 
private.  Who  does  not  know,  or  has  not  at  least 
heard  of  the  famous  Ludovisi  Park,  of  the  Sallust- 
ian,  of  the  Borghese  Villa,  etc.?  What  has  New 
Italy  done  in  this  respect?  Instead  of  making 
provisions  that  gardens  and  shaded  alleys  should 
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rise  up  in  the  midst  of  the  new  quarters  of  the  new 
capital,  as  well  as  for  maintaining  the  magnificent 
ornaments  already  here,  incomparable  breathing 
places,  it  has  barbarously  consented  to,  and  even 
assisted  in,  destroying,  in  tearing  out  these  old 
bits  of  woodland,  with  their  huge  growth  of 
centuries,  which  were  the  delight  and  admiration 
of  the  world.  This  is  a  crime  which  civilised 
persons  will  never  forgive  to  the  new-comers  into 
Rome. 

And  here  I  must  note  one  thing  which  will  cause 
no  little  marvel  to  an  American;  in  this  whole 
transformation  of  new  Rome,  there  is  not  to  be 
traced  on  any  side,  not  even  in  the  very  slightest 
degree,  the  action,  or  even  the  influence,  of  woman. 
I  am  not  fond  of  political  women,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  mothers  of  families,  simply 
in  the  interest  of  their  children,  should  at  least 
occupy  themselves  with  the  way  in  which  the 
municipality  keeps  up  the  schools  and  the  streets, 
with  the  way  in  which  it  provides  for  those  healthy 
recreations  which  children  need  most  especially. 
If  our  women  had  seen  their  government  and 
municipality  intent  upon  eradicating,  with  the 
consciencelessness  of  a  barbarian,  the  century  old 
trees,  upon  tearing  out  the  shaded  walks  and  the 
smiling  and  consoling  gardens;  if  they  had  seen 
them  simply  occupied  in  erecting  enormous 
buildings,  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  rising 
generations,  without  giving  a  thought  to  making 
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the  city  gay  with  some  bit  of  verdure  and  shade, 
certainly  they  would  not  have  failed  to  raise  their 
voices,  and  loud  enough  to  carry  considerable 
distance,  not  only  to  the  ears  of  their  influential 
husbands,  but,  by  means  of  the  press,  to  the  whole 
country. 

And  this  gentle  voice  of  common-sense  would 
have  been  quite  enough  to  withhold  the  axe, 
which  might  almost  be  called  homicidal,  and  to 
carry  the  point,  that  not  only  the  old  should  be 
preserved,  but  that  there  should  arise  an  abun- 
dance of  new  gardens,  well  situated  and  well  kept 
up. 

But  you  must  not  think,  my  good  friends,  that 
the  new-comers  in  this  Eternal  City  have  given  no 
beauty  to  it ;  for  they  have  done  many  things  both 
beautiful  and  imposing.  I  need  but  to  suggest  the 
new  main  sewers  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  monumental,  are  also  a  hygienic  work.  To 
suggest  the  new  ramparts  to  the  Tiber;  they,  too, 
are  truly  magnificent,  although  to  my  taste,  I 
should  have  preferred  to  see  them  somewhat 
different  to  what  they  are ;  I  should  have  preferred 
the  embankment  to  have  a  shelving  construc- 
tion, and  that  at  a  certain  point  the  wall  should 
have  ceased,  and  the  natural  bank  have  been 
left,  upon  which  trees  and  flowers  might  have 
been  planted.  The  Tiber,  as  it  is  now,  encased 
between  two  bare  stone  walls,  resembles  more 
one  of  those  monotonous  canals  in  the  Dutch 
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cities  than  the  majestic  stream  sung  by  the 
Latin  poets. 

Then  there  is  the  monument  to  Victor  Emanuel, 
which  will  be  completed  in  a  few  years,  and  will 
certainly  be  a  glorious  manifestation  of  national 
self-assertion,  worthy  of  a  people  risen  to  new 
life.  There  have  been  some  to  criticise  its  mon- 
strous expense;  but  an  expense  does  not  appear 
monstrous  to  me,  which  will  have  the  result  of 
giving  to  the  world  one  of  the  most  signal  and 
solemn  monuments,  as  a  memorial  of  one  of  the 
most  glorious  facts  of  human  history,  the  recon- 
struction of  Italy  into  a  united,  free,  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  I  find  that  the  Italians  are  more 
to  be  blamed  for  having  spent  millions  upon  mil- 
lions in  filling  Italy  with  monuments,  large  and 
small,  which  you  run  up  against  in  the  streets  and 
squares  of  every  town  and  every  village,  even  in 
spots  where  their  presence  is  in  evident  discord 
with  the  surrounding  architecture.  I  think 
Italians  would  have  done  much  better  to  have 
united  all  their  forces  for  this  one  single  monu- 
ment, to  make  it  worthy  throughout  to  represent 
the  great  aspirations  of  New  Italy. 

Then  there  is  the  Garibaldi  monument,  which 
in  its  execution  and  disposition  is  so  beautiful, 
so  majestic,  and  so  imposing,  that,  taken  in  its 
effect  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  difficult  for  even  the 
superb  monument  to  Victor  Emanuel  II.  to  sur- 
pass it. 

Then  there  are  the  new  Via   Nazionale,   the 
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Piazza  delle  Terme,  Via  Cavour,  and  a  few  blocks 
in  Via  Venti  Settembre,  which  are  really  precious 
bits  of  elegance,  graceful,  and  at  the  same  time, 
imposing.  Then  there  are  certain  avenues  which 
surround  the  city  outside,  certain  bridges  which 
join  the  two  shores  of  the  Tiber ;  the  Macao  quarter, 
full  of  smiling  villas,  with  beautiful  streets,  though, 
unfortunately,  neither  are  there  any  gardens  here. 

Hence  you  cannot  say  that  beautiful  things  have 
not  been  done ;  for  there  have  been,  and  not  a  few 
either ;  but  we  must  remember  with  what  enormous 
expense  they  have  been  done,  and  the  still  more 
colossal  sums  that  have  been  thrown  away  in 
making  many  other  things  that  were  anything  but 
beautiful.  How  much  more  might  have  been  done 
and  how  many  millions  saved,  before  the  actual 
transference  of  the  government  from  Florence  to 
Rome,  if  those  who  had  the  fate  of  the  nation 
in  their  hands,  had  only  cared  to  propose  to  them- 
selves this  problem:  Shall  we  make  a  new  city, 
or  make  over  the  old?  Unfortunately,  nobody 
presented  to  himself  any  problem  of  whatsoever 
species,  and  thus  they  commenced,  without  any 
head  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  to  make  over, 
little  by  little,  the  old  city. 

The  further  it  progressed,  the  more  the  conse- 
quences began  to  make  themselves  felt.  Traffic  in 
Rome  is  by  no  means  comparable  to  that  of  Paris, 
London,  or  New  York ;  but  it  is  also  small  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  will  be  fifty  years  from  now, 
let  us  hope,  at  least.      How  will  it  be  able  to 
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circulate  freely  then,  if  now  the  streets  are  by- 
far  too  narrow  and  insufficient?  If  you  are  in  a 
hurry,  and  take  a  cab,  at  every  step,  even  in  the 
main  streets,  you  are  blocked  by  another  carriage, 
or  a  cart  or  an  omnibus,  and  there  you  have  to  stop 
and  wait,  and  whilst  you  strive  to  consume  your 
ire,  your  driver  exchanges  with  his  colleagues  the 
most  eloquent  contumelies  with  the  classical  ore 
rotundo  ! 

Nor  is  the  case  any  better  as  regards  the  com- 
munications between  the  city  and  its  surround- 
ings. At  one  side  Rome  has  the  sea,  almost  within 
touch ;  and  on  the  other  the  mountains,,  in  all  their 
most  beautiful  gradations,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
magnificent  line  of  its  Castelli,  which  extends 
from  Frascati  to  Rocca  di  Papa  and  Monte  Cavo, 
and  from  Tivoli  to  Subiaco.  No  capital,  in  the 
world  has  such  a  fortunate  position,  as  no  other 
has  such  a  delightful  climate.  If  the  communica- 
tions of  Rome  with  the  sea  and  with  the  moun- 
tains were  rapid,  frequent,  and  cheap,  life  in  Rome 
would  be  a  paradise.  But  in  this  respect,  Rome, 
after  thirty  years  of  being  the  capital,  is  just  about 
in  the  same  condition  in  which  she  was  in  1870: 
an  outing  to  the  Castelli  means  a  journey  both  in 
length  and  cost,  and  a  far  from  comfortable  one  at 
that;  and  in  as  far  as  the  sea  is  concerned,  which 
with  a  relatively  small  expense  could  be  made  into 
a  splendid  bathing  resort  and  an  admirable  port, 
well  adapted  both  to  traffic  and  defence,  this  sea 
is  so  inaccessible  that  hundreds  of  families  find  it 
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easier  to  betake  themselves  to  the  Ligurian  shore 
or  to  the  Adriatic;  and  of  the  port — there  is 
no  talk.1 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  seen  that  here  also,  in 
this  enormous  undertaking  for  the  formation  of 
a  new  capital,  practical  common  sense  is  again 
completely  wanting ;  and  that  other  sense  to  which 
has  always  appertained  the  dominion  of  the 
world ;  I  mean  the  sense  of  organisation. 

P.  S.  By  the  way.  I  have  many  times  asked 
myself  to  what  cause  is  due  this  deficiency  of  the 
sense  of  organisation.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
due,  above  all,  to  a  certain  want  of  equilibrium 
between  the  intellectual  faculty  and  the  faculty 
of  volition;  a  preponderance  of  wit  over  will; 
a  want  of  equilibrium,  which  grows  greater,  in 
Italy  the  farther  southwards  we  go.  I  ought 
to  illustrate  this  idea  of  mine  by  practical  ex- 
amples; but  it  would  take  me  too  far  afield. 

1  In  so  far  as  concerns  the  Castelli,  we  have  finally,  through  the 
interposition  of  an  American  Company,  a  tramway  service  which 
is  satisfactory;  but  for  the  sea  we  have,  as  yet,  nothing  but 
multitudinous  projects;  we  must  hope  that  some  one  of  them  will 
be  realised.     {Note  to  third  edition.) 
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TAXES  AND  THE   "LATIFONDO" 

Rome. 

My  dear  Friends  : 

What  do  I  mean  when  I  talk  of  a  lack  of  the 
organising  sense  in  Italy?  We  must  under- 
stand each  other  well  on  this  point.  I  do  not 
say  that  there  are  not  individuals  capable  of 
administration  and  organisation;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  collectivity,  the  political  organism, 
seems  to  be  totally  destitute  of  this  capacity. 
You  see  that,  when  the  political  revolution  was 
over,  the  country  was  still  unprepared;  public 
opinion  itself  was  not  matured  enough  to  insist 
on  that  important  question,  viz:  the  administra- 
tive organisation;  nor  was  it  able  to  distinguish 
with  judgment  when  ill  was  done  and  when  well. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  these  things — agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce — comprise  four-fifths  of  the  life 
of  a  modern  civilised  nation.  Well,  then,  what 
has  Italy  done  for  a  branch  of  the  national  activity 
(a  network  of  branches  in  fact)  important  enough 

in 
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to  embrace  such  a  large  part  of  public  and  private 
life?  You  may  say  that,  substantially,  she  has 
been  content  with  merely  assigning  it  the  pom- 
pous designation  I  have  cited  above.  A  ministry 
that  comprises  such  vast  fields  is  housed  in  a 
building  twenty  times  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Navy,  and  five  times  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

As  in  other  matters,  here  also  Italy  has  striven 
to  construct  a  pyramid  bottom  side  up;  instead 
of  beginning  with  the  base,  she  has  wished  to 
begin  at  the  apex.  Do  you  remember  those  two 
pyramids  which  Carnegie  has  placed  in  the  front 
of  his  volume  on  Triumphant  Democracy — one 
firm  and  erect  on  its  base,  the  other  reversed, 
with  the  point  at  the  bottom  and  the  base  in  the 
air?  In  these  two  pyramids  Carnegie  has  wished 
to  symbolise  the  difference  in  the  line  of  conduct 
of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  European 
States.  He  says,  the  United  States  commenced 
working  from  the  bottom  up — that  is,  providing 
all  the  material  and  intellectual  things  most 
necessary  to  the  whole  population,  and  gradu- 
ally coming  to  provide  for  the  higher  and  more 
fastidious,  though  less  widespread,  needs. 

If  there  was  any  one  thing  which  should  have 
leaped  to  the  eyes  of  all,  as  soon  as  the  new  Italian 
kingdom  was  constituted,  it  was  the  importance 
of  its  agriculture.  Italy  has  made  great  progress 
in  industrial  development,  and  will  certainly 
make   still   more,   but,   fundamentally,   she   will 
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always  be  an  agricultural  country.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  her  wealth  is  directly  related  to  the 
products  of  her  fields,  her  meadows,  and  her 
vineyards.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  her  legis- 
lators should  have  occupied  themselves  the  very 
first  thing  with  the  conditions  of  agriculture  and 
of  the  agriculturist,  and  with  their  reciprocal 
improvement.  But  for  many  years  the  Italian 
Government  never  remembered  agriculture,  except 
to  tax  it.  The  peasants  in  most  parts  of  Italy 
have  continued  to  lead  miserable  and  squalid 
lives,  absolutely  unworthy  of  a  modern  nation; 
and  even  to-day,  out  of  sixty-nine  provinces, 
fifty-four  are  more  or  less  infected  with  malaria. * 

1  To  give  an  idea  of  the  conditions  in  which  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Campagna  are  to  be  found  now,  I  will  quote 
from  a  recent  number  of  the  Messaggero  (of  Jan.  5,  1904)  this 
rapid,  graphic,  and,  for  its  very  simplicity,  truly  terrible  account: 

"From  Velletri  to  Terracina,  from  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Sisto,  which  at  Sermoneta  receives  into  its  waters  those  of  the 
Teppia,  as  far  as  the  sea,  extend  the  desolate  Pontine  Marshes. 
There  are  millions  and  millions  of  hectares  2  covered  with  groves 
of  strong  live  oaks,  interrupted  every  now  and  then  by  pools  of 
water,  or  by  high  hedges,  behind  which  the  almost  wild  buffalo, 
shows  his  stupid-eyed  head,  and  his  coat  exactly  divided  on  his 
neck  by  a  part  that  no  barber  could  draw  with  greater  precision. 

"This  is  the  country  of  the  green  faces,  if  I  may  so  call  the  people 
of  this  desolate  plain;  I  should  not  know  how  better  to  describe 
the  color  of  those  faces,  in  which  the  blood  appears  to  have 
changed  the  color  of  its  globules  from  red  to  green. 

"  It  is  the  malarial  fever  which  has  produced  this  sad  change; 
the  unlucky  Queen  of  the  Marshes  has  need  of  the  vigorous  blood 
of  this  strong  race  of  farmers,  shepherds,  charcoal-burners,  and 

2  Hectare  =2.471  acres. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  the  government  has 
done  nothing  worth  mentioning  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  Nor 
has  it  done  any  more  for  the  benefit  and  salubrity 
of  other  regions;  rivers  and  torrents  run  pre- 
cipitately, bursting  their  banks  and  spreading 
desolation;  the  idleness  of  authority  and  the 
cupidity  of  the  private  individual  have  devas- 
tated the  forests  with  which  hill  and  mountain 
were  clad.  No  one  has  ever  thought  of  such  a 
thing  as  instituting  popular  schools  of  agriculture, 
and  of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  most  useful 
and  necessary  ideas.  The  walking  professors 
were  not  instituted  in  Italy  until  many  years  after 
they  had  shown  good  work  in  other  countries. 
With  an  absolutely  disproportionate  number  of 


fishermen;  she  takes  possession  of  them  and  never  lets  go  but  to 
cede  them  to  Death! 

"  Doctors  and  medicines  are  unknown  to  these  pariahs  of  society, 
who  lead  a  most  primitive  life  within  huts  which  are  inferior  in 
the  matter  of  comfort  and  hygiene  to  those  of  the  savage  Abys- 
sinians  whom  we  want  to  civilise.  When  the  tertian  fever 
causes  their  teeth  to  chatter,  and  a  deadly  chill  runs  through 
their  veins,  they  try  to  get  a  little  warmth  from  the  sun,  and  in 
case  this  be  obscured  by  clouds,  then  from  the  fire  which  burns  in 
the  centre  of  the  hut,  rendering  the  air  unbreathable;  worn  out 
by  illness,  they  throw  themselves  down  on  the  bundle  of  straw 
(most  miserable  of  resting-places),  and  with  Mussulman  resigna- 
tion they  await  either  the  heavier  fever  which  will  put  an  end  to 
this  fearful  suffering  or  else  a  respite,  more  or  less  long,  which  will 
allow  them  to  return  to  their  work,  the  fruit  of  which  will  be  a 
morsel  of  bread,  and  sometimes — most  extraordinary  luxury — 
a  dish  of  black  dough,  seasoned  with  bacon  and  lamb ! 

"  They  never  think  of  such  a  thing  as  a  doctor;  he  is  a  myth  to 
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universities  we  find  very  few  practical  Schools 
of  Arts  and  Trades;  and  even  among  these,  the 
best  have  been  due  to  local  initiative,  as  those  of 
Biella,  Schio,  Proto,  Vicenza.  These  are  very 
useful  schools;  the  greater  part  of  the  work  in 
their  whole  outlying  regions  goes  on  under  their 
control ;  it  seems  incredible,  when  their  great  use- 
fulness and  the  slight  expense  they  necessitate 
are  taken  into  account,  that  their  number  is  not 
at  least  ten  times  as  great. 

Up  to  now  the  government  has  done  nothing 

them;  is  too  far  removed  above  them,  for  them  to  dare  to  disturb 
him. 

"The  doctor  is  up  there  among  the  mediasval  citizens  who  nest 
on  the  hills,  in  the  strongholds  of  the  Lepini  mountains,  and  to 
remove  him  from  there  requires  a  pretty  bill  of  ten  francs,  and  a 
carriage  besides,  or,  at  least,  a  horse,  which  goes  to  get  him  and 
takes  him  back  home. 

"  Ten  francs  ?  A  carriage  ?  These  are  cruel  jokes  for  the  poor 
unfortunate  ones.  And  when  one  happens  to  die  yonder? 
The  drama  of  life  is  sad  enough,  but  that  of  death  is  even 
sadder. 

"A  companion  of  the  victim  killed  by  the  pernicious  malady 
runs  some  ten  kilometres  to  announce  the  decease  to  the  nearest 
municipality;  the  doctor  should  get  himself  taken  to  the  hut, 
verify  on  the  spot  the  cause  of  death,  and  leave  the  nulla  osta 
for  the  burial;  but  he  generally  finds  it  opportune  to  order  that 
the  body  shall  be  boxed  and  carried  to  the  cemetery. 

"He  will  examine  it  there  ...  it  is  more  comfortable! 

"  A  badly  joined  box  of  pine  receives  the  remains  of  a  life  of  tor- 
ture; across  the  marshes  the  companions  bear  the  coffin  on  their 
shoulders,  or  on  a  cart,  to  the  cemetery;  the  priest  blesses  it,  a  few 
shovelsful  of  earth  cover  in  the  miserable  grave,  and  the  com- 
panions return  mutely  to  their  huts,  thinking  of  the  day  when 
it  will  be  their  turn  to  take  the  lugubrious  journey. 

"How  sad  and  uncivilised  all  this  is!" 
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to  make  credit  easy  to  the  farmer. x  What  little 
has  been  done  here,  is  also  due  to  local  initiative 
and  institutions.  I  need  to  mention,  as  signal 
examples,  only  the  Savings  Bank  of  Milan,  and 
that  of  Bologna. 

The  principal  contribution  of  this  high-sound- 
ing "Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and 
Commerce"  to  the  development  of  agriculture, 
etc.,  consists  in  no  less  high-sounding  discourses, 
which  the  various  ministers  deliver  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  some  exposition  or  at  the  final  banquet. 

The  most  useful  and  beneficent  thing  which  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  on  the  part  of  the 
Italian  Government,  with  respect  to  the  progress 
of  manufactures  and  agriculture,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  laws  of  co-operation ;  they  are  truly  modern 
and  beneficent  laws,  which  encourage  co-opera- 
tion in  all  its  forms.  And  I  must  say  the  country 
has  known  how  to  profit  by  the  opportunities 
offered  by  these  laws.  Almost  all  over  Italy 
(always  excepting  Southern  Italy,  the  reason  of 
which  I  will  explain  to  you  at  some  other  time) 
numerous  and  flourishing  co-operative  associa- 
tions have  arisen,  which  propose  to  themselves 
most  varied  aims ;  from  the  lending  of  credit,  as  in 
banks  and  popular  savings  institutions,  to  the 
co-operative  manufacture  of  hats,  lingerie,  etc. 

But  you  must  observe  that  the  law  accords 
certain  benefits,  which  consist  chiefly  in  exemp- 

1  In  these  last  years  something  has  been  done,  but  in  a  most 
limited  manner,  and  with  lots  of  red  tape  attached. 
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tion  from  taxation,  solely  to  co-operative  asso- 
ciations with  a  most  limited  capital  (if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  capital  must  not  exceed  fifty 
thousand  francs).  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
advantages  would  have  been  much  greater  for 
the  whole  country,  if  this  negative  benefit  of 
exemption  from  taxation  (for  this  is,  substantially, 
all  the  assistance  that  the  government  gives) 
had  been  extended  to  associations  with  much 
larger  capitals;  in  this  way  we  should  have  seen 
the  factor  of  association  continually  developing, 
with  all  those  material  and  moral  advantages 
which  it  has  produced  and  is  still  producing  in 
other  countries. 

As  you  perceive,  this  refrain  of  association  is 
one  which  is  often  and  willingly  on  my  lips ;  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  that  I 
should  feel  disposed  to  give  half  my  fortune,  that 
this  vital  principle  might  be  declaimed  at  least 
ten  times  a  day,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  in  the  Piazza 
Montecitorio,  in  front  of  the  Parliament  build- 
ings ;  until  Parliament,  if  only  from  sheer  despera- 
tion to  be  rid  of  the  annoyance,  should  take  up 
the  idea  and  properly  value  its  supreme  importance. 

I  related  to  you,  some  way  back,  the  history 
of  that  company  which  bought  a  certain  holding 
of  one  of  my  friends,  and  which  would  have  been 
well  pleased  with  the  business,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  continuous  vexations  from  the  side  of  the 
Italian  treasury.  Now  I  wish  to  say  and  to 
repeat — if  the  same  liberality  which  Italian  laws 
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concede  to  the  small  co-operative  associations 
should  be  extended  to  associations  of  much 
greater  importance,  the  result  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  as  follows:  a  greater  income  to  the 
treasury,  a  constantly  greater  and  more  rapid 
development  of  the  spirit  of  association,  and 
incalculable  and  daily  advantages  to  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  country. 

But,  on  all  accounts,  no  government,  even 
though  it  should  have  no  desire  to  prove  itself 
liberal  and  modern,  should  ever  have  dreamed 
of  imposing  on  the  poor  farmer  the  burdens 
which,  in  this  new  Italy,  are  weighing  him  down. 
As  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  tell  you,  the 
taxes  often  exceed  forty  or  even  fifty  per  cent. 
of  the  product.  How  can  you  expect  agriculture 
or  any  other  branch  of  human  industry  to  develop 
and  flourish  when  it  lies  crushed  and  broken 
beneath  such  a  millstone? 

And  there  are  not  only  the  taxes  which  are 
directly  levied  on  agriculture;  there  are  still 
others,  which  hinder  it  from  reaping  from  its 
products  those  greater  gains  which  it  would  not 
be  difficult  for  it  to  attain  to.  For  example,  the 
tax  on  distillation  is  so  high,  and  so  vexatious  in 
its  application,  that  thousands  of  small  proprie- 
tors have  been  obliged  to  renounce  the  distillation 
of  their  own  poor  wine;  and  thousands  of  others 
have  to  look  on  at  their  wine  and  their  fruit  going 
to  decay,  without  the  power  to  convert  it  into 
alcohol.     The  government  sees  all  this  going  on 
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and  yet  never  thinks  of  such  a  thing  as  lifting  the 
tax  or  modifying  it. 

We  have  also  seen  how  the  severe  taxes  on 
sugar  hinder  agriculture  from  deriving  profit  from 
its  products,  in  developing  what  might  become  for 
Italy  an  industry  of  the  first  order,  the  manu- 
facture of  preserves. 

And  there  is  more:  over  ten  years  ago  Germany 
and  France  instituted  a  special  treatment  of 
denatured  alcohol,  so  that  it  could  serve  for 
manufactures  only  and  not  for  alimentation. 
The  matter  was  of  such  great  importance,  that, 
since  the  promulgation  of  the  law  ad  hoc,  Germany 
annually  produces  almost  two  million  hectolitres 
of  this  alcohol.  We  will  not  even  speak  of  our 
United  States,  where,  as  we  know,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  deposits  of  coal,  notwith- 
standing the  abundance  and  very  small  cost  of 
petroleum,  and  in  some  places,  in  Pennsylvania 
for  instance,  even  of  natural  gas,  yet  we  have 
thousands  and  thousands  of  small  motors  that 
are  run  with  alcohol. 

Italy,  which  has  so  many  means  of  producing 
this  alcohol  in  great  abundance,  has  not  yet 
awakened  from  her  sleep,  has  not  yet  known  how 
to  profit  by  the  example  of  her  neighbours.1 

1  The  law  on  denatured  alcohol  was  finally  approved  last  year, 
after  a  delay  of  ten  years;  this  has  caused  a  drainage  to  the  coun- 
try of  over  five  hundred  millions!  (F.  G.  1902).  The  amount  of 
denatured  alcohol  produced  during  the  fiscal  year  came  to  about 
50,000  hectolitres.  We  are  somewhat  behind  the  1,500,000 
hectolitres  produced  by  Germany!     The  small  quantity  of  the 
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Growling  against  the  military  expenses  is  heard 
on  all  sides;  they  are  certainly  very  serious  in 
Italy;  but  they  cannot  be  called  excessive,  if  one 
remembers,  and  it  is  not  possible  not  to  remember, 
the  armaments  of  the  other  nations  in  the  midst  of 
which  Italy  has  to  live.  But  much  more  hurtful 
to  Italy  than  her  military  expenses,  is  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  her  fiscal  system.  If  you  put  together 
all  the  losses  occasioned  to  the  country  by  these 
three  species  of  taxes  which  I  have  mentioned  to 
you — that  is,  the  direct  tax  on  agriculture,  the  tax 
on  distillation  and  on  sugar,  and  the  lack  of  a 
special  ruling  for  industrial  alcohol,  you  will 
readily  concede  that  the  losses  occasioned  by  a 
bad  fiscal  system,  with  the  advantages  which 
might  come  from  its  radical  reform,  are  several 
times  larger  than  all  that  the  country  spends  in 
her  defence. 

But  there  is  still  more.  As  if  the  taxes  I  have 
already  mentioned  were  not  enough,  there  are 
still  to  be  noted  the  taxes  which  are  levied  on  the 
transfer  of  real  estate,  whether  by  sale  or  succes- 
sion. We  will  pass  over  the  burden  of  the  tax 
on  succession;  when  a  man  has  enjoyed  his 
property  during  his  life,  and  has  had  it  protected 
and  secured  to  him  by  the  government,  with  the 
advantages   and   increase   of  value   due   to   the 

Italian  production  is  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  fiscal  laws  as 
usual;  the  tax  was  reduced,  but  it  was  only  a  half-way  measure, 
because  the  reduction  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  give  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  production. — Note  to  third  edition. 
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common  progress  and  to  the  increase  of  public 
wealth,  it  is  no  matter  of  injustice,  when  he 
abandons  it  for  a  better  life,  that  he  should  cede 
to  the  collectivity,  which  has  guaranteed  to  him 
the  enjoyment  of  it  in  his  lifetime,  a  sufficiently 
considerable  portion  thereof. 

But  whatever  makes  for  a  circulation  of  wealth, 
as  the  transfer  of  property  from  one  to  another 
really  does,  whether  effected  by  means  of  sale  or 
exchange,  should  be  favoured  in  every  way  rather 
than  hindered.  All  over,  wherever  ownership  in 
land  can  be  circulated  with  a  certain  freedom, 
wherever,  in  other  words,  land  is  easily  moved 
away  from,  this  phenomenon  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  notable  increase  of  prosperity.  For 
example,  look  at  New  Zealand  where  the  Torrens 
Act  has  given  to  all  landed  property  a  facility  of 
transfer  which  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  personal 
property;  the  above  law  has  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  phenomenal  development  of 
wealth  and  civilisation. 

In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  transfer  of  real  estate  is  burdened  by  the 
excessive  tax  of  4.80  per  cent. ;  not  only  this,  but 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  a  portion  of  land  is 
accompanied  by  so  much  red  tape,  that,  especially 
when  it  concerns  small  lots,  the  expenses  almost 
equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  the  value  of  the  soil 
that  was  sold! 

And  this,  too,  when  Italy,  even  more  than  New 
Zealand,  had  need  to  facilitate  in  every  manner 
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the  transferring  of  the  title  to  real  estate  from 
one  owner  to  another,  in  pursuance  of  another 
most  important  aim — that  is,  the  modification  of 
its  government. 

Some  considerations  on  this  head  will  not  be 
superfluous.  In  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  especially 
in  parts  where  the  French  Revolution  did  not 
reach — that  is,  in  Southern  Italy,  the  propriety 
fondiaria  is  still  almost  all  of  it  in  latijondo.x 
The  sad  consequences,  moral,  social,  or  economic, 
of  this  system  of  propriety  fondiaria  are  too  well 
known  that  I  should  need  to  speak  to  you  of 
them  at  length;  in  Italy  itself,  all  are  convinced 
of  this;  there  is  no  acting  professor,  no  journalist, 
no  parliamentary  man,  who  has  not  had  occasion 
to  repeat  many  times  the  famous  aphorism  of 
Pliny:  Latifundia  Italiam  perdidere.  Precisely  so; 
all  repeat  the  aphorism,  but  with  their  hands 
folded,  and  as  far  as  it  may  depend  on  the  govern- 
ment, the  latifondi  can  easily  ruin  it  again ! 

The  squalid  deserts  which  sadden  the  heart 
of  the  traveller,  from  Rome  down  to  the  extreme 
point  of  the  peninsula,  are  all  latifondial.  While 
travelling  on  the  railroad,  if  you  see  the  squalor 
of  the  country  interrupted  here  and  there  by  a 
few  oases  of  luxurious  vegetation  and  intense 
cultivation,  you  may  at  once  swear,  and  wager 
without  fear  of  losing,  that  a  small  proprietor 
manages  that  oasis;  or,  to  express  it  better,  those 

1  Latifondo:  vast  possessions  of  land,  cultivated  or  wild, 
belonging  to  one  single  proprietor. — Fanfani's  Dictionary. 
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oases  owe  their  origin  and  their  existence  to  the 
small  proprietor. 

The  small  holding  is  not  only  a  source  of  easy 
circumstances,  but  also  of  activity,  morality,  and 
independence.  If  the  general  system  of  ownership 
in  Italy  was  that  of  small  holdings,  no  one  can 
imagine  what  marvels  would  proceed  from  this 
people,  which  is,  let  me  say  it  distinctly,  the  most 
laborious,  sober,  and  frugal  nation  existing  either 
in  Europe  or  America.  Look  at  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  for  example,  the  country  of  the  lazzaroni 
themselves,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much. 
There  is  no  soil  in  the  world  which  is  cultivated 
with  such  diligence  and  love.  Ants  alone  can 
give  an  example  of  diligence  equal  to  that  of  the 
Neapolitan  peasant,  who,  with  his  little  parcel  of 
ground,  with  no  water  but  that  which  he  draws 
from  the  well  with  his  own  arms,  or  with  his  little 
donkey,  works  morning  and  night,  noon  and 
afternoon,  summer  and  winter,  without  inter- 
mission, with  almost  as  loving  a  care,  as  if  the 
soil  were  a  human  being ;  and  reaps  from  it  enough 
produce  for  his  family  and  himself,  to  live  on  it 
well  and  happily  with  his  proverbial  sobriety. 

But  where  the  small  holding  ceases,  cultivation 
ceases ;  where  the  latifondo  commences,  commences 
the  desert.  The  contrast  is  even  more  marked 
in  the  island  of  Sicily;  in  the  interior,  where  the 
latifondo  exists,  squalor  reigns;  hour  after  hour 
the  train  crosses  desert  tracts,  without  water  and 
without  a  green  space.     Man  cannot  live  there, 
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even  in  those  districts  where  somewhat  of  culti- 
vation is  done  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  morning 
before  the  dawn,  the  peasant  descends  from  the 
village  perched  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  in 
the  evening  clambers  up  again,  to  stretch  himself 
out  for  the  night  in  his  lair,  wasting  in  this  coming 
and  going,  which  takes  hours  out  of  each  day, 
a  good  part  of  his  strength.  Poor  land!  which 
has  neither  the  advantages  of  the  city,  nor  the 
cheerfulness  and  comforts  of  the  country! 

And  then  look  at  the  eastern  shore  of  this  very 
island,  where  the  small  holdings  prevail.  Here 
you  will  find  yourself  confronted  by  miracles  of 
cultivation,  which  truly  are  stupendous.  From 
the  shore  of  the  magnificent  sea,  from  Catania  and 
Taormina,  up  to  the  extreme  peak  of  Etna,  it 
is  all  cultivated,  it  is  all  a  garden;  where  vine- 
yards smile,  golden  oranges  glow,  and  the  flowering 
almond  waves  in  unison  with  the  wind.  The 
work  of  the  peasant  of  Eastern  Sicily  may  be 
compared,  for  its  marvellous  constancy  and 
tenacity,  with  the  work  of  the  Dutchman,  who 
from  century  to  century  defends  his  soil  from 
the  encroaching  sea. 

The  sides  of  Etna  are  completely  covered  with 
lava.  How  was  it  possible,  I  will  not  say  to 
succeed  in  cultivating  them,  but  to  even  think 
of  it?  But  observe!  that  which  no  one  would 
have  dared  to  consider,  which  statesmen  would 
never  have  dreamed  of,  and  which  the  scientists 
could  not  teach,  was  all  discovered,  was  all  carried 
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out,  by  the  sagacious  and  marvellous  patience 
of  these  labouring  men. 

They  observed  that  the  cactus  breaks  through 
and  crumbles  the  lava;  so  then  they  began  to 
plant  those  slopes  with  cactus.  Later  they  sub- 
stituted ginesta  for  the  cactus,  which  complements, 
so  to  speak,  and  perfects,  the  work  of  the  cactus, 
because  it  reduces  the  lava  to  a  fine  powder. 
This  ground,  thus  reduced  to  powder,  can  not 
only  be  cultivated,  but  it  is  rich  and  fertile;  but 
then  it  has  no  stability,  it  is  like  sand  which  is 
blown  off  by  the  wind  and  washed  away  by  the 
rain.  Consequently  it  was  necessary  to  give  to 
this  soil,  besides  the  other  qualities  already  given 
it,  the  indispensable  one  of  permanency;  and 
here  we  may  see  another  wonderful  proof  of 
unconquerable  perseverance.  From  the  border 
of  the  sea  to  the  very  summit  of  Etna  is  an  in- 
finite series  of  small  protecting  walls  and  little 
level  plains.  At  every  interval  of  about  a  metre 
or  a  metre  and  a  half,  the  peasant,  with  incredible 
labour  and  perseverance,  has  drawn  a  line  of 
foundation  wall;  on  the  brink  of  this  wall  he  has 
levelled,  beaten  down,  and  shut  in  the  ground ;  then 
he  has  constructed  another  line  of  wall  above  it ;  on 
top  of  this  he  has  prepared  another  level,  then 
another  level  space;  and  so  on,  a  work  of  centuries, 
from  the  sea  to  the  smoking  summit  of  Etna. 

These  are  the  miracles  of  the  small  proprietors. 
Do  you  believe  that  the  latifondo  could  have  ever 
obtained  similar  results? 
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But  these  are  not  all  the  effects  of  the  small 
holding.  If  you  compare  Central  and  Western 
Sicily  with  this  Eastern  Sicily,  you  will  suddenly 
observe  another  remarkable  difference:  in  the 
former  the  percentage  of  criminality  is  very  high, 
in  the  latter  it  is  very  low.  The  percentage  in 
the  province  of  Girgenti,  where  the  latijondo 
pertains,  is  higher  than  anywhere  in  Italy;  that 
in  the  province  of  Syracuse,  under  the  system  of 
small  holdings,  is  lower  than  in  any  other  pro- 
vince of  Italy. 

It  is  true  that  we  must  remember  to  take  into 
account  the  historical  and  ethnographical  differ- 
ences, because  in  some  parts  of  the  island  Arabian 
tradition  and  blood  predominate,  and  in  other 
parts  Grecian  tradition  and  blood;  but  it  is  none 
the  less  true,  that  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
Italian  Government,  confronted  by  these  facts, 
which  leap  to  the  eyes  of  whoever  turns  his  atten- 
tion, no  matter  how  superficially,  to  the  social 
and  political  state  of  the  country,  should  never 
have  occupied  itself  with  the  solution  of  this 
fundamental  problem.  It  should  have  constantly 
aimed,  with  wise  laws,  and  even  coercive,  if  the 
occasion  demanded  such,  to  destroy  the  latijondo 
and  to  restore  the  small  holdings.  Thus  it  would 
have  accomplished  a  most  useful  economic  work, 
and  a  work  of  justice  and  social  pacification  at 
the  same  time,  because,  in  our  day,  the  larger 
propriety  fondiaria  has  no  right  to  exist,  if  it 
cannot  prove  its  right  to  existence  by  the  service 
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it  renders  to  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  ruling 
classes  who  leave  their  lands  to  rot  in  idleness, 
and  to  become  fomenting  centres  for  malaria, 
have  no  longer  any  right  to  manage  them. 

But,  unfortunately,  those  who  have  had  the 
governing  of  the  country  up  to  the  present 
moment  have  not  given  to  this  problem  the 
importance  it  deserves.  Nor  were  there  wanting, 
besides  the  teachings  of  history,  the  examples 
of  other  countries.  Here  is  one:  although  land 
in  the  United  States  is  still,  in  relation  to  the 
population,  most  abundant,  so  that  nearly  all, 
if  not  indeed  all,  could  succeed  with  little  difficulty 
in  acquiring  a  plot  to  establish  themselves  on, 
and  to  cultivate,  nevertheless  our  legislators  have 
very  wisely  considered  that  the  laws,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, should  assist  all  citizens  to  have  each  their 
own  little  house  surrounded  by  a  bit  of  land,  which 
could  be  worked  to  yield  them  what  was  necessary 
for  their  sustenance.  Hence,  the  so-called  Home- 
stead law,  by  which  in  no  case — even  in  cases  of 
failure  or  penal  condemnation,  could  a  citizen 
be  despoiled  of  his  house,  or  the  most  necessary 
tools,  or  a  certain  extent  of  ground.  A  wise  and 
provident  law,  because  it  is  no  benefit  to  a  com- 
munity to  turn  a  citizen  into  a  non-holder ;  sooner 
or  later,  the  non-holder  usually  becomes  a  burden 
on  the  community.  It  is  much  better,  even  in 
his  greatest  misfortune,  to  leave  to  him  enough 
ground  to  stand  on,  and  from  which  he  can  provide 
for  himself  and  his  family.     It  is  better,  in  short, 
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to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  that  every  citizen 
shall  be  a  force  for  the  community,  rather  than 
a  weight  on  it.  And  to  obtain  this  end,  many 
States  in  the  Union,  not  finding  ths  Homestead 
law  altogether  satisfactory,  by  means  of  agrarian 
laws  adapted  to  their  aim,  have  limited  the  right 
to  proprieta  fondiaria  for  each  citizen. x 

In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  land  is 
much  more  limited  with  respect  to  the  population, 
and  it  is  consequently  much  more  difficult  for 
each  to  acquire  his  own  house  and  little  plot  of 
ground,  the  legislators  have  not  only  never  thought 
of  anything  like  our  Homestead  law,  have  not 
only  never  sought  to  restrain  and  possibly  dis- 
rupt and  disintegrate  the  latifondo;  but  they  have 
done  exactly,  in  this  field  of  social  economics, 
what  they  did  in  the  department  of  agriculture, 
for  the  torrents  and  streams;  as  they  looked  on, 
for  years,  without  the  slightest  discomposure,  at 
the  ruin  produced  by  the  periodic  inundations, 
just  so  have  they  tranquilly  contemplated  the 
ruin  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  families,  who, 
reduced  to  absolutely  nothing,  inevitably  ended 
by  throwing  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  charitable 

1  The  example  of  Japan  is  also  most  useful  and  of  great  im- 
portance. Since  1868,  when  the  new  order  of  things  was  inau- 
gurated, her  statesmen  have  considered  how  to  redeem  the  whole 
national  soil  from  the  feudal  proprietors,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the 
ownership  of  the  farmers.  All  honour  to  the  Japanese  statesmen, 
who  saw  clearly,  from  the  very  moment  that  their  country 
entered  into  the  way  of  a  new  civilisation,  the  fundamental 
necessity  for  such  a  reform! 
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institutions,  on  charitable  hospitals  and  congre- 
gations, becoming  for  the  body  politic,  instead  of 
an  active  and  healthy  element,  a  pustule,  a  bubo, 
if  not  an  absolute  gnawing  cancer.  Far  from 
protecting  the  peasant's  humble  cottage  and  small 
plot  of  ground,  they  have  allowed  the  tax  agents 
to  expropriate,  and  put  up  for  sale  every  year, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  poor  cabins  and 
humble  huts,  whose  unfortunate  owners  owed 
some  few  francs  or  centimes  to  the  public  treasury. 
It  was  only  the  other  day  I  read  of  some  small 
plots  of  land  being  put  up  for  sale  in  Sardinia, 
because  their  owners  owed  the  enormous  sum  of 
nineteen  centimes  to  the  government  treasury. 
Does  this  not  seem  to  you  to  be  a  fairly  gro- 
tesque policy?  And  so  much  the  more  so,  because 
you  must  remember  that  it  will  cost  the  treasury 
hundreds  of  francs  to  make  this  sale! 


NINTH  LETTER 

EDUCATION  AND  ART 

Rome. 
My  dear  Friends  : 

A  few  days  since,  being  obliged  by  my  affairs  to 
go  into  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Foggia,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  communal 
school.     I  came  away  from  it  much  disheartened. 

Thirty-two  children  were  crowded  into  a  small 
hut,  without  air,  and  almost  without  light.  The 
schoolmaster  was  a  poor,  tired-looking,  used-up, 
almost  imbecile  old  man,  and  very  dirty,  with  his 
hair  and  beard  long  and  unkempt,  filthy  finger- 
nails, a  coat  covered  with  stains,  shoes  ripped  and 
down  at  heel.  How  painful  it  was  to  me  to  see 
those  children,  with  their  sweet  and  intelligent 
eyes,  sacrificed  in  such  a  way — placed  in  an  un- 
healthy atmosphere,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a 
master,  who,  whatever  matters  he  might  be  able 
to  teach  them,  could  certainly  never  inspire  them 
with  any  ideal  of  healthy  virility!  Involuntarily 
my  thoughts  went  back  to  those  little  Italian 
children,  the  sons  of  poor  bootblacks  and  rag- 
pickers, who  are  so  lively  and  merry  in  our  spacious 
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schools  in  New  York;  and  who,  though  they 
receive  their  instruction  in  a  language  that  is  not 
their  native  tongue,  easily  succeed  in  reaching 
the  head  of  their  classes,  even  surpassing  our 
Yankee  children,  who,  to  tell  the  truth — as 
everybody  knows — are  by  no  means  idiots. 

The  school  had  no  implements  for  teaching 
that  deserve  mention.  The  children  received  no 
other  nutriment,  made  no  other  intellectual  effort, 
than  the  mechanical  repetition  of  the  words  of 
the  book  or  of  the  schoolmaster. 

I  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  as  to  the  salary  of 
the  master,  and  found  that  he  received  the  legal 
stipend  of  six  hundred  francs,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars, — a  month,  you  are  saying 
— a  long  month,  a  year!  In  other  words,  this 
Italian  schoolmaster,  this  leader  of  minds,  this 
former  of  souls,  earns  in  one  year  something  less 
than  a  mason  gains  by  the  month  with  us. 

They  console  themselves  here  for  this  contrast 
by  saying  that  in  America  living  is  so  much 
dearer;  but  we  know  very  well  that  the  prices  of 
things  necessary  to  life  are  lower  with  us  than  in 
Italy;  bread,  meat,  beer,  even  wine  (I  mean  of 
course  California  wine,  which,  after  all,  is  a  fair 
table  wine),  all  cost  less  than  in  Italy,  because  we 
actually  export  to  Europe,  and  even  to  Italy,  the 
fundamental  materials  for  these  things.  Imagine, 
then,  how  a  poor  devil  of  a  master  could  live 
decently,  or  inspire  respect  and  esteem,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  support  himself  on  such  a  salary! 
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Consequently  there  can  be  no  cause  for  surprise 
that  the  school  is,  so  to  speak,  so  little  productive 
in  Italy,  that  even  now,  in  many  places,  more 
than  half  of  the  population  can  neither  read  nor 
write;  nor  is  it  matter  for  surprise  that,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  clergy,  the  moral  and 
social  influence  of  the  schoolmaster  should  be 
null,  or  but  little  more;  nor  is  it  any  cause  for 
marvelling  that  a  goodly  number  of  these  mas- 
ters are  discontented,  irritated,  and  that  many  of 
them  join  the  ranks  of  the  rebels.  The  moral  and 
material  harm,  which  is  inevitably  diffused  by 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  is  evidently  very  great. 

But  I  hear  you  say,  how  is  it  that  the  Italian 
State  ever  allows  such  a  condition  of  things 
to  continue?  Why  does  it  not  ameliorate  the 
conditions  of  the  schools  and  of  the  teachers? 
My  dear  friends,  the  government  can  do  very 
little,  because  in  Italy,  the  government  does  n't 
bother  itself  with  elemental  and  popular  instruc- 
tion. Does  this  seem  to  you  a  paradox?  But  the 
matter  stands  precisely  as  I  say,  worse  even  than 
in  agriculture  and  the  other  branches  of  public 
administration,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 
The  Italian  Government  has  built  a  reversed 
pyramid  here.  In  the  United  States,  the  govern- 
ment has  thought — logically,  as  it  appears  to 
me — that  it  was  its  duty  to  give  attention  to  the 
popular  elementary  instruction,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  each  and  all,  to  put  all  in  a  position  to  make 
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men  of  themselves,  to  become  intelligent  and 
educated  citizens,  useful  to  themselves  and  to  the 
State.  The  government  has  given  its  especial 
attention  to  this  popular  instruction,  and  has 
given  it  its  best  forces.  It  did  not  belittle  the 
great  social  value  of  the  higher  culture,  but  it  said 
to  itself:  "We  must  above  all  provide  for  the  in- 
struction which  is  needed  by  all ;  we  must  furnish, 
to  all,  those  elements  of  education  without  which 
we  might  have  a  certain  number  of  cultivated 
people,  but  we  could  never  have  a  truly  civilised 
nation.  So,  let  us  provide  first  of  all  for  this 
sort  of  instruction;  we  can  busy  ourselves  later 
with  the  higher  education,  and  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  profit  by  it  will  of  themselves  turn 
their  attention  that  way." 

On  this  most  simple  proposition  is  founded  the 
whole  educational  system  of  the  United  States. 
The  elementary  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
government;  it  is  the  government  which  thinks 
for  it,  which  provides  its  funds,  and  watches  over 
its  progress,  always  leaving  ample  opportunity 
for  the  free  exercise  of  individual  initiative,  accord- 
ing to  our  good  custom.  The  higher  education, 
such  as  that  of  the  secondary  schools  or  univer- 
sities, is  imparted  by  institutions  which  are  all 
autonomous  and  have  their  own  funds,  mostly 
the  result  of  bequests  and  gifts  from  generous 
citizens;  the  government  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  unless  it  be  to  give  some  assistance,  such  as 
a  present  of  the  ground  on  which  the  buildings 
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are  to  rise,  or  to  contribute  in  some  fashion  to 
the  construction  or  to  the  endowment  of  some 
of  the  edifices  themselves.  Each  one  of  these 
autonomous  institutions  has  its  own  administra- 
tion, and  regulates  its  own  courses  and  study  as 
it  believes  best,  naturally  keeping  in  mind  the 
experience,  the  traditions,  and  the  example  of 
similar  institutions,  and  more  especially  of  the 
best  of  those  institutions  in  Europe. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  American  system,  then, 
we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  an  extended  chain  of 
public  schools,  well  built,  well  located,  well 
furnished  with  school  necessaries,  with  teachers 
well  paid,  and,  in  general,  contented  with  their 
conditions;  and  from  these  schools  the  whole 
population  comes  out  endowed  with  the  know- 
ledge necessary  for  life,  with  the  essential  elements 
of  modern  civilisation.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  a  series  of  institutions,  also  well  diffused  and 
stable,  in  which,  with  the  greatest  abundance  of 
means,  a  secondary  and  a  higher  education  is 
imparted;  being  all  autonomous  institutions, 
which  vie  with  each  other  in  the  choice  of  the  best 
means  to  attain  the  common  aim,  and  by  their 
own  example  teach  to  the  pupils  the  greatest 
virtue  of  modern  times — the  virtue  of  individual 
initiative. 

But  with  the  Italian  system,  we  have  the 
following  consequences :  on  one  side,  the  popular 
schools,  confided  entirely  to  ignorant  administra- 
tors, who  are  not  even  in  a  position  to  adequately 
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appreciate  the  advantages  of  education,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  themselves  have  not  had 
them ;  hence  rickety  schools,  weak  schools,  schools 
wanting  in  everything  required  by  the  needs  of 
modern  civilisation  as  far  as  morals,  intellect, 
and  materials  are  concerned.  (I  make  exception, 
of  course,  of  the  most  noted  and  progressive 
communes.) 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  an  enormous  accumu- 
lation of  secondary  institutions  and  of  universities ; 
an  accumulation  which  goes  on  increasing  each 
year,  because,  the  expenses  of  these  institutions 
falling  on  the  Central  Government,  each  city, 
and  each  town,  naturally  strives  to  draw  to  itself 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  material  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  this  disbursement. 

In  all  these  institutions,  as  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  administration,  the  Regulations  rule  su- 
preme. All  must  be  done  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions,  and  oftentimes  the  caprices 
even,  of  the  Central  Government.  Private  initia- 
tive is  suffocated;  the  formula  is  substituted  for 
the  man,  the  ministerial  circular  for  the  resources 
of  individual  activity.  The  programmes  also 
come  from  Rome;  in  other  words,  from  the  small 
cabinet  of  some  secretary  with  half  sleeves  of 
cotton;  and  they  are  imposed  like  a  creed,  uni- 
formly, from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other,  on  all 
the  capacities,  on  all  the  needs,  intellectual  or 
local.  Uniformly  for  all,  naturally,  means  adapted 
to   none.     The   choice   and   nomination   of   the 
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professors  are  made  in  Rome;  the  themes  for 
examinations  are  worked  up  in  Rome,  in  some 
one  of  those  small  cabinets,  and  sent  out  all  over 
Italy,  to  be  turned  out  in  all  the  schools  on  the 
same  day,  at  the  same  hour,  and  with  the  same 
system. 

To  us,  accustomed  to  our  absolute  freedom  of 
initiative,  all  this  puerile  Byzantinism,  in  the  full 
glare  of  civilisation,  seems  incredible,  but  it  is 
absolutely  true;  it  is  a  bit  of  China  transported 
into  this  beautiful  Italy,  and  no  one  is  amazed, 
no  one  is  ashamed;  all  submit  to  it,  and  accept  it 
as  a  natural  matter,  never  even  suspecting  that 
there  are  other  nations  in  the  world  who  think 
and  administrate  very  differently. 

But  there!  here  in  Italy  nearly  everything 
happens  this  way.  Whilst  physically,  historically, 
and  ethnographically  the  nation  is  the  most 
varied  in  the  world,  the  enthroned  bureaucracy 
adores  one  single  idol — uniformity !  Neither  diver- 
sity of  climate  nor  diversity  of  tradition  is  ever 
to  be  taken  into  account.  The  schools  must  all 
begin  and  finish  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
hour;  the  instruction  must  be  identical  every- 
where; the  examinations  must  be  the  same,  and 
at  the  same  hour;  the  brains  of  the  masters — 
I  should  say  the  magisterial  brains,  if  I  did  not 
fear  to  appear  involuntarily  ironical — must  be 
fashioned  on  the  same  model;  and  on  this  same 
model,  naturally,  those  of  the  pupils  will  later  be 
fashioned;  and  so  on,  throughout  everything  else 
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in  life.  The  railroads  must  all  have  the  same 
regulations — whether  it  be  the  great  trunk  lines 
which  unite  important  centres  like  Turin,  Rome, 
Florence,  Milan,  or  the  small  branches,  which 
unite  the  poor  little  villages.  The  municipal 
institutions  must  all  be  the  same,  whether  for  a 
city  like  Milan,  or  for  some  village  of  Calabria 
where  the  laws  are  promulgated  to  the  sound  of 
the  bugle. 

This  same  lack  of  practical  common-sense  is 
to  be  found  in  the  instruction  that  is  prescribed 
and  in  the  fashion  in  which  it  is  imparted.  Second- 
ary instruction  is  crowded  with  Latin  and  Greek. 
A  youth  may  have  a  conspicuous  talent  for 
mathematics,  but  woe  to  him  if  he  does  not  know 
his  Greek!  He  is  inexorably  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  his  career  is  ended.  Another  has  a  truly 
striking  facility  for  literature,  but  woe  to  him 
if  he  cannot  solve  a  problem  in  algebra  or 
geometry ! 

Almost  all  the  teaching  is  by  the  printed  word 
only.  Botany  is  taught  by  text-book,  as  is 
mineralogy,  zoology,  etc.  It  never  enters  any- 
one's head,  in  teaching  botany,  to  take  the  youths 
out  into  the  fields  or  into  a  garden,  that  they  may 
learn  practically — from  the  actual  rather  than 
from  the  book — at  least  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Almost  everything  is  thus  reduced  to 
an  exercise  of  the  memory.  Ratiocination,  the 
habit  of  observing,  comparing,   and  meditating 
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thereon,  sentiment  itself,  can  receive  but  a  poor 
impetus  from  this  sort  of  education. 

The  youths  who  frequent  the  so-called  secondary- 
classical  schools  study  Latin  for  eight  years,  and 
Greek  for  five;  and  with  what  results?  They 
most  of  them  come  out  from  the  Lycee  knowing 
very  little  of  Latin  and  nothing  of  Greek.  How 
is  it  possible  to  have  such  meagre  results  with 
youths  as  naturally  gifted  as  these  Italian  boys 
are?  The  blame  for  the  most  part  lies  with  the 
methods  and  the  professors. 

Almost  always,  the  children  of  nine  and  ten 
years  are  put  to  studying  Latin;  now  if  there  is 
a  literature  in  the  world  which  has  nothing  of 
the  infantile  or  puerile,  it  is  precisely  the  Latin 
literature.  Besides  this,  Latin  grammar  may  be 
taught  in  two  ways:  either  it  may  be  learned  by 
rote,  mechanically,  like  a  parrot,  in  which  case 
those  famous  intellectual  gymnastics  which  are 
always  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  study  of 
Latin  are  completely  done  away  with;  or  it  can 
be  studied  scientifically.  But  in  this  case  it  must 
be  remembered  that  grammar  is  the  most  com- 
plex and  difficult  of  any  science  in  the  world; 
much  more  complex  and  difficult  than  logic,  geo- 
metry, or  trigonometry.  Latin  grammar,  taken 
up  under  this  conception,  is  certainly  not  adapted 
to  children.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  children 
are  disgusted  from  the  very  beginning  with  these 
studies,  in  which  they  cannot  take  the  slightest 
interest,  because  they  are  completely  above  their 
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immature  intelligence;  later,  when  they  are  in  a 
position  to  understand  them  and  enjoy  them,  they 
are  so  sick  of  them  that  they  don't  want  to  hear 
anything  more  of  them. 

If  you  add  to  this  the  tiresome  pedantry  of 
modern  professors,  who,  under  the  pretext  of 
teaching  philology,  annoy,  bore,  irritate,  and 
disgust  even  those  youths  furnished  with  the 
most  lively  intelligence.  With  Virgil  and  Horace 
in  their  hands,  or  with  Homer  and  Sophocles, 
they  give  never  a  word  to  the  sublime  beauty  of 
the  text,  to  the  grandeur  and  great  humanity  of 
the  characters,  to  the  profundity  of  the  intuition, 
or  the  liveliness  of  the  representation,  to  the 
magnificent  and  immortal  harmony  of  the  whole 
thing;  they  have  neither  eyes  nor  words  for 
anything  of  this.  In  the  most  sublime  utter- 
ances of  the  great  poets  they  find  nothing  but 
problems  for  pedantic  grammatical  discussion, 
useful  pretexts  for  pretentious  pomposity,  for 
that  heavy  and  encumbering  erudition  which  the 
Germans  have  characterised  under  the  word 
Sitzfleisch.  (It  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
Germans  should  have  discovered  the  fitting  term, 
they  being,  as  it  were,  the  inventors  of  the  thing 
itself!)  Supposing,  for  instance,  they  have  to 
expound  the  sublime  invectives  of  Prometheus,  or 
that  unequalled  farewell  of  Hector  to  Andromache, 
they  know  of  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  draw 
attention  to  the  quibblings  of  grammar  and 
prosody,  and  discuss  the  optative  with  an. 
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With  such  systems,  it  is  very  natural  that  these 
lively  and  clever  youths  come  to  despise  pro- 
foundly both  programmes  and  professors,  and 
simply  endeavour  to  get  away  from  it  all,  procuring, 
in  any  way  they  can,  the  diploma  for  promotion ; 
because  it  is  not  the  Latin  which  is  important, 
nor  the  Greek — but  the  diploma.  The  diploma  is 
the  step  by  which  one  can  rise.  Every  career  in 
Italy  is  a  flight  of  stairs  whose  steps  are  diplomas. 

On  this  account  also,  and  I  say  it  with  no 
shadow  of  patriotic  partiality,  I  greatly  prefer 
our  system,  which  is  not  informed  by  any  greater 
or  more  sublime  ideas,  but  simply  has  in  it  a 
little  more  common-sense.  In  general,  Latin  is 
not  taught  before  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years — that  is,  when  the  brain  of  the  boy  is  enough 
developed  to  attain  some  success  in  the  study 
of  a  language  so  different  from  our  own,  and  of 
a  literature  which,  whether  regarded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  matter  or  its  form,  can  not  fail 
to  present  great  difficulties  to  the  modern  mind. 

The  youth  who  feels  he  can  become  master  of 
it,  without  too  much  labour,  becomes  interested  in 
it.  The  final  result  is,  that  at  the  end  of  four 
years  of  study  our  youths  know  their  Latin  much 
better,  in  general,  than  the  Italian  Lycee  pupils. 

Nor  must  another  great  advantage  be  forgotten : 
the  Italian  youth  comes  out  from  the  Lycee 
vexed  and  absolutely  done  with  such  study,  which 
to  him  represents  immense  labour  without  any 
corresponding    result.     I    know   a   great    many 
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Italian  lawyers,  physicians,  and  engineers  who 
have  gone  through  their  Lyc6e  course;  I  don't 
believe  there  is  one  in  a  hundred  who  still  amuses 
himself,  in  his  free  hours,  with  the  reading  or 
re-reading  of  the  Latin  classics.  With  us,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  can  observe  it  for  yourself,  many 
of  our  professional  men,  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  study  Latin,  preserve  in  their  hearts  a 
particular  affection  for  that  magnificent  litera- 
ture; and  frequently  return  with  profound  enjoy- 
ment to  the  re -perusal,  if  not  of  Cicero  and  Titus 
Livius,  at  least  of  the  divine  verses  of  Horace  and 
Virgil. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  observed:  the 
youths,  even  the  most  studious,  never  read  any 
Latin  except  that  prescribed  to  them  to  read  and 
study  in  school,- — and  truly  it  is  little  enough. 
If  you  were  to  put  together  all  the  Latin  which  is 
expounded  to  an  Italian  youth  during  his  five 
years  in  the  Gymnasium  and  three  in  the  Lycee, 
I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  exceed 
three  hundred  pages.  In  general,  then,  this  is 
all  the  Latin  which  Italian  youths  know  when 
they  come  out  from  the  Lycee  and  enter  the  Uni- 
versity. It  never  occurs  to  anyone  to  suggest 
to  them  that  they  should  at  least  read  the  trans- 
lations; on  the  contrary,  translations  are  very 
generally  tabooed  here.  Now  what  idea  do  you 
think  a  youth  can  have  of  classicism,  of  the  life 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  classical  reading 
would  not  exceed  three   hundred    pages?     It  is 
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necessary  that  the  youths  should  at  least  be  in- 
spired, as  is  the  custom  in  our  institutions,  to  read 
some  good  translation  of  that  which  they  have 
not  had  the  time  to  read  in  the  original.  If,  for 
example,  a  youth  should  read  in  the  text  an 
oration  of  Cicero,  several  of  Horace's  Odes,  a 
book  of  Virgil,  a  book  of  Homer,  a  book  of  Herodo- 
tus, and  then  the  rest  of  these  authors  in  good 
translations;  not  forgetting  also  to  read,  in  the 
translation,  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  iEschy- 
lus,  the  histories  of  Thucydides  and  of  Livy, 
and  the  works  of  Cicero,  then  indeed  he  would 
have  some  idea,  by  no  means  a  complete  one,  but 
at  least  a  respectable  one,  of  classical  civilisation 
and  literature.  But  nothing  of  this  is  done ;  and 
in  this  school,  which  so  pompously  calls  itself 
classical,  there  is  read  but  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  pages  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
authors. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  make  another  observa- 
tion: in  this  classical  school,  which  from  its 
nature  should  be  the  best  moulder  of  the  Italian 
mentality,  there  is  no  slightest  attempt  to  teach 
drawing.  And  this  occurs  in  the  very  country 
of  art,  where  the  divine  marvels  of  her  great 
artists  delight  one  and  smile  upon  one  at  every 
step.  There  is  no  slightest  education  of  eye  or 
taste;  and,  if  taken  into  a  museum,  a  peasant  or  a 
mechanic  will  know  just  as  much,  as  far  as  their 
schooling  goes,  as  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer. 

Nor  do  modern  languages  figure  therein — a  most 
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incredible  thing ! x  The  youth  who  issues  from  the 
Lycee,  crammed  with  aorists  and  optatives,  does 
not  know  one  word  of  English  nor  a  syllable  of 
German.  To  be  sure,  these  languages  are  taught 
in  another  system  of  schools,  which  are  called 
technical  (though  they  have  little  technical  but 
the  name) ;  but  even  here,  the  lack  of  practical 
common-sense  is  remarkable,  which  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention  to  you  in  connection 
with  so  many  other  matters.  Even  these  modern 
languages  are  taught  by  an  absolutely  theoretical 
method,  founded  on  grammatical  rules  committed 
to  memory.  The  practical  methods  which  pertain 
with  us  and  others,  which  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  put  the  student  in  a  condition  to  under- 
stand and  speak  a  modern  language  with  sufficient 
facility,  are  misunderstood  and  despised  in  these 
schools.  The  result  is  as  follows:  the  study  of 
these  modern  languages,  conducted  under  such 
mistaken  views,  gives  even  less  fruit  than  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Gymnasiums  and 
Lycees. 

To  sum  up :  the  lack  of  practicalness,  the  lack 
of  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  life,  the  sub- 
stantial emptiness  of  this  instruction  and  these 
programmes,  is  enough  to  astound  one. 

1  Something  has  been  done  lately,  by  fits  and  starts,  without 
method  or  regularity,  towards  the  teaching  of  French.  For  some 
years  a  Royal  Commission  has  been  studying  reforms;  and  the 
Minister,  Rava,  for  one,  has  been  straining  after  them,  but  so 
far  without  any  practical  result. 
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We  have  in  this  universe  two  orders,  or  cate- 
gories, of  things,  as  it  were :  on  the  one  hand,  reality 
— that  is  to  say,  facts,  natural  facts  and  historical 
facts;  on  the  other  we  have  the  signs  by  which 
those  facts  are  expressed,  the  chief  among  these 
signs  being,  naturally,  language.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  Italian  school,  the  elementary  as 
well  as  the  secondary,  neglects  almost  entirely 
the  first  category,  that  of  facts  namely;  and 
busies  itself  almost  exclusively  with  the  second — 
that  is,  with  language.  It  does  not  prepare,  con- 
sequently, learned  men  or  wise,  or  inquirers;  it 
prepares  sophists. 

■  I  will  give  you  a  typical  example  of  the  pre- 
ponderating part,  in  study,  as  well  as  a  cult, 
which  language  plays  in  Italian  schools. 

A  short  and  magnificent  poem  of  Hugo  Foscoli, 
/  Sepolcri,  is  studied  in  the  schools  here  (another 
great  poet,  by  the  way,  whose  name  is  quite 
unknown  to  us).  Amongst  the  sepulchres  of 
great  men,  he  thus  designates  that  of  Nelson. 

"Che  tronca  fe'  la  trionfata  nave 
del  maggior  pino,  e  si  scavd  la  bara. " 

The  professor  expatiates  upon,  and  delights  in 
demonstrating,  and  drawing  to  the  youths'  at- 
tention, the  beauty  of  the  form,  the  exquisite 
diction,  and  the  perfection  of  the  verse.  And  that 
is  well  enough.  But  he  says  never  a  word  of 
that   great   man   whose  acts  have   inspired   the 
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lines.  Thus,  in  comparison  with  the  poet,  the 
hero  passes  to  a  secondary  place;  he  who  does, 
steps  down  before  him  who  writes  or  talks. 
Thus  the  youths  are  educated  to  look  upon  the 
art  of  language  as  supreme,  whilst  the  country 
has  especial  need  that  her  sons  should  be  educated 
to  admire  the  greatness  of  deeds. 

In  this  exclusive  worship  of  language,  the 
Italian  school  forgets  that  which  should  be  at  the 
base  of  all  education,  viz :  the  formation  of  strong 
men.  Physical  education  is  so  little  taken  into 
account  that  it  may  be  put  down  at  zero.  It 
would  seem  as  if  Italian  schools  were  still  en- 
cumbered with  that  mediaeval  obscurity  which 
saw  in  the  neglect  of  the  body  a  triumph  of 
spirituality.  Even  those  who  speak  for  the 
necessity  of  a  physical  education  do  not  see  what 
is  its  chief  significance;  they  speak  of  the  impor- 
tance of  physical  education  from  the  point  of 
view  of  hygiene  and  contentment,  but  are  silent 
upon  that  which  is  of  supreme  importance,  as  is 
recognised  by  all  of  us  Anglo-Saxons;  I  mean,  the 
formation  of  character.  Better  than  any  other 
educational  force,  physical  education  is,  as  we 
say,  constructive  of  character.  Ninety  times  out 
of  a  hundred,  in  order  to  be  generous,  frank,  bold, 
or  tenacious,  one  must  be  strong. 

In  connection  with  public  instruction,  or  educa- 
tion as  we  call  it,  there  is  still  another  thing  I  want 
to  tell  you:  in  this  country  of  music,  music  never 
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enters  into  general  instruction,  either  the  classical 
or  the  technical. 

In  one  way  this  may  be  said  to  be  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  for  Italian  music.  If  the  government 
had  intervened,  with  its  pedantry  and  with  its 
bureaucratic  provisions,  perhaps  by  this  time 
music  in  Italy  would  also  have  lost  that  fresh, 
spontaneous,  and  exuberant  vitality  which  makes 
it  superior  to  all  other  music  in  the  world.  But 
it  is  no  less  a  great  shame  that  the  government, 
which  wishes  to  think  of  everything,  has  never 
thought  of  having  even  the  elements  of  music 
taught  in  its  schools!  What  would  it  cost  to 
have  just  a  little  choral  singing  taught  in  all  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  kingdom?  In  this 
country  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  little 
village  hidden  among  the  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
in  which  there  could  not  be  found  some  master, 
or  priest,  or  some  other  person,  capable  and  ready 
to  impart  such  instruction  for  a  modest  stipend. 
Choral  singing,  besides  giving  a  profound  enjoy- 
ment to  life,  has  a  great  educative  virtue ;  it  makes 
spirits  more  gentle  and  peaceful  and  draws  them 
away  from  coarser  pleasures;  it  is  an  element  of 
spiritual  harmony.  With  the  marvellous  abund- 
ance of  sympathetic,  sweet,  and  deeply  musical 
voices,  for  which  Italy  cannot  be  rivalled  amongst 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  what  a  delight,  what 
a  joyousness  of  well  modulated  song  would  rise 
from  her  fields  and  her  villages,  from  the  streets 
and  squares  of  her  cities! 
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One  can  hear  now,  to  be  sure,  a  few  rural 
choruses,  in  those  districts  where  music  is  an 
instinct,  so  to  speak;  but  well  tuned  choruses, 
voices  that  understand  part-singing,  are  becom- 
ing a  more  and  more  rare  occurrence  in  Italy.  I 
will  not  speak  of  Germany;  but  even  in  England, 
it  is  almost  always  possible,  in  a  company  of 
youths,  to  get  together  a  chorus  that  will  under- 
stand how  to  sing  correctly  national  and  popular 
hymns.  In  Italy,  the  country  of  music  par  excel- 
lence, this  is  quite  impossible.  I  have  been  in  the 
company  of  students,  of  volunteers  for  a  year,  of 
workmen;  I  have  often  found  magnificent  voices, 
naturally  sweet  and  in  good  tune.  But  it  has 
very  rarely  been  my  fortune  to  find  among  them 
three  or  four  youths  who  knew  how  to  sing  in 
parts,  even  passably. 

This  should  most  certainly  be  attended  to.  The 
matter  is  of  such  great  importance  that,  if  I  could 
be  minister  for  but  one  hour,  I  should  be  satis- 
fied to  have  made  the  teaching  of  this  part-singing 
obligatory  in  all  the  elementary  schools  of  Italy; 
instruction  which  might  be  given  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  and  with  the  best  results  in  this 
country  of  natural  harmony;  and  which  would 
become  an  inexhaustible  source  to  all,  and  through- 
out their  entire  life,  of  the  sweetest,  most  exquisite, 
refining,  and  purifying  joy. 

But  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  work  of  the 
government  should  stop  here;  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  did  it  attempt  to  do  more.     Very 
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probably,  as  I  have  said,  in  applying  its  leaden 
pall  of  "Regulations"  to  music,  it  would  again 
finish  by  suffocating,  or  rendering  perfectly  rigid, 
this  most  noble  and  sweet  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Italian  spirit. 

There  is  still  another  field  where  the  government 
has  done  nothing,  and  here  too  appears  the  strange 
instance,  that  we  find  that  Italy,  when  liberated 
from  the  guardianship  and  tutelage  of  her  paternal 
government,  can  accomplish  marvels.  I  would 
speak  of  the  theatre. 

Our  modern  English  and  American  stage  is 
reduced  to  a  pitiable  condition.  Taken  alto- 
gether, the  countries  of  the  world  that  speak 
English  have  not  been  able  to  produce,  during 
the  last  century,  even  two  or  three  dramas  that 
deserve  mention.  Our  dramatic  productions,  of 
late  years,  are  deplorable;  either  they  are  sensa- 
tional dramas,  of  a  kind  that  are  scarcely  presented 
here,  even  on  the  stages  devoted  to  affording 
entertainment  to  the  common  people;  or  they 
are  stupid  coarse  farces,  that  would  scarcely  di- 
vert a  jockey  or  afford  him  a  laugh.  The  stranger 
who  visits  America  and  attends  one  of  these 
representations  can  never  understand  how  a 
practical,  serious  people,  with  a  clear  and  clean 
vision,  can  possibly  find  enjoyment  in  such  spec- 
tacles. Though  we  should  not  forget  that,  in 
America,  owing  to  the  universally  easy  circum- 
stances, the  common  masses  alone  could  suffice 
to  maintain  this  sort  of  a  theatre.     The  cultivated 
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classes,  who  desire  somewhat  more  for  the  satis- 
faction of  their  intellectual  requirements,  have 
recourse,  in  opera,  as  well  as  in  the  drama,  to 
foreign  productions. 

France  has  always  been  put  under  requisition 
in  this  matter  of  importations,  and  during  the  last 
few  years  Germany  also,  as  a  special  compli- 
ment to  her  great  immigration;  but  now  I  will 
tell  you  something  that  will  make  you  open 
your  eyes,  but  which  is  the  pure  and  simple 
truth:  the  modern  Italian  drama  is  not  only 
superior  to  the  German,  but  in  many  respects  it 
deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  French,  if  not  in 
the  number  of  its  productions,  certainly  in  the 
variety  offered,  and  especially  in  its  sincerity  of 
intention  and  observation.  I  can  say  this,  es- 
pecially as  I  remember  the  dialect  productions, 
in  which  Italy  is  rich,  and  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  vivacity  of  their  dialogue,  their  local  colour, 
and  the  truth  of  their  character-drawing. 

We  will  leave  to  one  side  Carlo  Goldoni,  who 
is  a  great  master  of  everything  connected  with 
comedy,  and  veritable  chefs-d'oeuvre  are  to  be 
found  among  his  productions.  Coming  down  to 
our  own  days,  we  have  absolutely  none  who  can 
be  compared  to  such  names  as  Paolo  Ferrari, 
Vittorio  Bersezio,  Pietro  Cossa,  Giuseppe  Giacosa, 
to  say  nothing  of  many  others,  whose  works  greatly 
surpass  all  that  has  been  produced,  either  on  the 
English  or  American  stage,  during  the  last  fifty 
years. 
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I  see  you  open  your  eyes  incredulously.  But 
the  matter  stands  as  I  tell  you.  If  our  public, 
instead  of  always  wanting  sensational  productions, 
would  accustom  itself  to  representations  of  those 
dramas  and  comedies  in  which  life  and  truth  are 
principally  studied,  the  productions  of  the  authors 
I  have  just  named  to  you  would  find  a  permanent 
and  prominent  place  in  our  repertories. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  at  what  I  have  told 
you,  if  you  will  stop  to  consider  that  the  Italian 
language,  unfortunately,  is  very  little  studied  in 
other  countries,  and  everything  concerning  modern 
Italian  literature  is  to  us  so  much  Chinese. 

We  have,  of  course,  people  who  are  learned  in 
matters  Italian,  but  they  all  confine  themselves 
to  the  antique;  they  know  Dante  and  Petrarch; 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  quite  unconscious 
that  there  has  ever  been  a  Leopardi  in  the  world, 
and  that  there  is  still  here  a  Giosue  Carducci.1 
But  I  will  speak  of  these  things  more  at  length 
at  another  time. 

Of  the  Italian  stage,  we  know  only  the  actors, 
and  these  only  because  they  themselves  have 
come  to  us  to  give  us  the  proof  of  their  valour. 
In  this  field,  we  may  all  easily  recognise  our 
inferiority.  It  may  be  said  that  in  Italy  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  born  actors.  With 
us,  when  people  narrate  or  discuss  something, 
they  either  never  gesticulate  at  all,  or — and  this 

1  Unfortunately  he  is  no  more;  but  his  great  works  live  and  will 
continue  to  live.     (Note  to  third  edition.) 
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happens  especially  when  they  speak  in  public 
they  make  vehement  and  stupid  gestures,  throw- 
ing their  hands  in  all  directions,  and  as  far  as 
their  arms  will  allow;  but  here  you  will  see  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls,  whether  of  the  people 
or  of  the  aristocracy,  narrating,  debating,  dis- 
cussing, in  quick  and  lively  fashion,  and  so 
expressively,  that  often  one  who  does  not  know 
the  language  can  still  understand  them,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  generally  remain  graceful 
and  polite.  Consequently  this  gift  is  so  common 
a  one,  that  actors  are  not  usually  as  highly  ap- 
preciated as  they  are  with  us.  We  have  had 
an  appreciation  for  Edwin  Booth,  our  greatest 
tragedian,  which  nearly  surpasses  what  we  have 
for  a  great  writer  or  a  politician.  It  is  the  fashion 
with  us  for  an  actor  to  occasionally  make  a  little 
speech  to  his  audience;  his  words  are  then  com- 
mented upon,  either  with  praise  or  blame,  like 
those  of  a  statesman.  Here,  if  Salvini,  or  any 
other  great  actor,  should  attempt  to  do  such  a 
thing,  he  would  render  himself  ridiculous.  But 
this  proposition  admits  of  no  question :  that  in  the 
matter  of  actors  the  Italians  leave  us  a  thousand 
miles  behind.  We  have  no  actor  who  could  be 
put  in  the  same  category  with  Tommaso  Salvini 
and  Ermete  Novelli,  nor  any  actress  equal  to 
Duse.  None  of  our  actors  or  actresses,  if  reciting 
in  a  foreign  country  in  a  language  unknown  to 
their  audience,  could  have  carried  off  those  glorious 
triumphs  which  Salvini  and  Duse  have  obtained 
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with  us  whilst  reciting  in  Italian.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  memorable  evening,  on  which,  for  the 
benefit  of  some  charity,  Othello  was  presented  in 
New  York  with  Tommaso  Salvini  in  the  part  of 
the  protagonist,  and  Edwin  Booth  in  the  part 
of  Iago?  Our  patriotism  was  excited  thereby, 
and  we  expected  that  our  Booth  would  at  least 
have  equalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  the  great 
Italian  artist;  but,  as  actually  happened,  he 
showed  himself  so  wretchedly  inferior,  that  our 
press,  the  next  day,  covered  him  with  vituperation. 
Here  also,  in  the  matter  of  theatrical  represen- 
tations and  productions,  wherein  Italy  holds  a 
position  of  the  first  rank,  it  is  easily  noticeable 
that  the  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
everything  is  due  to  spontaneous  individual  initia- 
tive, free,  fortunately,  at  least  in  this  domain,  to 
manifest  its  entire  energy. 


TENTH  LETTER 

UNIVERSITIES 

Rome. 

My  dear  Friends  : 

I  diverged  a  little  in  my  last,  and  from  telling 
you  of  elementary  schools  I  ended  by  speaking  of 
the  drama  and  of  actors.  Let  us  return  for  a 
moment  to  the  schools,  for  I  must  speak  to  you 
particularly  of  the  advanced  schools. 

The  bureaucratic  system,  which  imposes  itself 
on  the  middle  schools,  also  holds  the  universities 
subject  to  its  yoke.  His  Majesty,  the  Regulations, 
reigns;  supreme  here,  in  a  none  too  constitutional 
way. 

The  Central  Government  provides  the  neces- 
sary funds,  and  regulates  their  assignment;  an 
outlay  of  even  ten  francs  cannot  be  made  without 
coming  under  its  consideration;  if  a  retort  is 
broken  in  a  chemical  laboratory,  the  affair  must  go 
and  come  from  the  laboratory  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  programmes,  the  exami- 
nations, their  dates  and  their  extent,  are  all  fixed 
by  a  general  regulation ;  and  if  some  doubt  should 
arise  in  its  application — and  thousands  do  arise, 
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naturally — everything  must  be  examined  into  and 
decided  upon  by  the  Central  Government. 

The  forecasts  and  decisions  of  the  faculty  have 
no  relation  with  the  initiative  of  the  separate 
professors;  in  substance,  their  discussions  may 
be  reduced  to  an  eternal  puzzling  of  their  brains 
in  regard  to  the  articles  of  the  Regulations 
and  the  paragraphs  of  the  ministerial  circulars. 
There  is  no  question  of  doing  well  or  ill ;  the  whole 
concern  is,  that  the  Regulations  should  not  be 
contravened. 

As  the  funds  for  each  university  are  subtracted 
from  the  common  treasury,  it  naturally  follows 
that  each  city  has  done  its  best  in  order  that  it 
may  enjoy  a  university  of  its  own.  It  thus  happens 
that,  partly  on  account  of  the  ancient  divisions 
and  regional  character  of  the  peninsula,  and 
partly  thanks  to  the  demagogic  and  financial 
levelling,  Italy  is  in  the  position  of  having  a  greater 
number  of  universities  than  we  have,  who  have 
a  population  two  and  a  half  times  as  large;  more 
even  than  Germany,  which  deserves  its  fame  as 
the  most  cultured  nation,  and  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  sixty  millions.  This  entails  many 
grievous  evils.  For  instance,  an  enormous  waste 
of  money:  there  are  universities  in  which  the 
professors  outnumber  the  students;  there  are 
practical  Institutes  of  Technology  for  engineers 
in  which  each  scholar  costs  the  treasury  twice 
as  much  as  it  would  cost  it  to  maintain  him  in 
board  and  lodging,  while  sending  him  to  study 
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in  some  other  technical  school.  These  universities 
and  schools  would  naturally  die  of  inanition  if  they 
were  obliged  to  depend  on  their  own  resources. 
But  good  old  Papa  Government  looks  out  for 
everything;  the  funds  come  from  Rome  as  the 
rain  drops  from  Heaven — why  then  should  any 
local  authority  take  up  the  matter?  After  all, 
the  funds  are  expended  in  their  own  home  and  to 
their  own  advantage,  instead  of  being  disseminated 
elsewhere. 

And  here  is  another  obvious  consequence:  the 
government  being  obliged  to  scatter  the  funds 
destined  to  superior  instruction  over  some  twenty- 
one  universities,  it  cannot  possibly  arrange  that 
each  one  should  be  as  richly  endowed  as  the 
needs  of  modern  superior  culture  would  demand. 
Hence  we  have  universities  that  are  rickety,  both 
materially  and  intellectually. 

But  these  are  minor  ills,  compared  to  those 
which  result  to  the  national  life.  These  twenty- 
one  universities,  large  and  small,  complete  and 
incomplete,  all  equally  conspire  to  the  public 
ruin;  they  are  patented  and  monopolistic  manu- 
factories of  office-seekers.  From  the  diploma 
shops  there  sail  out  hundreds  of  graduates  every 
year,  who  have  little  or  no  aptitude  for  practical 
life,  and  do  not  know  how,  and  have  no  means, 
to  provide  for  their  own  support  or  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  the  public  wealth.  The  indus- 
tries that  are  developing  with  feverish  activity 
in    Northern    Italy,    while   offering    salaries    far 
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superior  to  the  gains  or  salaries  earned  by- 
university  graduates,  are  exhausted  in  their 
efforts  to  find  administrative  heads,  technical 
heads,  and  managers;  while  government  posi- 
tions, and  those  positions,  generally,  which  only 
require  the  capacity  of  scribbling  over  a  lot  of 
paper,  regurgitate  with  applicants.  When  the 
government  opens  a  competition  for  aspirants  to 
two  or  three  posts  in  any  one  of  its  numerous 
departments,  commanding  most  miserable  sala- 
ries, by  very  little  superior  to  those  of  the  school- 
masters to  which  I  have  already  called  your 
attention,  there  arises  at  once  a  legion  of  appli- 
cants, all  of  them  with  diplomas,  all  college 
graduates,  all  with  any  number  of  Dr.'s  on  their 
visiting  cards;  and  fortunate  are  those  who  are 
victorious  in  this  pursuit  of  the  living  wage.  To 
those  who  have  been  left  behind  there  often 
remains  nothing  but  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
defeated  in  the  army  of  rebels;  or  else  to  have 
recourse  to  worse,  and  simply  study  how  to 
worm  their  way  through  the  meshes  of  that  net 
which  is  called  the  penal  code. 

They  don't  even  know  enough  to  emigrate, 
because  they  not  only  have  no  knowledge  of 
living  languages,  but  are  completely  ignorant  of 
anything  concerning  the  world  of  to-day.  Doctors, 
engineers,  and  lawyers  emigrate  from  Germany. 
New  York  is  full  of  German  doctors  and  engineers ; 
the  Italian  doctors  could  be  counted  on  your 
fingers,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  even  one 
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engineer.  And  this,  even  though  the  Italian 
population  of  New  York  considerably  exceeds 
a  hundred  thousand  souls.1  Some  years  ago 
there  was  not  one  Italian  lawyer  in  this  whole 
colony;  the  only  lawyer  who  spoke  their  language 
and  had  an  Italian  clientele,  was  a  Maltese. 
Whilst  in  Italy,  you  will  not  find  a  little  town  of 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  which  will  not  have 
the  honour  of  harbouring  within  its  walls  some 
dozen  of  lawyers  and  solicitors,  without  counting 
certain  so-called  legal  callings  such  as  tax-collect- 
ors and  pettifoggers. 

Let  us  go  backwards  a  step  in  order  to  consider 
another  of  the  consequences  of  this  uniform  and 
leaden  application  of  the  Regulations.  Naturally 
the  instruction  is  official,  and  each  youth  at  his 
examination  must  repeat  what  his  professor  has 
taught  him;  if  it  should  enter  his  head  to  want 
to  sustain  other  theories,  he  would  run  the  risk 
of  having  his  career  ruined. 

Some  years  ago,  a  minister  of  great  culture 
(and,  given  conditions  in  Italy,  of  large  views), 
in  order  to  inject  a  breath  of  liberty  and  a  sug- 
gestion of  competition  into  this  instruction,  sought 

1  According  to  the  present  calculation,  in  Greater  New  York, 
which  is  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  the  two  municipalities  of 
Brooklyn  and  New  York,  the  Italian  population  numbers  about 
400,000.  Perhaps  the  American  newspapers  are  not  so  far 
wrong  when  they  assert  that  within  a  few  years,  the  most 
populous  Italian  city  will  be  ...  in  America.2 

3  At  this  moment  there  are  no  less  than  500,000  Italians  in 
New  York.     (Note  to  third  edition.) 
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to  introduce  into  the  universities  a  different  order 
of  instruction — a  liberal  instruction,  confided  to 
young  professors,  who  should  have  given  proof 
of  their  learning  and  aptness.  This  instruction 
was  called  "free  courses,"  and  was  outside 
the  university  curriculum.  By  this  scheme  the 
student  is  free,  theoretically,  to  follow,  in  any 
subject,  the  course  of  the  titular  professor,  or 
that  of  the  free,  if  there  be  one.  But  because  this 
instruction  was  to  be  truly  liberal  and  autonomous, 
it  was  not  to  be  recompensed  by  the  government; 
instead,  it  was  to  receive  its  compensation,  as  in 
the  private  courses  of  the  German  universities, 
from  the  youths  who  took  it.  But  it  was  abso- 
lutely absurd  to  introduce  a  novelty  of  this  kind 
into  a  country  where  the  students  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  getting  their  instruction  for 
nothing.  It  came  thus  to  a  compromise  (Italy 
is  the  country  of  compromises;  it  might  be  called 
their  adopted  country):  the  youths  may  now 
freely  follow  the  so-called  free  courses,  without 
paying  anything;  in  compensation,  the  free 
teacher  receives  from  the  government  so  much  for 
each  student  inscribed  in  his  course. 

This  compromise  has  substantially  ruined  the 
institution  of  "free  courses,"  so  happily  con- 
ceived, and  has  opened  the  door  to  enormous 
abuses.  In  regard  to  the  courses  with  established 
compensations,  the  pocket-books  of  the  students, 
none  too  well  filled  usually,  being  left  intact,  the 
"free"   teacher  found  himself  confronted  by  a 
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competition  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed: 
there  have  entered  the  lists  against  him  the 
titular  professors  who  have  added  "free"  courses 
to  their  regular  official  courses.  The  students, 
who  recognise  that  in  the  last  analysis  they 
have  to  reckon  with  the  titular  professors  of  the 
subject,  crowd  to  inscribe  themselves  in  the 
"free"  courses  of  the  official  instructors.  I  say 
that  they  crowd  to  inscribe  themselves  in  these 
courses,  but  not  to  frequent  them;  the  two  things 
are  very  different,  and  though  it  may  not  seem 
so  at  the  first  glance,  the  more  important  of  these 
two  is  the  inscribing,  not  the  frequenting.  As 
the  compensation  to  the  professor  is  regulated 
by  the  number  of  the  students  "inscribed,"  it  is 
but  natural  that  attendance  should  pass  to  a 
secondary  place. 

In  this  way  "free  courses"  have  accumulated 
by  hundreds;  and  the  government  has  to  pay 
enormous  sums  for  them,  which  would  be  better 
expended,  in  general,  if  they  had  been  devoted 
to  some  technical  school,  or  to  the  better  filling 
of  the  belly  of  some  of  the  elementary  school- 
masters. 

The  Regulations,  which  impose  themselves  on 
everyone  and  everything,  have  also  permitted  it, 
that  the  university  courses  comprise  instruction 
which  is  often  superfluous,  and  which  requires 
a  number  of  years  of  study,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say,  of  being  inscribed,  many  more 
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than  are  needed.  No  youth,  no  matter  how  in- 
telligent or  studious  he  may  be,  can  abbreviate 
his  course  by  even  a  month.  He  cannot,  for 
instance,  double  his  application,  and  be  ready 
in  a  year  for  the  examinations,  which  others  will 
take  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half;  he  must 
absolutely  follow,  step  by  step,  the  curriculum  and 
the  time-table,  which  the  official  Regulations 
impose  upon  him.  The  loss  of  time  and  money 
to  the  youth,  who  is  thus  often  obliged  to  throw 
away,  with  scant  profit,  the  best  years  of  his  life, 
is  incalculable.  Let  us  compare,  for  instance, 
the  course  of  medicine  as  it  develops  in  the 
universities  of  Italy,  with  the  same  in  New  York. 
In  Italy  the  study  of  medicine  lasts  six  years; 
in  New  York,  as  you  know,  three.  You  will 
exclaim:  What  a  wise  lot  of  doctors  must  come 
out  from  the  Italian  universities,  and,  in  com- 
parison, what  ignoramuses  from  the  American 
universities!  But  before  you  exclaim,  let  us  look 
a  little  more  closely  into  the  way  the  studies 
are  regulated  by  each  of  these  faculties.  In 
Italy,  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  course  are 
dedicated  exclusively  to  the  study  of  Zoology, 
Botany,  Physics,  and  Chemistry.  Putting  the 
fact  to  one  side,  that  this  instruction  is  almost 
purely  theoretical  and  hence  of  little  practical 
service,  these  studies  merely  represent,  so  to 
speak,  so  much  literature  for  a  doctor.  In  the 
American  universities  it  is  presumed  that  the 
youth  who  would  enter  on  the  study  of  medicine 
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already  has  some  ideas  on  these  subjects,  which, 
as  a  rule,  now  form  part  of  any  general  culture; 
ideas  which  he  may,  besides,  easily  fill  out  by 
some  extra-course  work.  Consequently  he  is 
at  once  introduced,  from  the  very  first  year,  to 
the  studies  which  really  enter  into  medicine,  Ana- 
tomy, Physiology,  and  Pathology.  Substantially 
the  medical  course  of  the  Italian  universities, 
which  takes  six  years  out  of  the  life  of  the  boy, 
really  lasts  only  four  years;  while  the  American 
course  takes  three  years.  The  difference,  then,  is 
not  one  of  three  years,  but  of  one  year  only. 

And  now,  in  considering  this  matter,  we  must 
observe  another  element  of  facts  of  essential 
importance:  the  absolute  instruction  in  Italy, 
leaving  out  the  time  given  to  examinations  and 
vacations,  does  not  last  over  more  than  five 
months  out  of  the  year;  in  New  York,  on  the 
other  hand,  actual  instruction  continues  through 
eleven  months  of  the  year.  Putting  it  liberally, 
let  us  say  that  it  lasts  six  months  in  Italy  and 
only  ten  in  America ;  what  is  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion? The  Italian  doctors  have  received  in  all, 
through  the  four  years  of  their  course,  twenty- 
four  months  of  practical  medical  instruction; 
the  American  doctors  have  received  thirty  during 
the  period  of  three  years.  Thus  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  American  doctors,  with  their  three  years 
under  the  faculty,  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of,  when  confronted  by  the  Italian  doctors,  who 
have  none  too  usefully  consumed  six. 
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And  now  let  us  examine  into  the  natural 
consequences  to  the  youth,  of  these  different 
systems.  In  Italy  it  is  most  difficult  to  ob- 
tain the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  before 
the  twenty-fourth  or  twenty-fifth  year;  but  in 
America  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  the  degree 
at  twenty  or  twenty-one.  At  the  age  at  which 
the  Italian  youth  has  just  succeeded  in  wresting 
his  degree,  the  American  medical  youth  has  al- 
ready put  three  or  four  years  into  the  perfecting 
of  some  special  branch;  at  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  the  one  has  scarcely  finished  his  general 
studies,  the  other  is  already  a  specialist,  an 
authority;  the  one  begins,  with  much  pain,  to 
look  about  him  for  some  way  to  make  a  living, 
the  other  has  already  an  assured  career. 

The  time  which  is  thus  sacrificed,  taken  from 
the  best  years  of  life,  the  deprivations  that  this 
ruling  causes  to  the  family  and  to  the  youths, 
do  not  give  rise  to  the  lifting  of  one  cry  of  protest, 
from  any  side,  either  above  or  below.  And  these 
same  youths  are  too  often  ready  to  clamour  and 
riot  against  the  ministers  and  the  government  if 
they  are  refused  an  extraordinary  session  for 
examinations  or  some  days  for  vacation.  But 
all  peacefully  accept,  with  bovine  resignation,  this 
stupid  and  antiquated  ruling,  which  robs  them  of 
the  best  years  of  their  life. 

But,  with  all  this,  you  must  not  think  that  I 
would  undervalue  the  Italian  universities.     Their 
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contributions  to  every  branch  of  science  grow 
daily  greater;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
their  work  for  the  country  and  for  science  will 
be  notably  greater,  when  Italy,  instead  of  wasting 
her  means,  scattering  them  through  so  many  small 
university  centres,  shall  confine  their  application 
to  a  few  great  centres,  well  furnished  with  materi- 
als and  personnel;  in  one  word,  with  all  the 
implements  that  are  necessary  to  the  progress 
of  science.  If  this  ever  comes  to  pass,  Italy 
will  hold,  in  taking  into  account  the  natural 
gifts  of  these  Italians  and  the  ardour  with  which 
they  prosecute  their  ideals,  a  very  much  more 
distinguished  position,  in  all  manifestations  of 
thought. 

Added  to  this,  the  greatest  liberty  of  action 
should  be  conceded  to  the  surviving  universities, 
small  or  large.  The  Germans,  who  are  red  tape 
personified,  have  shown  themselves  much  less 
rigid,  much  less  pedantic,  in  this  field,  than  the 
Italian  Government ;  in  many  respects  their  uni- 
versities are  almost  completely  autonomous;  and 
their  magnificent  moral  and  material  success  is 
due,  in  great  part,  to  this  liberty  of  action  which 
they  possess. 

The  greater  importance  should  be  given  to  the 
studies,  not  to  examinations.  With  the  sessions 
for  examination,  which,  between  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  ones,  finish  by  taking  up  a  good 
part  of  the  scholastic  year,  the  activities  of  the 
academical  corps  become  absorbed,  in  much  too 
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great  a  proportion,  by  that  miserably  prosaic 
function  of  asking  and  re-asking  some  youth,  and 
then  another,  and  another,  and  so  on,  what 
matters  he  knows — or  rather,  to  be  more  exact, 
what  matters  this  one  or  that  one  has  committed 
to  memory.  This  function,  which  is  almost  a 
mechanical  one,  both  on  the  part  of  the  examiner 
and  the  examined — I  say  mechanical,  because  the 
examiner  is  perforce  constrained  to  repeat  a 
hundred  times  the  same  questions,  and  the 
examined  does  nothing  but  recite  by  memory, 
if  he  knows  it,  what  he  has  read  in  the  com- 
pendiumS' — renders  no  benefit  whatever  to 
society,  while  it  does  bring  to  it  many  evils. 
For  it  fills  society  with  a  crowd  of  vainglorious 
ones  who  think  themselves  better  than  their 
neighbours,  because,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  they 
have  succeeded  in  snatching  a  rag  of  diploma 
which  permits  them  to  prefix  to  their  name  the 
title  of  Doctor,  Professor,  Advocate,  or  something 
else  which  gives  them  socially  a  privileged  position 
compared  with  men  of  business,  manufactures,  or 
agriculture — in  other  words,  in  comparison  with 
those  who  are  the  real  producers  of  the  nation's 
wealth. 

Nor  does  this  comprise  all  the  evil;  as  the 
necessity  becomes  more  pressing  every  day,  of 
giving  some  kind  of  a  position  to  the  greatest 
number  possible  of  these  bearers  of  degrees,  it 
comes  about  by  a  most  natural  but  dolorous  con- 
sequence, that  there  is  an  effort  on  all  sides  to 
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fetter  personal  initiative,  to  suffocate  the  value 
of  the  individual,  that  the  value  of  the  diploma 
may  be  exalted.  Nowadays  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  compete  in  Italy  for  the  post  of  bookkeeper, 
and  scarcely  for  that  of  a  public  guard  or  municipal 
scavenger,  without  the  presenting  of  a  diploma; 
no  competition  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
or  the  opening  up  of  a  small  street  is  ever  opened 
without  making  the  condition  that  the  competing 
engineers  must  have  their  graduating  certificates. 
In  this  way  the  barriers  grow  ever  more  dense  and 
more  high  that  bar  the  way  to  the  individual  of 
talent,  who  has  a  true  value,  though  without  the 
decoration  of  empty  academic  titles. 

The  Italians — I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
note  it — do  not  have  any  practical  sense  of  what 
liberty  is.  They  fly  into  a  passion,  they  riot, 
they  cause  tempests  to  burst  out  in  Parliament, 
if  it  be  prohibited  to  raise  a  flag  which  has  not  the 
orthodox  colours,  or  if  an  officer  of  the  police  has 
interrupted  the  speech  of  a  too  heated  orator. 
But  no  one  is  occupied  with,  or  grieves  over,  these 
administrative  dispositions,  which  not  only  hinder 
the  progress,  but  strangle  the  activity,  and  even 
suffocate  the  breath,  of  all  those  citizens  who 
have  not  had  the  leisure  to  complete  the  course  of 
official  study;  and  the  circle  grows  ever  smaller, 
so  that,  in  a  few  years  I  can  imagine  that,  when 
you  will  want  to  take  a  wife,  or  to  become  a 
town-council  man,  you  will  have  to  go  before  the 
authorities  with  a  well  certified  diploma. 
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All  this  is  exactly  the  opposite  to  what  happens 
with  us.  With  us,  it  is  nobody's  business,  nobody 
gets  hot  over  it,  if  a  policeman  has  shown  himself 
somewhat  too  strenuous  in  calming  some  agitation, 
or  in  breaking  up  some  assembly;  for,  after  all, 
there  are  the  courts,  to  which  the  parties  interested 
can  have  recourse.  But  the  whole  country  would 
rise  from  one  end  to  the  other,  if  there  were  any 
effort  to  limit  the  activity  of  the  separate  in- 
dividual, as  is  abusively  and  daily  done  in  Italy. 
Italians  admire  and  praise,  even  in  their  school- 
books,  citing  them  as  examples  to  their  children, 
the  careers  of  our  Lincoln  and  our  Garfield,  who, 
the  one  from  a  simple  carpenter,  and  the  other 
from  a  poor  boatman,  were  able  to  rise  to  become 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  the  most 
famous  among  the  Presidents  at  that.  And  the 
admiration  of  the  Italians  is  well  founded;  for 
Lincoln  and  Garfield  gave  proof  not  only  of 
great  knowledge,  but  of  marvellous  energy.  But 
if  they  had  been  born  in  Italy  they  would  probably 
have  remained  poor  carpenters  and  boatmen  all 
their  lives,  or  at  most  they  might  have  been  able 
to  change  their  business;  but  they  would  never 
have  been  able  to  raise  themselves  so  far  above 
their  conditions  as  to  aspire  to  the  highest  civil 
ranks,  because  in  no  way  could  they  ever  have 
acquired  for  themselves  that  diploma  which 
could  open  to  them  the  path  to  success.  As 
is  well  known,  Lincoln  and  Garfield  dedicated 
the   hours   left   them   free   from    their  business 
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to  study,  and  when  they  thought  they  were 
sufficiently  prepared  they  presented  themselves 
at  the  State  examinations,  and  were  thus  en- 
abled, at  one  blow,  to  obtain  the  degree  of 
lawyer,  and  the  permission  to  freely  practise. 
All  this  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible 
in  Italy,  because,  in  order  to  become  a  lawyer — 
even  if  they  were  the  greatest  geniuses  in  the 
world — they  would  have  been  obliged  to  pass 
five  years  on  the  benches  of  the  Gymnasium,  three 
on  those  of  the  Lycee,  four  on  those  of  the  univer- 
sity, and,  at  the  end,  to  wait  two  more  years,  before 
they  could  freely  practise  their  profession. 

For  instance,  when  there  is  a  railroad  or  a  bridge 
to  be  built,  or  a  street  to  be  opened,  or  a  canal 
to  be  dug,  we  have  never  dreamed  of  asking  any- 
one who  has  come  forward  with  a  plan,  at  what 
university  he  has  studied,  and  what  kind  of  a 
diploma  he  has  secured.  We  have  the  plans 
examined  by  competent  persons,  and  the  one 
which  is  best  adapted  is  chosen,  without  burdening 
ourselves  with  an  investigation  as  to  whether  the 
author  be  a  professor,  or  an  engineer,  or  a  mason. 

But  these  methods  are  no  inventions  of  ours; 
they  were  universally  in  use  in  Italy  even  in  the 
times  of  its  worse  political  servitude.  Raphael 
had  no  degree,  Bramante  was  no  engineer,  and 
Buonarotti  would  not  have  known  what  a  diploma 
meant;  and  yet  they  were  chosen  to  carry  out 
the  greatest  works  attesting  Italian  civilisation; 
nor  did  the  other  geniuses,  with  which  the  history 
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of  Italy  is  so  copiously  ornamented,  ever  have 
any  occasion,  in  most  cases  at  least,  to  consume 
the  years  of  their  youth  on  the  illustrious  benches 
of  the  university.  Study  was  free,  the  activity  of 
each  individual  was  free,  and  in  the  selection  for 
important  posts,  as  well  as  for  great  works,  there 
was  no  slightest  solicitude  about  the  diploma,  but 
only  about  the  man. 

Italy,  then,  has  no  need  to  copy  America,  but 
simply  to  return  to  her  own  best  traditions,  leaving 
the  individual  activities  free,  seeing  to  it  that  the 
highest  offices  be  open  to  all  competitors,  whether 
with  or  without  a  diploma.  This  method  is  all 
very  well  for  the  nomination  of  the  professors 
of  a  university,  and  we  see  that  it  gives  the  very 
best  results,  though  it  is  true  that  several  among 
the  great  Italian  scientists,  who  have  been,  or 
still  are,  professors  in  these  universities,  are  to  be 
found  among  those  who  have  no  diploma,  or 
else  have  one  for  a  very  different  subject  from 
that  which  they  teach.  I  never  heard  that 
Flechia,  the  professor  of  comparative  philology 
at  the  university  of  Turin,  ever  had  a  diploma; 
nor  Genocchi,  the  professor  of  calculation  in  the 
same  university;  nor  Graf;  nor  Ascoli,  the  most 
distinguished  glottologist  in  the  world. 

This  just,  necessary,  and  practical  disregard  of 
diplomas  would  probably  have  another  most 
beneficial  effect;  it  would  help  to  somewhat 
disperse  the  universities,  and  would  contribute 
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at  the  same  time  to  give  them  the  true  character 
of  institutes  for  instruction,  and  not  depots  of 
examination;  and  the  students  would  be  more 
largely  occupied  than  they  now  are  in  acquiring 
useful  and  copious  information,  rather  than  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  kind  of  a  diploma. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  condition  of  affairs 
will  be  serious,  as  long  as  there  is  no  idea  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  universities,  proportioning 
their  number  to  the  capacity  and  the  needs  of 
the  country.  And  this,  which  seems  such  a 
simple  matter,  is  an  absolute  impossibility.  In 
a  country  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  abolish 
a  prastorship  which  renders  but  three  or  four 
sentences  a  year,  how  could  you  expect  that  there 
could  ever  be  any  thought  of  abolishing  a  univer- 
sity, in  which  are  concentrated  so  many  interests, 
both  material  and  local?  Even  the  stationing  of 
the  battalions  and  companies  of  soldiers  is  often 
assigned  according  to  the  weight  of  local  and 
personal  interests  and  influences,  rather  than 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  national  defence ; 
and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  a  company  from  one 
village  to  another  may  give  rise  to  an  insurrection. 

This  is  the  cancerous  sore  in  all  paternal  govern- 
ment. When  a  government  has  once  started  on 
this  road,  it  can  complicate  the  vast  structure 
of  its  machinery,  and  augment  the  cog-wheels; 
but  it  will  be  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  it  can  ever  reduce  it  or  simplify  it. 

A  little  while  since,  a  talented  and  audacious 
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minister1  presented  a  bill  to  Parliament  which 
would  render  all  the  universities  autonomous. 
The  project  was  beset  with  some  defects,  but  the 
fundamental  principle  that  it  breathed  was  of  the 
very  best.  Among  other  things,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  large  universities 
would  enter  on  a  period  of  ever  increasing  pros- 
perity and  efficiency,  and,  that,  on  the  other,  the 
minor  universities,  obliged  now  to  draw  only  on 
their  own  resources,  would  have  soon  become 
exhausted  from  inanition,  and  that  their  doors, 
which  no  one  would  have  dared  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  closing,  would  have  closed  of 
themselves.  But  this  project  never  was  passed, 
nor  is  there  any  likelihood  that  it  ever  will  be, 
just  because  the  minor  ones,  which  are  also  the 
most  numerous,  tremble  for  their  existence. 

Thus  Italy  must  go  on,  with  her  feet  bound  in 
this  enormous  chain,  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
constrains  her  to  most  tremendous  expenses,  not 
rarely  superfluous,  useless,  and  harmful;  and 
which,  on  the  other,  foments  and  augments,  day 
by  day,  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  all 
proletariats — the  intellectual  proletariat. 

1  Guido  Baccelli. 


ELEVENTH  LETTER 

THE  ARMY 

Rome. 
My  dear  Friends  : 

To-day  is  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Adowa,  in  which,  as  you  know,  some  thousands 
of  Italian  soldiers,  while  simply  doing  their  duty, 
were  overcome  by  the  Abyssinian  hordes  and 
either  miserably  lost  their  lives  or  were  given 
over  to  the  most  ignoble  servitude.  I  received  a 
painful  impression  from  the  fact  of  the  scarcity  of 
flags  to  be  seen  in  the  windows  here — so  few  they 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  nation  had  quite  forgotten. 
Neither  has  there  been  any  public  commemora- 
tion. If  I  am  correctly  informed,  this  tremendous 
event,  of  only  five  years  back,  has  been  quite  un- 
observed this  year,  even  in  the  barracks.  It  is 
very  natural  to  speak  as  little  as  possible  of  sad 
events;  but  this  is  a  tragedy  woven  in  with  the 
history  of  the  nation,  and  it  would  be  painful,  nay, 
it  would  be  shameful,  for  the  nation  to  thrust  it 
into  oblivion. 

It  is  now  forty  years  since  the  terrible  tragedy 
171 
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of  our  Civil  War,  but  we  still  commemorate  its 
events  every  year,  with  devout  hearts,  both  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South.  Thirty  years  have  gone 
by  since  the  tremendous  defeats  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  but  France  has  by  no  means  for- 
gotten them,  and  every  year  mourns  profoundly 
for  those  who  so  generously  gave  their  blood  for 
her,  the  mother-country,  adored  by  all  Frenchmen. 
For  these  sentiments,  however  much  they  may 
disturb  the  peace  or  interests  of  the  world,  France 
is  esteemed  and  honoured  as  far  as  the  word  of 
civilised  man  reaches.  A  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  but  every 
year  England  piously  remembers  her  hero  and 
crowns  his  monument.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  universal  brotherhood- — a  noble  ideal,  but  one 
which,  for  the  present,  remains  in  the  clouds,  even 
though  Italians  may  abandon  themselves  some- 
what too  easily  to  its  flatteries — it  may  be  said 
that  France,  England,  and  the  United  States,  with 
their  tenacious  celebration  of  battles  and  defeats, 
appear  less  civilised  as  nations1;  but  whilst  things 
are  as  they  are,  and  men  remain  in  a  stage  of 
civilisation  whose  duration  no  one  can  foretell, 
it  becomes  a  necessity  to  admit  that  a  nation 
which  shows  itself  oblivious  and  indifferent  to 
the  great  events  of  its  life,  has  a  less  vital  con- 
sciousness. 

1  Let  the  world  change  as  it  may,  as  long  as  traces  of  civilisation 
exist,  he  who  has  given  up  his  life  for  duty  will  be  honoured  above 
all  others.     {Note  to  third  edition.) 
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Either  of  these  facts  would  be  enough  to  prove 
that  the  Italians,  in  general,  have  little  military 
spirit.  This  might  be  reckoned  a  good  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  future  superior  civilisation; 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  relations 
between  nations,  it  is  certainly  an  evil. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  especially  in  a  few 
words,  just  how  such  a  tremendous  disaster 
occurred,  in  which  more  soldiers  perished  in  one 
day  than  ever  fell  in  all  the  battles  of  the  war  for 
Italian  independence;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  direct  causes  can  be  reduced  to  two:  the  in- 
capacity, the  ignorance,  or  worse,  of  the  general 
in  command;  and  the  defective  organisation  of 
the  Italian  forces. 

The  generalship  of  Baratieri  was  such  that  in 
any  other  country  he  would  have  been  found 
guilty  of  treason.  The  battle  began  a  little  before 
dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  March,  1896. 
As  is  shown  by  the  official  documents,  orders  for 
the  concentration  of  the  forces  and  for  the  move- 
ments relative  to  the  attack  were  given  late  in 
the  evening  of  February  28th.  Notwithstanding 
this,  at  four  p.m.  of  the  29th,  the  general  tele- 
graphed to  the  government:  "The  position  of 
the  enemy  is  unassailable;  will  beat  a  retreat." 
(This  telegram  may  be  read  in  the  Green  Book 
published  by  the  minister  who  came  into  power 
after  the  disaster  of  Adowa;  by  a  minister,  besides, 
who  had  no  reason  to  aggravate  the  position 
of  the  general.)     In  this  telegram,  then,  General 
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Baratieri  deliberately  lied  to  his  government,  de- 
liberately concealed  the  truth  from  it — in  other 
words,  betrayed  it. 

What  were  the  reasons  for  his  action?  They 
are  clear  enough :  the  general  knew  that  another 
division  had  been  sent  to  Africa;  being  the  junior 
of  all  the  division  generals,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  give  up  the  command  to  the  general 
commanding  the  new  division.  Before  the  laying 
down  of  his  baton,  he  wished  to  hazard  a  bold 
stroke,  hoping,  by  a  success,  to  rehabilitate  his 
fame  and  his  prestige,  which  in  the  progress  of 
the  campaign  had  suffered  miserable  shipwreck, 
although  it  was  his  absolute  duty  to  avoid  en- 
tangling  himself   and   to   await   reinforcements. 

And  who  was  it  who  informed  General  Baratieri 
of  the  sending  of  the  fresh  division,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, of  the  approaching  culmination  of  his 
commandery-in-chief,  whilst  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment had  been  doing  everything  possible  to  get 
there  inforcements  and  new  general  there  before 
General  Baratieri  should  be  informed  of  it?  It 
was  the  Minister  of  War  himself,  Signor  Mocenni. 
Though  the  matter  may  not  yet  be  published,  I 
know,  from  sources  absolutely  trustworthy,  that 
a  copy  of  the  telegram  was  found  in  the  telegraph 
office  at  Massowah,  in  which  the  Minister  of  War 
communicated  to  Baratieri  the  sending  of  another 
division.  It  was  this  telegram  which,  given  a 
conceited  and  vainglorious  general  like  Baratieri, 
precipitated  the  catastrophe. 
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If  he  had  been  contented  to  remain  firm  at 
his  post,  or  if  he  had  only  imitated  the  example 
of  his  predecessor,  General  San  Marzano,  Italy 
would  not  have  been  obliged  to  inscribe  one  of  the 
most  painful  pages  in  her  history.  The  resources 
of  Menelik  were  exhausted ;  this  is  so  true  that  even 
after  his  victory  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in  the 
greatest  haste.  A  little  more  resistance,  even  a 
passive  one,  on  the  part  of  the  Italians,  and  he 
would  have  been  defeated  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. Several  of  the  Rais  who  were  attracted 
to  his  car  by  the  prestige  of  victory  would  have 
hastened  to  detach  themselves  from  him ;  the  same 
thing  which  had  happened  to  Johannus  Negus  a 
few  years  before  would  have  been  repeated  in 
Menelik's  case. 

But,  after  all,  the  conscienceless  egoism  of  a 
general  would  not  have  sufficed  to  inflict  such  a 
frightful  disaster  upon  Italy  if  her  defence  had 
been  better  organised.  The  Italians,  even  after 
the  plateau  of  Erythrea  was  occupied,  even  while 
harbouring  secret  views  of  reaching  out  towards 
Scioa,  never  thought,  while  they  threw  away  mil- 
lions in  useless  things  like  governor's  palaces,  etc., 
of  spending  anything  to  construct  a  small  railroad, 
even  on  the  Decauville  system,  which  should  go  up 
from  the  sea  to  the  high  plain.  In  this  way  they 
could  have  gone  forward  with  their  backs  secure. 
The  food  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  could  have 
been  sent  up  quickly  from  the  shore  to  the  plateau. 
Instead  of  which,  even  after  having  had  practical 
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proof  of  the  valour  and  number  of  their  enemies, 
they  still  continued  tranquilly  enlarging  the  terri- 
tory of  the  colony,  without  a  thought  even  of 
keeping  securely  open  the  communications  with 
their  base  of  supplies. 

The  lack  of  organisation  that  looked  ahead  was 
equally  in  evidence  in  Rome,  at  the  Ministries  of 
War  and  of  the  Colonies.  Having  nothing  less 
than  the  ambition  to  found  an  empire  in  Africa — 
and  after  all  one  must  acknowledge  that  the  oc- 
casion was  a  propitious  one — the  most  elementary 
prudence  would  have  counselled  the  organising  of 
squadrons,  troops,  and  material  means,  in  such  a 
way  that  at  the  first  call  they  would  be  able  to 
cope  with  events.  Instead  of  which,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities  with  Menelik  very  little  was 
in  readiness,  and  it  developed  that  that  little  was 
none  too  serviceable  nor  too  well  adapted. 

And  so  we  have  seen  battalions  of  infantry,  and 
then  of  bersaglieri,  and  then  of  artillery,  and  then 
of  mountain  climbers  set  out  for  the  campaign,  one 
after  the  other,  badly  assorted,  badly  put  together, 
badly  equipped.  If  there  was  one  place  in  the 
world  where  an  aerostatic  park  for  artillery  could 
have  been  of  service  to  the  Italian  army,  it  was  in 
the  mountainous  country  in  which  the  operations 
evolved.  But  the  park  remained  quietly  in 
Italy,  and  it  occurred  to  no  one  to  make  use 
of  it. 

But  these  are  vain  recriminations  and  vain 
laments.     The  fact  remains  that  thousands  of 
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these  good  and  amiable1  soldiers  were  led  to  the 
shambles ;  overthrown  by  hordes  immensely  more 
numerous,  for  the  most  part,  they  bravely  did 
their  duty,  and  died  with  their  arms  in  their  hands, 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  general,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  massacre,  was  completely  ab- 
solved ;  one  knows  not  why,  nor  by  what  influence ; 
his  entire  salary  was  even  allowed  to  him,  so  that 
he  might  go  where  it  best  pleased  him  en  touriste, 
repeating  viva  voce  and  in  the  press  the  infamous 
accusation  (which  he  was  obliged  to  take  back 
before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Asenara),  that  the 
soldiers  had  not  done  their  duty ! 

Alas !  these  same  elements  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  campaigns  of  new  Italy:  incapacity  of  the 
leader;  lack  of  organisation;  bravery — a  most  un- 
fortunate one — of  officers  and  soldiers. 

Read  the  story  of  1866 :  on  the  field  of  Custoza, 
on  the  sea  at  Lissa,  Italy  with  superior  forces  con- 
fronted an  inferior  enemy ;  on  land  and  sea,  officers 
and  soldiers  bravely  did  their  duty,  but  in  each 
case  the  action  terminated  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Italians. 

At  Custoza  the  Italians  were  beaten  because  of 
lack  of  organisation  and  because  of  the  discord 
and  incredible  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  various 
generals;  at  sea  they  suffered  a  miserable  defeat 
owing  to  a  vile  and  treacherous  admiral. 

But  at  a  distance  one  does  not  search  for  such 
subtle  causes ;  one  looks  to  see  who  conquers,  one 

1  simpatica. 
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looks  to  see  which  gives  and  which  takes ;  the  con- 
queror is  exalted  and  the  defeated  despised.  The 
opinion  that  was  most  common  in  the  world,  after 
these  defeats,  may  be  reduced  to  a  few  words  : 
"  These  Italians  are  good  for  nothing! "  And  it  is 
incredible,  the  moral  and  material  harm  that  this 
opinion  has  had  upon  Italy,  and  will  have,  for 
some  time  to  come.1 

I,  however,  who  have  lived  here  for  several 
years,  and  have  closely  followed  the  movement 
of  the  Italian  public  life,  am  in  a  position  to  discern 
and  discriminate  among  the  elements  that  have 
produced  these  disasters;  and  I  am  telling  the 
absolute  truth  when  I  say  that  the  soldier  in 
general  does  his  duty,  that  the  officers  are  good 
and  brave  and  most  enthusiastic.  Unfortunately, 
here,  too,  are  wanting  practical  organisation  and 
wise  leadership. 

The  Italians  proved  valorous  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Napoleon  I.;  they  aroused  the  sympathies 
of  the  French  and  English  in  the  Crimea;  they 
fought  magnificently  by  the  side  of  the  French  at 
Palestro,  at  San  Martino,  and  in  the  other  sanguin- 
ary battles  of  1 859.  But  when  they  had  to  do  for 
themselves,  as  in  1866,  and  in  1896,  the  final  result 
was  disaster.  As  in  both  cases  the  fighting  ele- 
ments were  the  same,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude 

1  In  truth  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  our  economical 
progress  and,  perhaps,  even  still  more  our  victories  in  the  various 
fields  of  sport,  have  raised  us  no  little  in  the  world's  esteem;  but 
we  are  still  quoted  very  low  from  the  political  and  military  stand- 
point.    (Note  to  third  edition.) 
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that  the  trouble  is  with  the  organisation  and  the 
leadership. 

Here  also,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  public 
service,  we  find  a  complete  centralisation  of  all 
the  power  and  all  the  ruling  with  the  minister 
who  resides  in  Rome.  By  the  very  nature  of  mili- 
tary discipline,  this  centralisation  becomes  more 
rigid  and  inflexible,  till  it  bids  fair  to  entirely  suffo- 
cate what  little  initiative  still  lives  and  flourishes, 
though  it  be  but  rickety  and  consumptive,  in  the 
courses  of  instruction  and  in  the  civil  admin- 
istration. Here  "the  Regulations"  rule  more 
despotically  than  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias. 

Our  military  regiments  scattered  over  a  vast 
territory,  each  one  far  removed  from  the  other, 
enjoy,  fortunately,  a  large  autonomy.  As  is  but 
just,  each  company  has  to  give  an  account  of 
the  funds  placed  at  its  disposition ;  but  the  em- 
ployment of  these  funds  is  left,  in  great  part,  to 
the  discretion  of  the  commanders,  who,  being  on 
the  ground,  are  naturally  in  a  better  position 
than  the  minister  who  is  at  Washington,  to  decide 
on  how  to  spend  the  money  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  soldier  and  the  service.  In  other  words, 
our  government  applies  to  the  military  adminis- 
tration the  same  good  sense  that  prevails  in  the 
great  private  undertakings,  which  leave  to  their 
directors  and  heads  of  departments  the  greatest 
possible  liberty  of  action.  But  these  ideas  are 
incompatible  with  the  very  existence  of  Italian 
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bureaucracy.  A  detachment  of  soldiers,  lost 
somewhere  among  the  most  remote  Alps,  has  its 
life  regulated,  hour  for  hour,  I  was  going  to  say 
minute  for  minute;  and  to  the  last  centime,  must 
prove   and   justify  its  expenses  by  documents! 

A  captain  of  artillery  related  to  me,  how,  being 
in  the  mountains  with  his  battery,  he  was  daily 
obliged  to  make  false  entries.  Being  obliged  to 
provide  wood  to  cook  the  rations,  he  naturally 
did  not  go  to  the  nearest  city  to  buy  it,  but  asked 
the  first  peasant  he  met  to  furnish  them  with  the 
few  kilos  of  wood  which  were  necessary  for  the 
encampment  of  that  day.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
it  would  happen  that  the  peasant  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  but  the  captain  had  to  have  docu- 
ments that  showed  this  disbursement  and  the  ac- 
companying receipt;  he  was  consequently  obliged 
to  invent  bills  and  receipts  in  order  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  Regulations. 
If  he  had  n't  done  it  himself,  some  one  of  his  in- 
feriors would  have  been  obliged  to  commit  the 
falsification,  and  the  matter  would  then  have 
been  much  graver,  naturally. 

There  is  a  celebrated  story  of  the  ramrod  of  a 
gun  lost  by  a  soldier  in  the  district  of  Udina,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken.  When  the  soldier  found  him- 
self without  a  ramrod,  he  reported  the  fact  to  his 
corporal,  the  corporal  passed  it  on  to  the  sergeant, 
the  sergeant  to  the  lieutenant,  the  lieutenant  to 
the  captain,  the  captain  to  the  major,  and  the 
major  to  the  colonel.     The  order  (in  consequence) 
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went  from  the  colonel  to  the  major,  from  the 
major  to  the  captain,  from  the  captain  to  the 
lieutenant,  from  the  lieutenant  to  the  sergeant, 
from  the  sergeant  to  the  corporal,  to  give  to  the 
soldier  a  new  ramrod,  it  being  well  understood  that 
he  should  be  debited  in  his  account  book  with  the 
cost  of  the  lost  ramrod.     Afterwards  the  colonel 
had  to  write  to  inform  the  commander  of  the  bri- 
gade, and  the  commander  of  the  brigade  to  the 
commander  of  the  division,  the  commander  of  the 
division  to  the  commander  of  the  Army  corps,  and 
this  last  to  the  Minister  of  War,  that  there  had 
occurred  the  loss  of  a  ramrod,  and  that  therefore 
it  would  be  necessary  to  replenish  the  district  of 
Udina  with  a  new  ramrod  to  be  substituted  for 
the  one  that  was  given  to  the  soldier  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  he  had  lost.    Naturally  this  opera- 
tion,  too,  required  the  return  correspondence — 
that  is  from  the  Minister  of  War  to  the  army  corps 
commander,  from  this  one  to  the  division,  from 
the  division  to  the  brigade,  from  the  brigade  to 
the  regiment,  from  the  regiment  to  the  district. 
But  the  merry  tale  does  not  end  even  here.     All 
these  notes  and  these  accounts  had  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  inspector  general  who  resides  in 
Florence,  so  that  he  might  make  the  final  revision. 
I  would  not  like  to  say,  but  neither  could  I  deny, 
that  the  whole  matter  did  not  have  to  be  sent  up 
to  the  Court  of  Accounts! 

Meanwhile  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  order 
to  comprehend  fully  the  importance  of  the  trans- 
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action,  that  the  assessed  value  of  the  ramrod  was 
five  centimes! 

What  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  ramrod  goes 
on  likewise  in  all  other  matters.  If  the  mis- 
fortune should  occur  that  a  pane  of  glass  be  broken, 
there' have  to  be  so  many  reports  and  so  many 
notes  made  of  it  that,  by  the  time  a  new  pane  has 
replaced  the  broken  one,  a  sum  has  been  expended 
equal  to  ten  times  the  value  of  the  pane  of  glass. 

A  captain,  gifted  with  humour,  related  to  me 
how,  being  obliged  to  sell,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Regulations,  a  little  wood  which  was  no  longer 
serviceable  after  it  had  been  used  for  some  work, 
the  auction  of  it  brought  in  150  lire,  but  before 
the  auction  could  take  place  the  government  had 
to  lay  out  482  lire  in  inspections  and  accounts  of  it ; 
consequently  the  final  result  of  the  operation  re- 
solved itself  into  a  loss  to  the  treasury  of  332  lire — 
besides,  of  course,  the  loss  of  the  wood.  My  old 
friend  was  not  far  wrong  when,  as  another  oc- 
casion arose  for  auctioning  off  some  lumber,  he 
exclaimed,  with  the  intention  of  being  overheard  : 
"If  only  someone  would  come  in  the  night  and 
carry  it  off,  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  the 
government,  and  what  a  saving  of  annoyance  to 
us!" 

These  things  are  incredible,  but  they  are  not  the 
worst.  That  is  to  be  found  in  all  that  touches 
the  life  of  the  soldier — his  instruction  and  his 
education,  his  conduct  and  his  preparation  for  war. 
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In  this  field,  so  essentially  moral  and  spiritual, 
and  where  the  result  depends  on  the  man  and  his 
energies,  everything  is  fixed,  preordained,  dog- 
matised by  an  iron  rule,  which  suffers  no  excep- 
tions, which  never  takes  into  account  individual 
cases  or  particular  circumstances,  but  above  all 
and  over  all  drops  its  cloak  of  lead.  Here  it  is 
even  worse  than  in  the  Bureau  of  Education; 
no  captain,  colonel,  or  general  is  free  to  take  a  step 
without  consulting  the  Regulations.  It  thus  be- 
comes evident  that  this  constitutes  a  prize  system 
for  suffocating  every  individual  initiative,  for  pro- 
moting a  species  of  indifference  and  apathy  quite 
Mahometan.  It  thus  happens  that,  for  him  who 
makes  a  mistake,  it  would  be  better  for  him  that 
he  had  done  nothing;  that  he  who  follows  the  im- 
pulse of  his  personal  energy,  and  tries  to  apply 
some  new  idea,  or  to  introduce  an  improvement, 
in  fact  to  do  anything,  may  unconsciously  come  up 
against  some  ruling,  or  some  interpretation,  of  the 
Regulations,  even  if  only  a  sophistical  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  does  nothing,  neither  thinks  of, 
nor  occupies  himself  at  all  with,  affairs,  but  tran- 
quilly waits  for  the  food  which  comes  from  the 
superior  beak,  he  is  sure  to  make  no  mistake,  and 
is,  consequently,  secure  of  making  a  career. 

It  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  when  one  reflects  that  in  no  field  more  than 
in  that  of  war  should  the  individual  energies  be 
free  to  act,  evolve,  and  spread  themselves  out  to 
their  fullest  extent. 
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A  colonel  who  has  to  command  a  corps  of  four 
thousand  men,  who  has  to  know  how  to  lead  them 
into  fire,  and  how  to  inspire  them  to  such  a  moral 
height  that  they  will  be  ready,  under  his  example, 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  an  ideal,  often  a  most 
intangible  and  remote  one,  this  same  colonel  is 
not  allowed  to  replace  a  broken  pane  of  glass,  nor 
to  dispose  of  ten  lire1  for  the  benefit  of  his  soldiers, 
without  bringing  together  the  council  of  the  regi- 
ment and  submitting  to  them  the  grave  question! 

And  just  see  what  an  old-fashioned,  not  to  say 
mediaeval,  way  it  is  of  looking  at  the  essence  of 
military  life!  This  same  colonel,  who  cannot  use 
his  discretion  in  disposing  of  ten  lire,  may,  as  may 
also  the  commander  of  the  detachment,  arbitrarily 
inflict  upon  a  soldier,  sometimes  for  a  slight  de- 
fault, arrest  and  strict  imprisonment;  may,  in  fine, 
condemn  him  to  the  heaviest  of  disciplinary  pun- 
ishments, such  as  fifteen  days'  strict  confinement, 
thirty  days'  incarceration,  ninety  days'  confine- 
ment to  the  barracks;  which  might  become,  as 
you  may  see,  a  truly  terrible  punishment,  and  one 
that  should  be  inflicted  with  great  caution  and  for 
the  gravest  infractions.2 

To  conclude,  according  to  the  conception  of 
those  who  direct  the  Italian  military  organisation, 
ten  lire  merits  more  careful  consideration  than  the 
health  and  liberty  of  an  individual  soldier. 

1  Two  dollars. 

2  It  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge  that  this  excessive  rigour  has 
recently  been  much  restricted.     {Note  to  third  edition.) 
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It  is  exactly  the  opposite  which  pertains  with 
us:  a  commander  is  absolutely  free  to  expend,  ac- 
cording to  his  discretion  and  under  his  respon- 
sibility, the  money  which  is  made  over  to  him  for 
the  good  of  his  soldiers;  but  his  disciplinary  and 
corrective  powers  are  greatly  limited.  No  official 
is  allowed  to  inflict  punishment — no  captain  in  his 
company,  nor  colonel  in  his  regiment,  no  general, 
not  even  the  Minister  of  War;  every  infraction  of 
the  Regulations,  or  laws,  is  referred  for  judgment 
to  a  council,  composed  of  members,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  and  as  the 
military  commanders  do  have  the  right  to  pardon, 
they  use  it  largely.  The  officers  have  no  right  to 
claim  the  smallest  services  from  their  soldiers  for 
their  personal  concerns.  .  .  .  Typical  in  this 
connection  is  the  case  of  a  soldier  in  the  8th  Cavalry 
who  was  brought  up  before  the  Council  of  War  for 
having  refused  to  assist  his  lieutenant  in  stretch- 
ing an  awning  over  a  stable,  and  was  acquitted. 
(Sentence  of  October  24,  1888.) 

For  the  rest,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  much  to 
criticise  here  from  other  points  of  view,  in  the 
general  conception  of  discipline,  and  its  aims. 
To  put  it  in  a  few  words,  it  would  seem  that  the 
prevalent  ideal  was  to  make  of  the  soldier  a  very 
good  seminarist.  Let  him  beware  if  he  for  one 
moment  leaves  the  beaten  track  of  the  Regulations, 
let  him  beware  if  he  be  not  well  blacked  and 
polished,  if  he  does  not  walk  in  the  prescribed 
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manner,  if  he  should  allow  himself  to  be  a  little 
petulant,  lively,  or  even  somewhat  handy;  let 
him  beware  if  he  comes  back  to  quarters  with  a 
little  too  much  liquor  on  board,  as  we  should  say ! 
These  are  much  graver  matters  than  that  of 
feigning  illness  to  avoid  a  fatiguing  march,  or 
seeking  to  get  out  of  an  absolute  duty  by  some 
fraudulent  or  Jesuitical  means. 

I  have  heard  that  discipline  is  not  so  construed 
in  the  brave  Sardinian  army  which  contributed  so 
much  towards  the  unity  of  Italy.  Certainly  it  is 
not  so  understood  with  us,  nor  in  England  nor  in 
France;  even  scarcely  in  Germany  does  discipline 
pack  a  soldier  as  tightly  as  a  salt  fish;  but  such 
ideas,  which  are  perhaps  compatible  with  the  Ger- 
man character,  are  certainly  not  adapted  to  the 
Italian,  which  is  more  genial  and  more  open,  and 
consequently  suffers  more  from  such  artificial  con- 
straint. We  like  our  navy  men  to  be  veritable 
sea  wolves,  so  that  on  the  day  when  the  cannon 
talk,  they  will  do  honour  to  themselves ;  and  our  sol- 
diers to  be  terrestrial  wolves,  so  to  speak ;  in  other 
words  we  want  them  substantially  to  respect  dis- 
cipline and  their  superior  officers;  but,  after  all, 
if  they  are  a  little  turbulent,  somewhat  handy,  if 
they  give  vent  a  little  too  noisily  to  their  exuberant 
youthfulness,  or  are  even  somewhat  disorderly 
under  the  excess  of  their  energies,  we  don't  pay 
much  attention  to  the  trouble.  We  want  for  our 
soldiers  good  fellows,  brave,  strong,  and  healthy, 
who  have  something  of  the  hero  in  them  rather 
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than  of  the  Jesuit,  who  resemble  mastiffs  and  bull- 
dogs rather  than  young  men  of  the  Saint  Louis 
Gonzaga  type. 

I  don't  know  if  you  recall  the  acts  of  violence 
and  destruction  committed  by  some  of  our  navy- 
men  while  at  Venice.  Going  ashore  after  a  long 
voyage,  they  let  themselves  be  somewhat  carried 
off  their  feet  by  the  good  wine  of  Italy  and  its 
wicked  liqueurs;  they  went  into  a  cafe  and  turned 
everything  upside  down,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  mishandle  the  guards  who  hurried  in  to  pacify 
them.  The  worst  of  it  was,  amongst  the  obstrep- 
erous ones  were  also  some  officers.  Imagine  the 
scandal  which  such  a  scene  would  have  created  in 
Italy !  If  they  had  been  Italians,  those  mariners 
would  have  had  terrible  punishments;  and  as  for 
the  officers,  not  only  would  their  careers  have  been 
ruined,  but  they  would  have  been  expelled  from 
the  navy  in  the  most  ignominious  manner.  And 
yet  they  were  brave  soldiers  and  valorous  officers, 
who  had  done  their  duty  with  the  utmost  courage 
under  the  Spanish  guns,  and  who  would  certainly 
do  it  again  if  the  occasion  offered,  throwing  away 
their  life-blood  with  magnanimous  prodigality. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  our  government  acted 
most  sanely  when  it  begged  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment to  liberate  the  rioters,  whom  they  had  im- 
prisoned; and  after  getting  them  on  board  again, 
certainly  it  did  not  praise  them  for  their  prodigies, 
nor  encourage  them  to  repeat  them — in  fact,  it 
punished  them  severely ;  but  neither  did  it  have 
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any  idea  of  the  making  of  a  tragic  affair  out  of 
their  escapade,  of  ruining  them  in  their  careers, 
and  of  depriving  itself  and  the  country  of  the  brave 
and  reliable  services  of  her  sons. 

But  here  the  important  thing,  above  all,  is  to 
make  submissive  and  obedient  youths,  even  if  in 
this  constriction  you  choke  off  a  good  bit  of  the 
energy  which  should  be  the  essence  of  military  life. 

One  of  the  attending  evils  of  this  system  is  an 
institution  which  we  should  consider  at  odds  with 
the  ideal  which  we  have  of  military  life.  I  call 
it  an  institution,  because  verily  it  assumes  extra- 
ordinary proportions.  Here,  every  officer,  accord- 
ing to  his  grade,  has  the  right  to  have  one  or 
more  soldiers  at  his  service.  In  this  way  a  great 
many  soldiers  are  detached  from  active  service, 
and  it  is  really  a  ridiculous  thing  to  see  these 
youths,  in  military  uniform,  going  around  accom- 
panying baby  boys  and  girls  to  school,  in  a  certain 
way  doing  the  duty  of  a  nurse  or  governess,  and  in 
the  house  attending  to  the  most  humble  services 
for  the  officer  and  the  officer's  wife.  It  is  a  thing 
which  would  never  be  tolerated  by  us  for  one 
moment.  Augment  a  little  the  officer's  salary, 
that  he  may  procure  elsewhere  the  service  which 
he  needs,  but  leave  the  soldier  free  to  attend  to 
his  soldier's  business! 

It  would  also  seem  that  the  most  engrossing 
business  of  the  officers  must  be  "appearances"; 
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they  must  walk  erect,  with  their  chests  well  out, 
their  shoes  polished  and  their  mustachios  pointed. 
It  is  said  an  officer  would  not  believe  he  belonged 
to  the  army,  if  he  did  not  walk  with  his  chest  out, 
his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  his  eyes  fierce,  as  if 
he  were  standing  perpetually  on  the  battle-field. 
On  the  parade  ground,  while  commanding  those 
most  modest  routine  exercises — One,  two;  one, 
two;  right,  left;  line!  forward,  march! — no  one 
would  conceive  they  could  be  done  with  a  serene 
countenance  and  an  affable  and  even  rather  fami- 
liar, manner.  Powers  above!  if  any  such  thing 
came  to  pass,  the  officer  would  lose  the  very  last 
shred  of  his  reputation !  You  must  look  fierce  and 
cruel ;  if  not,  you  are  no  soldier.  Even  the  Kaiser, 
even  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  when  they  go  to 
the  parade  ground,  good-humouredly  greet  the 
soldiers:  "Good-day,  boys!"  And  the  soldiers 
answer  frankly:  "Good-day!"  Here  in  Italy,  if 
it  should  ever  enter  the  head  of  His  Majesty  the 
King,  or  of  a  general,  to  appear  so  familiarly 
before  his  troops,  it  would  seem  pure  sacrilege. 
So  domineering  is  formalism  here! 

With  us,  on  the  contrary,  with  much  more  of 
culture  diffused  through  the  masses,  and  conse- 
quently through  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regiments, 
the  officer  can  obtain  much  greater  effect,  in  fact 
quite  a  marvellous  one,  if  he  acts  as  if  treating  his 
soldiers  as  man  to  man,  and  counts  on  their  in- 
telligence and  good-will  rather  than  on  the  iron 
rule  of  discipline.     In  a  special  army  corps,  as  in 
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that  of  the  engineers,  where  owing  to  the  force 
of  circumstances  the  officer  is  obliged  to  come 
into  more  personal  contact  with  his  men,  and  to 
count  more  on  their  initiative  and  on  their  indi- 
vidual capacity,  it  is  evident  to  all  that  there  is 
much  greater  harmony  and  sympathy  between  the 
officers  and  soldiers.  The  soldiers  in  the  "  Genio  " 
are  in  a  certain  way  much  more  "countrified"  than 
the  infantry  or  the  bersaglieri,  but  that  does  n't 
signify  by  any  means  that  they  are  less  valorous, 
less  ready  to  do  their  duty,  less  attached  to  their 
superior  officers. 

The  uniform  of  the  officer  is  also  in  conformance 
with  the  general  principle  of  the  Regulations: 
form  first  and  substance  afterwards.  It  is  a  uni- 
form which  shows  off  beautifully  in  a  salon,  and 
contributes  a  harmonious  and  brilliant  note  to  the 
elegant  gowns  of  the  ladies.  But  evidently  it  is 
a  uniform  little  adapted  to  marches,  drills,  ma- 
noeuvres, and  camps ;  which  is  the  same  as  to  say 
it  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  uniform  for  war.  Be- 
cause, to  look  well,  it  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
neat;  consequently  it  cannot  possibly  be  useful. 
Added  to  this,  the  colours  are  at  once  too  striking 
and  too  delicate.  But  nevertheless  it  would  never 
occur  to  an  Italian  general  to  modify  it,  and  in- 
vent one  that  would  be  more  useful,  and  above 
all  better  adapted  to  its  aim — to  marches,  ma- 
noeuvres, and  battles.  They  have  certainly 
thought  several  times  of  introducing  various 
changes,  as  they  but  too  frequently  think.     But 
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the  changes  merely  have  to  do  with  the  colours  of 
the  gold  thread,  the  cut  of  the  pockets,  the  placing 
of  the  buttons,  whether  in  a  single  or  a  double  row, 
the  pattern  of  the  braiding,  and  so  on;  but  for 
a  substantial  modification  of  the  model,  and  the 
making  of  a  practical  uniform,  it  would  seem  as 
if  it  were  an  impossibility  to  conceive  of  such  a 
thing.  The  Ministry  of  War  has  n't  arrived  as 
far  as  that  yet,  and  perhaps  it  never  will. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  the  uniform  of 
our  American  officers  is  much  superior — free,  easy, 
useful,  and  dignified  at  the  same  time ;  of  a  serious, 
well- wearing  colour,  and  by  no  means  striking! 
Without  the  least  prejudice  of  patriotism,  it  seems 
to  me  the  ideal  modern  military  uniform.  And  to 
think  that  Italy  had  a  mode  herself,  which  even 
preceded  ours,  and  is  inferior  to  it  in  no  single 
point,  in  the  uniform  of  the  officers  of  her  navy. 
This  very  much  resembles  the  uniforms  of  our 
officers;  it  is  serious,  handsome,  useful  and  prac- 
tical. To  tell  the  truth  there  is  perhaps  a  little 
too  much  tinsel,  a  little  too  many  querlikews  of 
braid ;  but  something  has  to  be  conceded  to  the 
temperament  of  the  population  which  delights  in 
brightness  and  striking  colours. 

But  the  Regulations  carry  all  before  them  in  the 
uniform,  as  in  everything  else:  the  collar  must  be 
so  many  centimetres  high  and  no  more ;  the  breeches 
must  be  so  many  centimetres  wide,  neither  more 
nor  less;  and  let  him  beware  who  dares  to  violate 
these  rules !    There  are  officers,  and  even  generals, 
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who  give  their  attention  to  nothing  else.  I  have 
seen  a  general,  commander  of  a  corps,  holding  up 
captains  on  the  street,  and  sending  them  forth- 
with back  to  quarters  because  his  Excellency,  with 
the  lynx  eye  and  Napoleonic  air,  had  discovered 
that  their  collars  were  half  a  centimetre  higher 
than  the  Regulations  allowed.  These  are  things 
to  make  chickens  laugh.  One  can  understand  that 
an  officer  cannot  be  allowed  to  dress  himself  as  he 
wishes,  but  the  thing  becomes  ridiculous  when  so 
much  importance  is  given  to  these  trifles  as  to 
almost  make  of  them  the  most  important  things 
in  army  life;  so  true  is  it  that  the  very  general  who 
would  never  pardon  a  colonel  for  wearing  a  collar 
half  a  centimetre  too  high,  would  readily  pity  him 
and  forgive  him  for  failing  in  a  manoeuvre. 

For  the  rest,  the  nonsense  is  of  not  so  much  value 
for  itself  as  for  what  it  indicates.  It  signifies  that, 
above  everything,  it  is  claimed  of  the  officers  that 
they  should  most  minutely  and  with  the  utmost 
bigotry  observe  the  Regulations;  in  one  word, 
they  wish  to  make  a  bureaucrat  of  an  officer  who 
can  best  fulfil  his  mission  in  proportion  as  he  has 
energy  and  the  gift  of  individual  initiative.  "Ob- 
serve the  Regulations  and  you  will  make  a  career," 
that  is  the  essence  to  be  extracted  from  the  tenden- 
cies now  prevalent.  Hence  it  follows  that  there 
are  many  officers  who  are  studious,  good  discipli- 
narians, kind,  timid  busybodies;  very  few  that  are 
full  of  life,  of  what  we  call  "animal  spirits,"  that 
are   frank,   resolute,   fearless   before   the   enemy, 
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and  none  the  less  so  before  their  superiors  in 
office. 

Officers  of  this  quality  are  more  numerous, 
proportionably,  in  the  cavalry.  The  youngest 
ones,  especially,  are  more  occupied  with  the  ele- 
gancies of  life  than  with  their  studies;  they  pay 
more  attention  to  the  horses  than  they  do  to  the 
Regulations.  They  are  less  studious,  less  clever, 
than  those  in  other  branches  of  the  service,  but  they 
are  more  audacious  and  more  daring;  astride  of 
their  horses,  they  have  no  need  to  fear  a  contrast 
with  the  officers  of  any  other  army  whatever;  also, 
they  push  the  art  of  riding  to  a  point  that  savours, 
at  times,  of  the  acrobat.  As  an  old  colonel  of 
infantry  remarked  grumblingly  to  me:  "They 
are  a  set  of  dandy  breaknecks ! "  But  better  thus ! 
If  well  generaled,  there  is  better  stuff  for  war  in 
these  likable  and  reckless  breaknecks,  than  in  the 
clever  pedant  with  rounded  shoulders  and  glasses 
on  his  nose. 

In  regard  to  the  cavalry,  if  the  officers  are  well 
mounted,  it  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  common 
soldier.  His  horse  will  not  stand  comparing  with 
those  of  other  countries ;  especially  is  it  less  strong 
and  less  enduring.  Here  also,  Italian  adminis- 
tration has  shown  its  lack  of  common-sense.  If 
at  the  beginning  the  Italian  kingdom  had  known 
enough  to  opportunely  sacrifice  a  few  millions, 
it  would  at  present  be  abundantly  supplied  with 
horses  and  have  no  need  to  seek  them  outside  the 
country.  Instead, it  has  spent  hundreds  of  millions 
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in  their  acquisition  abroad,  and  even  to-day  the 
production  is  far  from  sufficient  to  the  needs.  It 
is  calculated  that,  if  it  goes  on  at  the  present  rate, 
it  will  need  thirty  or  forty  years  more,  and  Italy 
will  meantime  have  to  export  other  hundreds  of 
millions  before  she  can  reach  a  position  to  be 
sufficient  unto  herself. 

In  connection  with  the  outlay  for  horses,  I  have 
to  tell  you  of  a  grave  problem  that  encumbers 
all  Italian  public  life:  it  is  that  of  the  military 
expenses. 

Here,  on  all  sides,  they  cry  out  against  the  ex- 
cessive military  expenses.  You  too  have  not  in- 
frequently read  in  the  American  newspapers,  that 
the  principal  cause  of  the  poverty  in  Italy  is  to  be 
found  in  her  military  budget.  Scarcely  anyone 
gives  a  thought  to  the  bad  fiscal  systems  which 
fetter  her  whole  industrial  life,  to  the  worse 
administrative  systems  which  paralyse  her  best 
efforts,  to  the  enormous  accumulation  of  univer- 
sities, and  the  mistaken  direction  of  her  public 
instruction,  which  creates  parasites  instead  of 
producers.  Our  newspapers  pay  no  attention  to 
these  things,  or  at  least  but  fleetingly  and  super- 
ficially. The  general  butt  of  accusations  and 
complaints  is  the  army  expenses.  Now,  do  you 
know  what  Italy  spends  for  her  army?  Do  you 
know  what  this  enormous  appropriation  is,  that 
ruins  and  exhausts  a  nation  of  thirty-three  millions 
of   inhabitants?     This   amount   is   fixed   at   239 
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million  lire — a  little  less  than  forty-eight  million 
dollars! 

I  see  your  expression  of  incredulity:  "What — 
is  it  possible  that  this  is  the  misery  which  is  ruin- 
ing the  Italian  nation?  But  we  ourselves  spend 
more  than  three  times  as  much — that  is,  more  than 
seven  hundred  million  francs — just  in  our  military 
pension  list!" 

Consequently,  in  proportion  to  our  population, 
we  should  spend  on  the  army,  everything  included, 
little  more  than  the  double  of  what  Italy  does — 
that  is,  less  than  five  hundred  millions ;  instead  of 
which  we  expend  just  for  military  pensions  more 
than  seven  hundred  millions;  but  then  our  country 
is  going  forward,  our  country  is  rich  and  growing 
richer  with  every  day,  whilst  Italy,  with  an  abso- 
lutely insignificant  outlay  in  comparison  with  ours, 
cries  and  groans  from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve, 
that  she  can't  go  ahead,  that  the  amount  is  too 
heavy,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  change 
the  system. 

Of  course  as  regards  military  expenses,  the  best 
thing  would  be  that  they  should  be  reduced. 
Perhaps  too,  who  knows !  a  day  may  come  in  which 
these  items  will  not  figure  on  the  balance-books  of 
civilised  nations.  I  would  desire  it — all  men  of 
heart  would  cordially  desire  it,  but  whilst  we 
dream  of  the  future  we  must  take  into  account  the 
present.  As  long  as  Italy  is  not  pushed  off  this 
miserable  planet,  but  remains  where  she  is,  sur- 
rounded by  powers  of  the  first  order  armed  to  the 
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teeth,  it  is  absurd  to  believe  that  she  can  afford 
to  renounce  the  holding  of  herself  in  readiness 
for  every  eventuality.  She  would  meet  with  the 
same  fate  as  did  one  Tizio,  who,  dreaming  he  was 
at  Naples,  went  outdoors  in  midwinter  on  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  clothed  very  lightly;  at 
night  he  went  to  bed  with  a  pulmonary  complaint 
that  bore  him  to  the  confines  of  the  next  world. 

Dreams  for  the  future  are  very  beautiful  things; 
not  least  among  their  blessings  is  it  that  they  are 
a  comfort  to  flee  to  from  the  annoyances  and  pains 
of  the  present.  But  however  much  the  philosopher 
may  reduce  matters  to  syllogisms,  and  the  poet 
dream,  the  duty  of  the  statesman  is  very  different, 
or  indeed  of  any  man  of  good  sense,  who  has  to 
look  after  political  and  administrative  matters. 
Never  losing  sight  of  the  future,  he  must,  above  all, 
essentially  and  always,  keep  before  him  the  present, 
and  as  long  as  the  conditions  of  contemporary 
Europe  remain  as  they  are,  Italy — if  she  does  not 
wish  to  have  to  make  her  history  over  again,  for, 
though  she  may  have  been  the  most  civilised  of 
nations,  she  was  nevertheless  trampled  upon, 
sucked  dry,  and  eaten  alive  by  all  the  others 
because  she  was  weak  and  unarmed — Italy  then 
must  also  subject  herself  to  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  her  defence. 

The  relative  poverty  of  modern  Italy  is  due 
above  all,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  you,  to  her  bad 
fiscal  and  administrative  systems — systems  which 
fetter  her  activities,  which  strike  at  and  mulct 
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every  form  of  energy  and  work,  which  protect  an 
antiquated  and  iniquitous  law  of  landed  property, 
which  keep  in  existence  a  mistaken  and  deleterious 
plan  of  public  education;  in  a  word,  systems  which 
do  not  act  as  a  crutch  or  support  to  the  country 
in  her  progress  towards  happiness  and  civilisation, 
but  strangle  her,  and  if  they  do  not  quite  suf- 
focate her,  they  at  least  retard  and  fetter  her 
steps. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  expenses  and 
prodigality  of  our  military  and  civil  administration, 
we  North  Americans  are  a  rich  and  powerful 
nation,  we  owe  it  above  all  to  our  inexhaustible 
and  indomitable  activity,  but  also  to  our  fiscal  and 
administrative  systems,  which  are  so  happily  or- 
ganised as  to  stimulate,  as  well  as  assist,  the  free 
individual  energies,  whether  single  or  associated. 
Instead,  then,  of  continually  crying  out  against  the 
military  expenses,  and  turning  bitter  in  the  mouth 
of  the  officer  the  bit  of  bread  the  country  allows 
him,  Italy  would  do  much  better  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  her  internal  arrange- 
ments in  order  to  discover  if  they  be  not  suscep- 
tible of  some  profound  reforms. 

Neither  should  the  country  pay  much  attention 
to  those  parties,  which,  in  pursuance  of  their  ideas 
and  systems,  speak  and  agitate  against  military 
expenses  and  against  the  army,  for  which  they 
would  like  to  substitute  the  militia.  The  country 
should  not  occupy  itself  with  them,  because,  when 
they  would  have  disorganised  and  demolished  the 
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army,  and  instituted  the  militia  in  its  place,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  they  would  turn  and 
attack  this  also.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  in  our 
country  these  parties,  which  answer  to  the  ex- 
tremists of  Europe,  attack  the  militia  with  equal 
zeal ;  and  there  are  even  Trade  Unions  which  expel 
from  their  bosom  any  associates  who  belong  to  the 
militia. 

Besides  the  argument  of  national  defence,  Italy 
must  recognise  that  in  her  army  is  to  be  found  the 
greatest  of  the  forces  for  unification  in  the  country, 
the  most  solid  base  of  her  national  existence. 

Grave  popular  agitations  amongst  the  workers 
in  the  industries  and  in  the  fields  are  also  beginning 
to  take  place  here,  as  it  was  but  natural  they 
should.  These  agitations  occur  especially  where 
the  development  of  industry  has  had  the  effect 
of  crowding  together  millions  of  operatives;  and, 
certainly,  are  not  less  justifiable  in  Italy,  where 
wages  are  less  than  elsewhere. 

But  too  often  these  agitations  are  accompanied 
by  tumult  and  disorder,  and  even  by  crime,  incen- 
diarism, and  assassination.  This  happens  with  us, 
in  France,  more  or  less  throughout  the  world. 
But  Italy  can  look  on  serenely  at  the  evolution 
of  these  conflicts,  as  long  as  she  can  securely  count 
on  her  military  organisation.  Not  that  the  army 
should  interfere  to  repress  or  trample  upon  the 
rights  of  anyone;  but  Italy  knows  that  order  will 
be  maintained,  and  that  public  life  will  continue 
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to  develop  normally,  with  advantage  to  all,  as 
long  as  her  brave  and  faithful  soldiers  remain  the 
guardians  of  the  rights  of  all.  For  these  same 
working  classes,  this  is  an  immense  advantage. 
If  grave  disorders  should  come  to  pass,  if  the  nor- 
mal growth  of  public  life  should  be  seriously  com- 
promised, then  the  production  of  riches  would 
naturally  cease,  work  would  cease;  the  working 
classes  would  then  suffer  most  of  all. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  first  and 
supreme  aim  of  military  institutions  is  the  defence 
of  a  country  against  outside  attack.  And  it  is 
of  most  import  to  this  aim  that  the  military  spirit 
of  the  country  should  not  be  despised.  The 
military  value  of  a  country  is  exactly  equal  to  its 
military  spirit.  Armaments  are  good  things;  but 
it  is  men  who  must  use  them  and  make  them  of 
value.  Consequently  I  maintain  that  those  who, 
though  it  may  be  only  in  pure  enthusiasm  for  the 
future,  busy  themselves  in  combating  every  mani- 
festation of  force,  and  especially  of  military  force, 
do  a  grievous  harm  to  their  country. 

Not  few  among  them  delight  in  humiliating  the 
army  officer  and  in  belittling  him  in  public  opinion, 
at  the  same  time  representing  a  soldier's  life  as 
odious  to  the  sons  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  dangerous 
game.  If  these  should  succeed  in  their  intentions, 
Italy  would  come  to  count  as  a  zero  in  inter- 
national relations.  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
military  spirit  is  very  weak  in  Italy,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  a  few  provinces;  there  is  need  to  rein- 
force it,  rather  than  to  suffocate  and  revile  it. 

In  conformance  with  a  psychological  fact  easy 
enough  to  understand,  a  nation  that  knows  itself 
strong  and  courageous  is  also  ready  to  throw  itself 
with  ardour  into  naval  expeditions,  explorations, 
important  initiatives,  and  into  all  the  new  enter- 
prises of  modern  civilisation.  Europe  speaks  of  us 
Americans  as  animated  by  a  great  commercial 
spirit,  daring  and  industrious;  but  she  forgets  that 
we  also  have  a  most  highly  developed  military 
spirit  in  all  classes  of  our  citizens.  The  English 
are  the  only  ones  who  definitely  defeated  Napoleon 
I. ;  but  with  us,  the  very  boys  in  the  asylum  know 
that  we  alone  have  defeated  the  English.  We 
alone,  in  the  century,  have  sustained  an  enormous 
war,  which  lasted  four  years,  which  cost  fifty 
millions,  and  which  brought  thousands  of  soldiers, 
all  volunteers,  into  the  field,  without  any  conscrip- 
tion, all  having  spontaneously  abandoned  their 
homes  and  families  to  rush  to  the  defence  of  the 
threatened  flag.  After  thirty  years  of  the  most 
absorbing  commercialism,  Europe  believed  that 
the  military  spirit  had  died  out  in  us ;  but  Europe 
did  not  know  us.  It  needed  only  the  Maine  for 
this  spirit  to  rouse  up  and  burst  into  flame  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  And  what  we  merchants  and 
manufacturers  can  do  in  war,  Europe  has  been 
able  to  learn  from  our  conflict  with  Spain. 

Look  back  in  our  history  to  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century;  for  several  years,  we  alone  kept 
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up  a  severe  warfare  with  England.  This  power, 
which  succeeded  in  lowering  the  pride  of  a  Na- 
poleon L,  had  to  finish  by  the  laying  down  of  its 
arms  before  us,  and  by  acknowledging  our  inde- 
pendence. There  was  almost  a  repetition  of  the 
same  in  1812:  our  victories  were  not  as  decisive 
then,  but  England  was  unable  to  subdue  us.  And 
what  nation  in  the  world  has  given  such  proofs 
of  resistance,  tenacity,  wisdom,  and  valour  as  we, 
during  our  great  War  of  Secession?  In  what  his- 
tory in  the  world  will  you  find  a  military  achieve- 
ment to  surpass  the  march  of  General  Sherman?1 
After  the  ending  of  the  big  war  any  other  nation 
would  have  found  itself  exhausted.  To  speak 
truly,  we  were  bleeding  at  every  pore — and  our 
strength  was  reduced  to  its  last  extremity.  Never- 
theless, what  was  the  first  act  of  our  President, 
peace  being  scarcely  installed?  He  had  seen  that 
close  to  us,  in  Mexico,  France  was  seeking  to 
found  a  military  empire,  from  which,  in  the  future, 
grave  consequences  might  have  resulted  to  our 
country.  This  empire  arose  through  the  direct 
support  and  patronage  of  Napoleon  III.  France 
was  then  at  the  height  of  her  military  prestige ;  a 
few  years  previously  she  had  overthrown  the 
forces  of  the  temporal  Empire  of  Austria,  and 
no  nation  in  Europe  had  dared  to  say  her  nay. 
But  our  President  never  allowed   himself  to   be 

1  General  Sherman  marched  across  the  whole  State  of  Georgia 
with  a  troop  of  50,000  cavalry;  a  march  almost  without  precedent 
in  military  history.     {Note  to  third  edition.) 
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disturbed  nor  dissuaded.  The  blood  of  the  civil 
war  was  not  yet  clotted  on  the  swords,  when  he, 
without  losing  any  time,  at  once  turned  to  the 
powerful  Emperor  of  the  valorous  French  nation, 
and  demanded  explanation  of  him,  and  intimated 
that  he  must  call  back  his  troops  at  once  from 
American  soil,  and  the  lord  of  France  was  obliged 
to  conform  to  this,  though  with  a  bad  grace :  and 
thus  was  given  the  last  blow  to  the  vacillating 
Mexican  Empire. 

There  would  not  have  been  lacking  professors, 
sociologists,  and  politicians  here  in  Italy,  who 
would  have  made  a  great  to-do  about  militarism! 
Militarism  of  my  boots!  Our  President  was 
named  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  was,  among  rulers 
of  states,  the  most  peaceful  man,  with  the  most 
gentle  soul,  that  ever  walked  the  earth ;  the  man 
who  on  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg  prayed  for 
his  enemies  as  for  his  friends;  a  man  who  never 
had  in  his  soul  an  atom  of  that  aggressive  and  bel- 
licose spirit  that  is  the  natural  basis  of  militarism. 
But,  he  understood,  he  saw  that  the  forming  of  a 
great  military  empire  at  the  back  door  of  our 
country  would  constitute  a  grave  peril,  a  perma- 
nent and  obscure  menace  to  our  national  existence. 
A  man  who  was  gentle  and  good,  in  the  largest 
acceptation  of  the  terms — but  he  knew  that  a 
nation  must  be  ready  to  run  any  risk,  meet  any 
trial,  rather  than  allow  a  fatal  shadow  to  fall  on 
its  life  which  would  finish  by  making  it  a  prey  to 
consumption  or  death. 
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The  Italians,  who  admire  our  commercial  and 
industrial  success,  do  not  understand  how  much  of 
it  is  due  to  the  consciousness  of  strength  and  su- 
periority which  every  American  carries  with  him 
from  the  cradle;  they  do  not  know  what  it  means 
to  be  able  to  teach  the  children  from  their  first 
years  in  school,  aye,  more  than  teach  them,  make 
them  feel,  that  they  are  sons  of  a  race  that  was 
never  conquered,  does  not  know  defeat,  never 
needs  to  bend  the  head  to  anyone ;  which  has  come 
out  victorious  and  with  an  even  greater  conscious- 
ness of  its  strength  from  every  trial.  War  is  a 
terrible  thing,  a  savage  spectacle;  we  hope  that 
with  time  it  will  disappear  from  the  face  of  the 
earth;  but  whilst  the  earth  remains  as  it  is,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  alter  profoundly  human 
nature  if  you  would  hinder  the  consciousness  of 
victories  obtained  from  increasing  the  individual 
energies,  to  whatever  end  directed. 

A  campaign  against  everything  connected  with 
the  army  or  military  life,  such  as  has  been  going 
on  in  Italy  for  some  time,  would  have  no  chance 
of  taking  hold  of  us.  The  opposite  can  but  too 
easily  happen  in  Italy.  As  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  say,  Italy  is  by  nature  none  too  well 
animated  with  the  military  spirit;  as  a  proof  of 
this,  look  at  her  literary  or  political  poetry.  Her 
lyric  poetry,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest  and 
the  richest  in  the  world,  has  scarcely  anything 
military  in  it;  even  we  have  more,  we  who  are 
very  mendicants  in  the  matter  of  poetry  when 
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contrasted  with  Italy.  As  far  as  concerns  her 
popular  poetry,  it  may  be  said  to  be  altogether 
free  from  any  bellicose  spirit,  or  even  of  that 
spirit  of  adventure  which  is  akin  to  the  love  of 
warlike  things.  After  some  trouble  you  may 
discover  a  few  songs  inspired  by  a  warlike 
sentiment;  but  so  few  that  you  may  count  them 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  all  of  them  recent, 
and  relating  to  the  war  of  independence,  and  evi- 
dently of  a  literary,  not  popular,  origin. 

We  must  also  remember  the  fact,  that  for  the 
last  forty  years  all  Italian  campaigns  have  ended 
in  disaster.  It  is  most  natural  in  these  conditions 
that  those  who  cry  out  against  militarism  easily 
find  listeners.  With  us,  fortunately,  not  only  has 
the  simple  soldier  and  sailor  done  his  duty  magni- 
ficently; but,  what  is  still  more  important,  our 
generals  and  admirals  have  proved  themselves 
sagacious,  prudent,  and  not  infrequently  abso- 
lutely great.  Europeans  who  do  not  take  these 
facts  into  account  never  succeed  in  understanding 
the  reverence,  not  to  say  the  adoration,  which  we, 
a  nation  of  commercialists  and  manufacturers, 
feel  for  our  great  generals,  from  Washington  to 
Sherman,  to  Sheridan,  to  the  greatest  of  all, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.  These  have  always  led  us  to 
victory;  it  is  they  who,  in  the  supreme  crisis,  have 
saved  our  country;  consequently  our  admiration 
and  our  gratitude  know  no  bounds,  and  extend 
naturally,  not  only  to  what  they  themselves  per- 
sonally did,  but  also  to   their  colleagues,  their 
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followers,  their  co-operators,  and  to  the  whole 
army,  down  to  the  very  last  clodhopper  who 
drew  his  trigger  in  defence  of  his  country. 

In  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  and  I  am  most  sorry  to 
have  to  dwell  on  this  point — matters  have  been 
quite  the  reverse ;  the  soldiers  have  generally  done 
their  duty ;  the  leaders,  as  I  have  demonstrated  to 
you  previously,  have  generally  proved  inferior  to 
their  duty. 

Which  explains  two  things  to  us:  one,  the  lack  of 
good  organisation  in  the  army;  no  organisation 
can  be  good  with  incapables  at  the  head.  In  the 
second  place,  it  explains  the  admiration  of  the 
Italians  for  Giuseppe  Garibaldi.  Giuseppe  Gari- 
baldi always  commanded  too  small  forces  for  us 
to  be  able  to  furnish  from  them  signal  and  instruc- 
tive examples  of  organisation,  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  enormous  propor- 
tions which  present  armaments  have  taken  on; 
but  he  conquered — that  is  the  secret  of  his  fascina- 
tion. And  the  admiration  which  Italians  cherish 
for  their  victorious  General  is  a  sure  sign  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  set  vibrating  in  them  a 
sentiment  of  military  ardour,  when  their  armies 
shall  be  led  by  wise  and  fortunate  generals. 

The  admiration  of  the  Italians  for  Garibaldi 
and  everything  Garibaldean  is  so  great,  that  it 
ends  in  making  them  unjust  to  the  regular  troops. 
Everywhere,  and  in  every  form,  rise  loudly  re- 
sounding hymns  to  the  hero  of  Caprera.  You 
would  say  that  the  Italians  had  fallen  back  into 
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their  unpraiseworthy  habits  of  much  worse  days, 
during  which,  whilst  other  nations  were  in  the 
heat  of  the  fray,  they  contented  themselves  with 
singing  the  feats  of  others.1  It  is  true  there  did 
also  emerge  a  little  while  since  one  raging  poet, 
rather  broken-winded  and  academic,  who  praised 
to  the  skies  the  feats  of  Garibaldi,  singing  them 
in  all  keys,  always  exaggerating,  inflating,  and 
travestying,  in  a  way,  that  he,  Garibaldi,  were  he 
still  living,  would  find  most  offensive ;  simple  soul 
that  he  was,  in  love  with  action  rather  than  phrases. 
After  all,  there  would  be  no  great  harm  done  in 
their  inflating  themselves  with  assiduous  devotion 
to  Garibaldi  and  his  followers,  if  they  did  not  al- 
ways and  purposely  refrain  from  saying  anything 
at  all  concerning  the  regular  army.  A  most  unjust 
and  unkind  proceeding,  because  the  soldiers  of 
the  regular  army  also  did  their  duty  bravely;  and 
though  not  celebrated  by  poetasters,  the  battles 
of  Palestro  and  San  Martino  were  certainly  equal 
to  those  of  Milazzo  and  Calatafini. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  wave 
of  sentiment  which  it  is  sought  to  spread  out 
through  the  Italian  people,  and  which  is  opposed 
to  everything  warlike,  will  end  by  working  grave 
misfortune  to  the  country ;  because  an  army  is  no 

1  Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Bertrand  Bar£re,  banteringly  notes 
the  publication,  in  the  midst  of  the  violent  reaction  of  all  Europe 
against  the  Napoleonic  tyranny,  of  a  "contemptible  volume  of 
Italian  verses"  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  by  "the  Shepherds 
of  Arcadia." 
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good  if  it  is  not  animated  by  military  spirit. 
Cannon  are  useless  hunks  of  bronze  if  not  ma- 
noeuvred by  a  valiant  and  spirited  artillery.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  cultivate  militarism;  but  there 
is,  to  see  to  it  that  every  good  son  of  Italy  should 
have  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  a  great 
nation,  and  should  be  determined,  at  the  supreme 
moment,  heroically  to  do  his  whole  duty.  We 
can  sincerely  say  that  we  are  not  a  nation  of  mili- 
tarists ;  but  he  who  should  speak  against  the  duty, 
absolute  and  precise,  of  every  American  to  lay 
down  his  life,  if  necessary,  for  his  country,  would 
be  looked  upon  by  us  with  contumely.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  Lincoln  was  the  most  gentle  man, 
the  most  anti-military,  that  ever  walked  the  earth ; 
but  I  also  demonstrated  how  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  a  moment  to  launch  his  country  on  a 
tremendous  war,  if  its  higher  interests  or  salva- 
tion required  it. 

Italy  is  fortunate  in  having  a  well  disciplined 
army,  though  perhaps  in  danger,  as  I  have  previ- 
ously noted,  of  being  too  much  disciplined,  should 
that  discipline  be  construed  in  a  way  that  would 
turn  it  into  a  menace  of  suffocation  rather  than  a 
revivifying  force. 

The  Italian  officers,  many  of  whom  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  well,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
good  fellows — a  little  limited  sometimes  in  their 
ideas,  not  so  much  because  they  do  not  study,  as 
because  they  do  not  know  the  world ;  there  is  not 
one  in  ten  who  has  ever  set  foot  outside  his  own 
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country — their  financial  condition  does  not  enable 
them  to  do  so, — but  they  are  profoundly  devoted 
to  their  flag,  and  most  enthusiastic  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  If  they  were  allowed  to  go 
ahead  a  little  themselves,  if  the  Central  Govern- 
ment would  yield  them  a  little  larger  sphere  of 
action,  and  would  give  them  a  little  more  of  what 
we  call  "elbow  room,"  it  seems  to  me  they  would 
form  an  element  which  could  be  counted  on  with 
confidence. 

In  conclusion  they  need  to  breathe  air,  healthy 
air;  that  is,  they  need  above  all,  that  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  the  country  should  accompany 
the  life  of  the  soldier  and  the  officer;  that  it 
should  strengthen  and  exalt  his  consciousness  of 
himself  and  of  his  mission,  and  deliver  him  from 
moral  effects,  which  cannot  help  but  be  depressing, 
especially  since  Adowa. 


TWELFTH  LETTER 


COLONIES  AND   "  IRREDENTISMO  " 


ROME 

My  dear  Friends: 

When  I  speak  to  you  of  military  matters  it 
naturally  comes  to  me  to  follow  it  up  with  some 
other  matters,  which,  though  it  may  not  seem  so, 
have  much  to  do  with  the  army  and  military 
spirit ;  I  mean  the  colonies  and  the  so-called  tenet 
of  "unredeemedism."1 

Now  this  fact  appears  to  me  most  obvious,  and 
no  American  nor  Englishman  would  think  it  worth 
while  to  contest  it — that  if  there  is  a  nation  in  the 
world  that  should  enjoy  having  its  own  colonies, 
it  is  Italy.  If  there  were  no  other  elements  in  the 
case,  there  is  one  alone  which  would  suffice  to 
render  this  a  real  and  undeniable  want;  that  is,  the 
density  of  the  population  and  the  prolificness  of 
the  race.  Amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  if  I 
do  not  mistake,  with  the  exception  of  Belgium, 

1  Irredentismo.     Pietro  Fanfani  in  his  Italian  dictionary  gives 
the  following  definition:     "Irredento — a  term  specially  applied 
to  certain  portions  of  the  national  territory    still   remaining 
under  foreign  domination."     Note  by  translator. 
14  209 
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Italy  has  the  most  densely  packed  population; 
but  in  reality  it  is  more  crowded  in  Italy  than  it  is 
in  Belgium,  because  all  of  Belgium  is  a  rich  plain, 
cultivated  or  capable  of  cultivation,  without  men- 
tioning the  rich  products  under  the  earth  and  her 
manufactures ;  the  soil  of  Italy,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  mostly  mountainous ;  in  parts  it  is  marshy ;  so 
that  if  you  take  into  account  only  the  area  that  is 
healthy  and  inhabitable,  the  Italian  population 
is  even  more  crowded  than  that  of  Belgium.  Be- 
sides this,  her  population  increases  enormously  by 
virtue  of  her  prolificness. 

Now,  how  can  any  one  seriously  maintain  that 
colonies  would  not  be  useful  to  a  nation  having 
these  conditions?  If  Italy  had  had  a  colony  of 
her  own  into  which  to  pour  the  excess  of  her  prolific 
and  laborious  population,  it  would  to-day  be  an 
empire  of  forty  millions;  her  industrial  and  com- 
mercial forces  would  be  greater;  above  all,  that 
consciousness  of  collective  power  would  be  stronger 
which  is  always  favourably  reflected  in  the  energy 
of  the  individual. 

Instead,  especially  since  the  African  misadven- 
ture, theorists  and  professors  have  emerged  here, 
who  proclaim  colonies  to  be  useless  when  not 
harmful.  It  is  a  very  convenient  theory ;  so  con- 
venient it  might  be  called  cowardly.  But  the  pro- 
fessors are  ingenious  and  have  in  readiness  a 
thousand  and  one  fantastical  conceits  to  uphold 
their  theories,  which  they  denominate  scientific, 
economical,    political,    politico-economical,     etc. 
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They  pompously  discuss  the  question  with  frequent 
quotations  from  the  English,  "Does  trade  follow 
the  flag?"  quite  ignoring  that,  in  England,  no  one 
gives  to  this  problem  the  reach  which  they  wish 
to  give  it ;  because  no  one  in  England  ever  so  much 
as  dreamed  that  it  would  not  be  useful  for  that 
country  to  have  immense  territories  into  which 
to  pour,  without  losing  it,  the  excess  of  her  popu- 
lation; in  which  there  could  develop,  freely  and 
prosperously,  a  great  people,  that  would  have  the 
same  laws,  the  same  customs,  and  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  mother-country.  If,  for  example, 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  did  not  belong  to 
England,  they  would  indubitably,  at  this  moment, 
be  in  the  hands  of  some  other  power.  Now  would 
it  be  possible  to  maintain,  even  in  jest,  that  Eng- 
land would  be  the  gainer,  if  the  German  Empire, 
for  instance,  was  established  in  these  regions, 
and  that  a  nation  should  grow  up  there  with  a 
language,  sentiments,  and  traditions,  all  German; 
ready  not  only  in  daily  life,  in  commercial  and 
industrial  pursuits,  but,  above  all,  in  supreme 
moments,  to  declare  for  the  mother-country  and 
to  hold  itself  in  close  community  with  it. 

It  is  to  Italy  you  must  come,  to  hear  the  theory 
proclaimed  of  the  uselessness  of  colonies. 

These  are  opinions  which  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  treat  as  of  the  slightest  importance,  and 
which  could  have  no  possible  practical  consequen- 
ces, if  it  were  not  that  some  justification  for  them 
is  to  be  found,  unfortunately,  in  the  work  of  the 
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governing  classes.  It  is  they  who  led  the  country 
to  Massowah  and  Adowa.  When  such  fruits  are 
gathered  after  the  inception  of  a  colonial  policy, 
it  is  very  natural  that  the  people,  who  are  scarcely 
in  a  condition  to  examine  into  causes  and  prin- 
ciples, should  become  resigned  and  say,  "To  the 
devil  with  colonies!  We  don't  want  to  hear  any 
more  about  them!"  and  should  applaud  the  pro- 
fessors who  pretend  to  find  scientific  explanations 
for  this  resignation,  which  is  perhaps  excusable, 
but  by  no  means  to  be  approved  or  encouraged. 
Italians  have  been  unfortunate,  it  is  true;  but 
it  will  not  do  to  think  other  countries  have  gotten 
their  colonies  for  nothing.  Here  they  talk  with 
admiration  of  England  and  of  her  immense  empire  ; 
but  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
England  is  only  now  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  her 
tremendous  sacrifices;  they  forget  that,  to  make 
herself  mistress  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world, 
England,  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  has 
been  at  war,  on  land  and  sea.  It  was  a  great 
shame  that  immediately  after  the  constitution  of 
the  Kingdom,  no  great  statesman  should  have 
thought  of  the  future,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
that  Italy  should  have  some  outlets  in  her  own 
possession.  There  would  then  have  been  many 
more  of  these  outlets  than  there  now  are,  and 
they  would  have  been  much  more  easily  acquired. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  any  war  would  have  been 
necessary.  We  ourselves  acquired  by  filthy  lucre, 
without  the  firing  of  a  shot,  the  half  of  our  territory ; 
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it  is  sufficient  to  just  mention  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  territory  of  Alaska. 
In  the  same  way  Italy  could  have  acquired  a  goodly 
portion  of  territory  in  South  America.  There  is, 
for  example,  Venezuela,  which  even  in  our  day 
does  not  number  three  millions  of  inhabitants 
counting  the  Indians,  and  has  a  surface  three 
times  greater  than  that  of  Italy,  with  a  mild 
climate,  similar  to  the  Italian.  If  the  Italian 
Government  had  proposed  to  Venezuela  to  cede 
to  it,  let  us  say,  a  third  part  of  the  territory,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Venezuela  would  have  gladly 
accepted  the  proposition,  taking  in  exchange  some 
few  tens  of  millions.  Nor  would  any  international 
difficulty  have  grown  out  of  it,  because,  though  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  had  already  been  proclaimed,  the 
application  of  it  was  not  yet  so  positive,  so  sus- 
picious, nor  so  exaggerated,  as,  according  to  my 
judgment,  it  is  to-day.  Besides,  to  forestall 
every  objection,  an  independent  Italian  colony 
could  have  been  created ;  a  thing  which  is  perhaps 
still  possible  in  our  own  day. 

At  all  events,  so  long  as  Italy  has  no  vast  colony 
of  her  own  adapted  to  her  inhabitants,  she  is  in  the 
position  of  a  man  with  an  incurable  disease,  who 
loses  every  day  a  part  of  his  blood  and  his  strength. 
How  sad  is  the  perennial  exodus  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  poor  peasants,  who  leave 
a  land  incapable  of  nourishing  them,  and  go 
far  away,  to  an  unknown  world  whose  name 
they  can  scarcely  pronounce,   and  where  most 
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of  them  will  be  given  over  to  a  life  of  privation 
and  desolation! 

Does  it  serve  any  end  to  say,  as  the  professors 
opposed  to  colonisation  are  declaiming,  that  Italy 
should  improve  her  own  lands?  Such  an  improve- 
ment is  indeed  a  sacred  obligation;  and  it  is  a  stain 
on  the  Italian  Government  that  it  has  done  so  little 
towards  this  end ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
even  after  it  has  all  been  improved,  Italy  will  never 
suffice  to  the  needs  of  her  already  dense  and  con- 
stantly increasing  population.  If  Italy  should  en- 
tirely devote  herself  to  the  improvement  of  her 
lands,  the  problem  of  over-population,  which  is 
for  any  country  one  of  the  most  terrible,  might  be 
deferred  for  some  years,  but  it  would  be  bound  to 
rise  up  later,  ever  graver  and  more  threatening. 

Apropos  of  theories,  I  have  one  to  relate,  which 
will  seem  incredible  to  you.  When  they  saw  us, 
in  our  efforts  at  plucking  from  our  flank  that 
cancer  of  Spanish  dominion,  get  into  a  war  with 
Spain,  and  then  take  possession  of  Cuba,  and  after 
Cuba,  of  the  Philippines,  these  much-lauded  pro- 
fessors of  Economy  and  of  Sociology  and  other 
things  ending  in  "y, "  proclaimed  everywhere  that 
this  feverish  expansion  of  ours  was  an  evident 
symptom  of  national  decay ;  and  up  to  the  present 
moment  they  continue  to  be  sure  of  this ;  who  can 
say  that  we  are  not  on  the  road  to  ruin?  The 
most  we  can  possibly  answer  is:  " Au  revoir  a 
hundred   years    hence!"      But   they   have    also 
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affirmed  with  imperturbable  confidence,  that  the 
American  people  was  pushed  into  this  conquest 
betrayed  by  the  capitalists;  consequently  by 
capitalism.  In  Italy,  words  ending  in  ism  make 
your  fortune;  launch  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd, 
a  half  dozen  words — like  capitalism,  industrialism, 
positivism,  militarism,  they  fall  like  an  incendiary 
shower,  and  the  excited  spirits  at  once  take  fire. 

It  will  be  enough  to  cast  a  glance,  quite  super- 
ficially, at  our  best  known  newspapers,  to  see  for 
ourselves,  that  if  there  was  any  opposition  to  these 
undertakings,  it  was  shown  in  those  very  papers 
which  represented  most  directly  the  ideas  and 
interests  of  the  most  cultivated  and  richest  classes. 

The  fact  is  that  this  movement  of  expansion  is 
not  due  to  anything  but  that  excess  of  energy, 
that  profound  consciousness  of  our  own  strength 
and  of  our  national  superiority,  which  pervades 
the  soul  of  every  American  citizen,  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  bootblack. 

It  was  an  audacious  movement,  by  no  means 
shorn  of  danger;  but  it  assured  to  the  nation  a  vast 
new  field  of  resources,  and  a  privileged  position 
in  that  immense  basin  of  the  Pacific,  in  which  the 
twentieth  century  will  see  an  opening  up  of  civil- 
isation and  riches,  not  inferior  to  that  which  the 
nineteenth  has  seen  expanding  and  growing  in  the 
Atlantic  basin.  And  it  is  there,  near  to  the  rising 
sun,  that  the  great  battles  will  be  fought — let  us 
hope  merely  economical  ones  without  any  loss  of 
blood — between  the  great  modern  nations. 
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Better,  a  thousand  times  better,  according  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  to  rush  as  we  do,  rather  than 
to  imitate  the  "Giuseppe  policy"  of  this  beloved 
Italy,  which  has  ended  by  being  afraid  to  occupy 
even  a  small  corner  of  the  immense  Celestial 
Empire;  for  having  reached  out  her  hand  for  it, 
she  suddenly  withdrew  it,  horrified  at  her  own 
audacity.  And  this,  where,  with  a  very  slight 
sacrifice,  a  breathing  place  could  have  been  secured 
to  her,  in  which  to  lift  her  head,  in  that  immense 
basin  which,  in  the  twentieth  century,  will  be  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  great  nations.1 

Meanwhile,  if  Italy  was  not  to  have  her  own 
colonies,  she  should  at  least  have  thought  of  better 
organising  her  emigration;  she  should  have  thought 
of  protecting  her  emigrants  so  that  they  might 
find  work  more  easily;  she  should  have  helped 
them  to  preserve  their  mother  tongue,  and  to 
maintain  themselves,  as  far  as  was  possible,  mor- 
ally and  materially,  in  the  closest  bonds  with  the 
fatherland  they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon. 
All  other  nations,  even  those  which  have  a  much 
smaller  emigration,  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  think 
of  this  some  time  ago.  In  the  United  States,  not 
only  the  English  and  the  Germans  and  the  Swedes 

1  The  late  occurrences  show  how  easy  it  is  to  foresee  that  these 
struggles  will  not  be  solely  economical. a 


2  (I  wrote  this  a  few  months  ago,  in  the  spring  of  1904.  Who 
would  ever  have  imagined  that  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan  would  have  assumed  such  terrible  and  gigantic 
proportions?) 
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and  the  Norwegians  and  the  Danes,  but  even  the 
Russians,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  and  Armenians 
have  their  committees,  whose  duty  it  is  to  gather 
in,  as  soon  as  they  land,  their  immigrating  com- 
patriots; to  procure  them  work,  to  advise  them 
for  their  best  good,  and  to  protect  them  in  every 
way.  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  except  a 
committee  that  has  had  an  ephemeral  existence 
in  New  York,  has  done  nothing  of  this  kind,  and 
this  is  truly  a  shameful  lack  of  foresight.1 

It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  these  poor  peasants 
washed  up  on  our  shore  of  the  Atlantic  as  if  they 
were  bales  of  coal ;  abandoned  by  every  one ;  ignor- 
ant of  the  language  and  ignorant  of  the  locali- 
ties and  the  customs;  without  resources,  exposed 
to  all  the  extortions  and  the  most  odious  robberies 
that  rascals  can  inflict  on  them. 

The  mother-country  which  no  longer  taxes  them 
no  longer  exists  for  them;  their  consul  makes  no 
sign  of  life ;  the  last  link  is  destroyed,  the  last  root 
which  held  them  to  their  native  soil;  and  this  be- 
fore they  are  in  a  condition  to  assimilate  the  life 
of  this  new  world,  to  which  hunger  has  driven 
them. 

I  repeat,  is  this  not  shameful,  improvident? 
And,  after  all,  it  would  not  cost  much  to  arrange 
three  or  four  citizens  of  good- will  at  the  ports  where 
the  Italian  immigrants  disembark,  who  could  re- 
ceive them  kindly,  give  them  information  as  to  the 

1  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  some  of  these  committees  have  been 
recently  resuscitated. 
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places  where  work  could  be  found,  and  cheer  them 
on  those  remote  shores,  with  the  sweet  sound  of 
their  mother  tongue;  thus  their  poor  hearts,  sad- 
dened by  exile  and  the  abandonment  of  things 
most  dear,  would  expand,  would  be  fortified  in 
seeing  that  their  noble  country,  the  great  mother- 
Italy,  had  not  abandoned  them,  but  had  followed 
them  even  to  this  distant  land,  keeping  them  under 
her  eye,  and  protecting  them  like  a  loving  mother. 

But  precautions  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
much  too  simple ;  from  various  parts  came  the  cry : 
A  law  is  needed ;  and  the  law  was  made ;  the  law 
on  emigration.  But  practical  people  like  you, 
who  see  the  size  of  the  Italian  emigration  at  close 
hand,  will  find  it  difficult  to  understand  in  what 
manner  and  according  to  what  opinions  that  law 
has  been  framed.  Those  who  inspired  it  and 
enacted  it,  behaved  like  people  who  use  the  tele- 
scope from  the  wrong  end.  The  law  aims  solely 
to  protect  the  Italian  emigrant  during  his  passage 
on  the  ocean;  to  so  order  it,  that  he  will  be  well 
treated  on  the  steamers  and  that  the  transport 
companies  shall  not  take  too  much  advantage  of 
his  miserable  condition  and  his  ignorance. 

To  any  one  who  understands  these  matters 
practically,  it  is  evident  that  this  law  is,  to  say  the 
least,  useless.  It  might  have  occasionally  happened 
that  emigrants,  of  Italian  or  other  nationality, 
should  have  fallen  into  the  claws  of  some  sea- 
captain,  who,  driven  by  the  greed  of  gain,  would 
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have  crowded  them  in,  one  over  another,  in  the 
hold  and  have  cut  down  their  daily  food.  But 
such  cases  are  very  rare;  the  big  steamship  com- 
panies who  do  the  greater  part  of  this  transport- 
ing are  above  such  niggardliness ;  they  themselves 
know,  best  of  all,  that  the  fact  of  a  hundred  emi- 
grants subjected  to  bad  treatment  would  react 
on  their  reputation,  and  consequently  would  pro- 
duce in  their  business  much  greater  harm  than 
the  economy  could  balance;  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact,  that  the  competition  be- 
tween the  various  companies  obliges  them  all  to 
treat  the  emigrants,  as  well  in  their  lodging  as 
in  their  food,  in  the  very  best  manner  that  the 
extremely  low  prices  of  the  transport  will  allow. 

I  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  many  times,  and 
have  never  made  a  trip  without  going  down  into  the 
steerage,  to  see  with  my  own  eyes,  how  those  poor 
people  were  treated.  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  say- 
ing these  emigrants  have  much  better  conditions 
on  board  than  they  ever  had  in  their  own  houses ; 
on  board  ship  they  have  a  comfortable  bed  and 
substantial  and  abundant  food.  What  emigrant  is 
there,  Italian,  Pole,  or  Armenian,  who  has  always 
had  meat  twice  a  day  in  his  own  home  before  he 
embarked?    On  board,  this  food  is  never  lacking. 

In  reality  there  was  no  slightest  necessity  to  pass 
a  law  to  protect  the  emigrants  during  their  crossing. 
But  the  emigrant  when  he  arrives  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  when  he  disembarks,  generally 
with  the  most  miserable  resources,  or  none  at  all, 
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has  great  need  of  protection  until  he  finds  work 
and  support.  It  is  towards  this  point  they  should 
aim  when  they  wish  to  make  a  law.  But,  as  I  have 
told  you,  the  law  neglects  and  quite  abandons 
the  emigrant  when  he  most  needs  help,  and  piles  up 
instructions,  rules,  and  regulations,  under  the  pre- 
text of  protecting  the  emigrant,  when  he,  better 
than  any,  can  attend  to  his  own  matters  himself. 

And  to  reach  this  grandiose  end  they  have  begun 
by  instituting  a  central  office,  which  will  certainly 
involve  the  creation  of  a  new  minister!  To  share 
the  responsibility  in  this  office  they  have  called 
in  a  fine  professor  of  statistics,  and  a  few  other 
distinguished  persons,  such  as  professors  of  an- 
thropology, etc.  Naturally  these  persons  are  the 
best  qualified  to  protect  the  Italian  emigrant  in 
foreign  lands;  they  are  the  ones  who  best  know 
the  conditions  of  labour  in  the  various  countries, 
and  especially  in  America!  The  law,  academic  in 
its  inspiration  and  enactment,  must  naturally  be 
academic  in  its  application ;  it  could  be  nothing  else. 

Oh,  what  a  lovely  picnic !  what  a  lovely  picnic ! x 
as  a  great  Milanese  actor  says,  who  is,  alas,  entirely 
unknown  in  our  country.2 

1  Oh  die  bella  festa,  die  bella  festa! 

2  These  facts  have  come  to  pass:  this  same  Department  has 
become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  law.  Its  compilation 
has  been  entrusted  to  a  distinguished  professor,  who  has  never 
crossed  the  Alps  and  has  never  seen  the  sea  but  from  the  shore. 
To-morrow  they  will  be  appealing  to  a  professor  of  pathology 
to  review  some  newly  projected  law  on  the  construction  of  bridges. 
{Note  to  third  edition.) 
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While  I  am  speaking  of  these  things  I  must  point 
out  to  you  another  magnificent  undertaking,  re- 
lated to  this  law,  and  connected  with  it. 

As  it  occasionally  happens  that  some  few  of  the 
soi-disant  bankers  who  emerge  in  America,  and 
elsewhere,  terminate  matters  without  formality, 
carrying  away  with  them  the  sweated  savings 
confided  to  them  by  the  Italian  emigrants,  it  has 
been  decided  to  obviate  this  inconvenience;  and 
in  what  way?  The  most  simple;  by  authorising 
the  Bank  of  Naples — which  is  one  of  the  three 
institutes  of  Italian  emission — to  found  foreign 
branches,  which  will  have  the  especial,  not  to  say 
exclusive  mission,  of  gathering  in  the  savings  of 
the  Italian  immigrants  and  transmitting  them 
to  the  mother-country. 

Most  wise  legislators,  as  you  can  see,  who  even 
busy  themselves  with  the  modest  sum  of  the  poor 
immigrant ;  but,  be  it  well  understood,  after  he  has 
gathered  together  this  sum — not  before,  when  he 
had  need  of  assistance  to  gain  it.  What  wisdom ! 
exclaimed,  with  a  forcible  expression,  an  Italian, 
who  had  lived  many  years  in  America  and  knew 
most  intimately  the  conditions  and  customs  of 
the  immigrants.  We  discussed  it  at  length,  and 
I  became  convinced  it  would  not  be  easy  to  commit 
a  more  marked  blunder. 

As  you  know  well,  in  all  our  cities  there  are  any 
number  of  banks,  absolutely  solid;  quite  as  much 
so,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  Bank  of  Naples;  there 
are  also,  in  some  localities,  very  good  Italian  banks 
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with  old  and  sound  reputations.  All  these  banks 
are  ready  to  take  on  deposit  the  savings  of  the 
Italians,  as  of  those  of  any  other  class  of  citizens, 
and  to  remit  to  them  drafts  or  cheques  or  other 
valuations  for  Italy,  when  they  may  want  to  send 
money  to  relatives,  friends  or  correspondents  in 
the  mother-country.  Italian  immigrants  could 
easily  get  themselves  conducted  to  these  banks, 
and  rest  secure,  that  in  no  case,  would  their  money 
be  lost.  Considered  from  this  side  then,  the 
work  of  the  Bank  of  Naples  would  be  absolutely 
superfluous;  it  could  not  do  more  than  our  best 
banks  are  already  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

Do  you  know  the  reason  why  the  Italian  immi- 
grants do  not  turn  to  these  banks,  as  well  as  why, 
for  the  greater  part,  they  would  not  turn  to 
the  bank  of  Naples — and  why  they  prefer  the 
soi-disant  little  bankers,  by  whom  they  are  oc- 
casionally cheated  ?  There  are  many  reasons ;  these 
socalled  bankers,  who  are  very  often  mere  brokers, 
or  clerks,  or  agents  of  emigration,  giving  them- 
selves the  pompous  name  of  banker,  give  to  their 
depositors  a  much  higher  interest  than  they  could 
hope  for  in  the  actual  and  safe  banks.  Amongst 
these  so-called  bankers  there  are  some  who  pay 
as  much  as  six  or  seven  per  cent,  on  the  deposits, 
whilst  the  real  banks  give  but  two,  and  at  times 
but  one  and  a  half;  nor  could  the  Bank  of  Naples 
give  much  more. 

The  Italian  immigrant,  then,  is  allured  by  the 
highness  of  the  interest.     But  there  are  other, 
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and  still  stronger  reasons.  This  small  banker  is 
generally  a  compatriot  of  his  depositors  (usually 
the  Abruzzi  go  to  an  Abbruzian,  the  Neapolitans 
to  a  Neapolitan,  the  Calabrians  to  a  Calabrian, 
and  so  on);  he  speaks  their  dialect,  knows  their 
family,  frequents  their  society,  counsels  them  in 
their  affairs,  assists  them  and  interprets  for  them 
when  occasion  arises;  he  is  more  than  a  banker, 
he  is  their  confidential  agent.  Many  of  them, 
unable  to  read,  go  to  him  to  have  their  letters 
from  home  read,  and  dictate  to  him  their  replies; 
in  fine,  between  these  soi-disant  bankers  and  their 
clients  there  are  the  most  intimate  personal  re- 
lations, which  could  certainly  not  exist  between 
the  administrations  of  the  big  banks  and  their 
depositors. 

But  could  they  exist  between  the  administration 
of  the  Bank  of  Naples  and  its  depositors?  It  is 
absurd  to  imagine  such  a  thing ;  thus  the  deduction 
becomes  obvious,  that  also  in  this  regard,  the 
Bank  of  Naples  could  do  nothing  more  nor  better 
than  is  already  being  done  by  the  reputable  banks, 
be  they  Italian,  German,  French,  or  American. 

But  there  is  still  another  aspect,  in  which  the 
work  of  the  Bank  of  Naples  would  be  most  harmful 
to  the  credit  and  prestige  of  Italian  immigration, 
especially  in  North  America. 

As  you  know,  all  our  newspapers,  of  both  parties, 
Democratic  or  Republican,  have  always  displayed 
complete  harmony  on  the  subject  of  Italian  immi- 
grants;  the  immigrants  from   other  nations — so 
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they  say — establish  themselves  here  permanently ; 
their  children  become  good  and  faithful  American 
citizens ;  grow  up,  as  it  were,  along  with  us ;  become 
useful  and  fruitful  elements  of  the  greatness  of  our 
community.  The  Germans  do  this,  as  do  the 
Norwegians,  the  Swedes,  the  Bohemians,  and  the 
Poles.  It  is  only  the  Italian  immigrants  who  act 
differently ;  the  greater  number  of  the  Italian  immi- 
grants arrive  here  in  the  most  squalid  poverty, 
work  like  beasts,  and  live  like  animals,  in  order  to 
save  the  most  they  possibly  can,  and  having  once 
put  aside  a  modest  sum,  they  bid  good-bye  to 
America  and  return  to  their  homes.  Thus  they 
become  an  impoverishing  element  in  our  prosperity 
rather  than  a  fruitful  one.  They  alone  do  not  take 
root  here,  but  only  come  here  to  replenish  their 
means,  and  escape  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

These  accusations,  which  contain  much  truth, 
are  the  principal  causes  why  Italian  immigration 
has  never  been  able  to  gain  either  prestige  or  in- 
fluence, whether  social  or  political,  in  the  United 
States.  The  Italian  press  in  North  America  has 
done  what  it  could  to  refute  these  accusations, 
whose  consequences  are  far  reaching.  The  news- 
papers of  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  especially, 
use  every  means  in  order  to  cite  names  of  Italians 
who  are  flourishing  and  securely  settled  in  the 
United  States.  How  many  times  it  has  happened 
to  me — and  certainly  must  also  have  happened  to 
you — to  have  read  something  like  the  following 
in  the  Italian  newspapers:  "See  now,  how  calum- 
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nious  is  the  accusation  of  impoverishment  and 
temporariness,  which  is  so  constantly  repeated 
against  Italian  immigration!  We,  too,  have 
many,  many  families,  and  commercial  houses, 
which  have  lasted  here  for  many  generations 
and  have  become  a  corporate  part  of  American 
civic  life." 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question ;  I 
also  admit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this  defence ; 
I  simply  state  a  condition  of  affairs.  And  with 
this  situation  the  Italian  Government  is  considering 
the  official  opening  in  America  of  a  Royal  Bank, 
with  the  intention  of  gathering  in  the  savings  of 
the  emigrants  and  transferring  them  to  Italy! 
What  then  can  the  Italo-American  press  reply  to 
the  American  press,  when  it  exclaims:  "Behold! 
Here  is  a  proof  positive,  an  official  proof,  that  your 
emigration  has  no  aim  but  to  sequestrate  a  portion 
of  our  wealth  and  send  it  elsewhere!  Now  it  is 
your  government  that  passes  a  law  and  creates  an 
institution  to  gather  in  your  savings  and  carry 
them  away  to  Italy!" 

These,  then,  are  the  consequences  of  the  new 
law;  it  has  created  an  institution  which,  on  one 
side,  is  absolutely  superfluous,  and  hence,  useless, 
to  Italian  emigration ;  and  on  another  side  injures 
it  greatly  in  prestige  and  sympathy  with  the 
Americans,  with  whom  the  immigrants  have  to 
live,  and  on  whose  friendship  they  should  be 
able  to  count. 

If  instead  of  listening  to  lawyers  and  orators, 

IS 
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the  government  had  sought  the  counsel  of  travellers 
and  intelligent  emigrants,  in  fact,  of  men  with 
practical  ideas  of  the  matter,  it  would  certainly 
never  have  dreamed  of  consuming  the  time  of 
Parliament  in  a  legislative  work  of  this  character. 

The  other  fact  of  which  I  wished  to  speak  to  you, 
in  connection  with  the  army  and  the  military 
spirit,  is  an  essentially  Italian  matter,  of  which  we 
have  no  cognisance  and  which,  without  precise 
and  exact  information,  we  should  never  succeed  in 
understanding;  I  mean  Unredeemedism,  and  I 
think  you  will  not  be  displeased  to  have  me  tell 
you  something  of  it. 

Two  regions  here  are  called  "unredeemed," 
which,  in  heart  and  language,  are  Italian,  but  are 
not  yet  united  in  fact  to  the  common  great  mother. 
These  regions  have  come  to  be  generally  called 
after  their  respective  capital  cities:  Tento  and 
Trieste. 

These  two  provinces  would  and  should  have 
formed  part  of  the  Italian  kingdom  at  the  end  of 
the  War  of  1 866 :  if  it  had  not  been,  as  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention,  that  the  War  of  1866  was 
conducted  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  commanding 
general  in  a  way  that  I  will  simply  call  stupid, 
refraining  from  worse  adjectives,  which  perhaps 
might  not  be  out  of  place.  Austria  was  sure  of 
being  obliged  to  abandon  them;  as  proof  of  which, 
let  me  cite  one  fact,  which  has  come  to  me  from 
most  reliable  sources;  viz.:  that  at  Trieste,  Austria 
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had  had  her  archives  packed  up  ready  for  shipment 
to  Vienna.  According  to  a  plan  contrived,  inde- 
pendently, you  might  say,  of  one  another,  by 
Marechal  Von  Moltke  and  Garibaldi,  and  ap- 
proved of  with  enthusiasm  by  Victor  Emmanuel, 
the  Italians  were  to  disembark  in  Dalmatia  an 
army  corps,  which  should  proceed  directly  to 
Fiume  and  Hungary;  and  on  its  arrival,  the  in- 
habitants were  to  be  all  ready  to  rise  in  insurrection. 
Leaving,  at  the  same  time,  two  or  three  army  corps 
to  oppose  the  Austrians  of  the  Quadrilateral, 
because  it  was  not  safe  for  all  the  troops  to  be 
removed  too  far,  the  majority  of  the  Italian  forces 
were  to  proceed  by  way  of  the  Brenner  to  cross 
the  Alps,  and  to  join  with  the  Prussian  forces  to 
the  north.1  Entrapped  between  four  fires,  Aus- 
tria could  only  have  issued  annihilated.  The 
peril  was  so  great,  that  she  herself  spontaneously 
offered  Venice  to  the  Italians,  if  they  would 
refrain  from  entering  on  the  war. 

It  was  a  plan  of  war,  both  simple  and  great, 
conceived  and  approved  by  the  best  military 
authorities.  But  it  all  split  to  pieces  through  the 
obstinacy  of  General  La  Marmora,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Italian  forces.  There  followed  a  slow 
disordered  campaign,  the  aims  of  which  either 
were  not,  or  could  not,  be  understood ;  and  it  was 

1  In  this  connection  the  reader  should  consult  those  most 
interesting  Memoirs  of  the  secret  agent  of  Moltke.  The  Italian 
magazine  Minerva  published  various  extracts  and  resumes  in 
volume  xii.,  pp.  418,  495;  in  vol.  xiii.;  p.  28;  in  vol.  xx.,  pp.  505, 
529»  553-     {Note  to  third  edition.) 
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a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  Prussian  arms 
obtained  marvellous  successes  with  fulminating 
rapidity;  otherwise  Italy  might  have  received  a 
lesson  that  she  certainly  did  not  expect. 

And  as  far  as  the  campaign  at  sea  was  concerned, 
where  the  Italian  forces  were  far  superior  to  and 
better  than  the  Austrian,  it  was  opened  and  ended 
by  the  unlucky  day  at  Lissa,  in  which  the  poor 
Italians  were  shamelessly  sacrificed  by  a  vile  and 
cowardly  admiral.  A  propos  of  that  campaign  I 
want  to  tell  you  an  anecdote,  unpublished  I  think 
till  now,  and  which  would  seem  almost  incredible. 
It  was  narrated  to  me  with  all  the  details  of  an 
eye-witness,  who  happensto  be  one  of  the  highest 
officers  in  the  Italian  navy. 

By  means  of  a  person  connected  with  the  tele- 
graph system  of  Pola,  an  Italian  as  regards  senti- 
ment and  language,  the  Italian  commander  was 
informed  that  the  Austrian  fleet  would  be  assem- 
bled in  the  port  of  Pola  in  the  evening.  Admiral 
Tegethoff  had  committed  some  big  blunders ;  his 
glory,  in  fact,  is  mostly  based  on  the  cowardice  of 
the  Italian  admiral.  But  this  egregious  blunder 
of  assembling  his  ships  in  the  port  of  Pola  was  so 
monstrous  that  it  seemed  incredible  to  every  one. 
Many  officers,  hearing  rumours  of  this  information, 
shook  their  heads  incredulously.  But  behold! 
there  to  the  west,  filing  in,  one  after  the  other, 
like  cocks  that  go  to  the  hen-roost,  these  barracks 
of  Austrian  timber,  shutting  themselves  up  in  the 
port  of  Pola. 
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There  was  a  burst  of  uncontrollable  joy  on  board 
the  Italian  ships.  The  day  of  revenge  had  finally 
come!  Those  brave  fellows,  who  had  fought  at 
Lissa  with  the  courage  of  desperation,  leaped  and 
danced  for  joy,  and  threw  their  caps  in  the 
air;  in  an  effusion  of  unrestrainable  enthusiasm, 
officers  and  soldiers  embraced  each  other, 
waiting  from  one  moment  to  the  next  for  the 
admiral  to  give  the  order  to  advance  upon  the 
enemy's  fleet.  Success  was  sure,  and  right  to 
their  hand;  all  that  was  needed,  was  to  line 
up  at  the  mouth  of  the  port  and  bombard  it, 
firing  even  at  random  at  the  Austrian  ships 
crowding  one  upon  the  other.  There  was  no 
way  out  for  them;  the  whole  Austrian  fleet 
would  have  been  destroyed,  or  forced  to  surrender 
at  discretion. 

Instead,  this  was  the  unexpected  signal  which 
came  from  the  admiral's  ship:  "Sails  up  for 
Ancona!"  There  was  then — as  my  guest  related 
to  me — a  savage  scene;  the  sailors  tore  their  caps 
with  their  teeth,  threw  them  on  the  ground  and 
stamped  on  them;  others  bit  their  hands  whilst 
emitting  almost  savage  groans ;  the  officers  ground 
their  teeth,  some  breaking  their  sabres.  And  they 
were  obliged  to  set  out,  disgraced  and  humiliated, 
towards  Ancona;  while Tegethoff  remained  quietly 
in  his  nest,  and  Vienna  prepared  for  him  a  magni- 
ficent monument  in  honour  of  his  equally  magni- 
ficent, but  lucky  blunders.  And  to  think  that  on 
board  the  Italian  ships  there  was  not  one  officer 
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who  had  the  courage  to  throw  that  carrion  admiral 
into  the  sea  and  raise  the  signal:  "All  sails  set 
for  Pola!"1 

To  return  to  our  subject,  the  question  of  un- 
redeemedism,  which  might  have  been,  and  should 
have  been  settled  by  the  War  of  1866,  displayed  an 
ever  greater  activity. 

In  the  two  unredeemed  regions  the  whole  popu- 
lation, not  only  the  youths,  the  students,  the 
enthusiasts,  but  the  serious  men  as  well,  such  as 
the  men  of  affairs,  the  professors,  and  the  landed 
proprietors,  all  conserve  in  their  souls  the  most  in- 
extinguishable, indomitable  ardour,  that  resembles 
the  love  of  a  youth  for  the  dear  one  of  his  heart. 
They  carry  impressed  upon  their  hearts,  as  a 
background  to  all  their  other  feelings,  the  senti- 
ment of  their  Italianicity. 

Psychologically  and  politically,  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary fact,  which  almost  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  miracle,  this  fascination  which  Italy  exercises 
across  the  centuries  on  these  provinces,  which  do 
not  yet  belong  to  her.  Economically  the  unre- 
deemed have  nothing  to  gain  in  uniting  themselves 
with  the  mother-country;  Trieste,  in  particular, 

1  In  the  interest  of  truth  I  must  subjoin,  that  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Domenico  Guerrini,  author  of  the  important  work 
Lissa,  declares  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  this  ancedote,  in  its 
entity,  has  little  evidence  of  plausibility;  instead  of  Pola  he  said 
it  bore  reference  to  Lissa;  but  he  said  that  even  here  a  successful 
outcome  to  such  an  enterprise  would  have  been  altogether  doubt- 
ful. There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  inexactness  in  the  details; 
but  the  episode  was  narrated  as  I  have  written  above,  and  by  one 
who  was  an  eye-witness.     {Note  to  third  edition.) 
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would  receive  a  blow  and  her  port  would  suffer 
an  irreparable  injury, x  and  as  far  as  prestige  goes, 
without  wishing  to  belittle  Italy,  it  is  undeniable 
to-day  that  these  "unredeemed"  could  feel  them- 
selves much  more  proud  in  the  world's  eye  if  they 
called  themselves  Germans,  rather  than  Italians. 
Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  everything,  not- 
withstanding the  economic  troubles,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  defeats,  Italy  has  preserved  her  own 
especial  prestige  there,  and  continues  to  exercise 
over  these  distant  sons  of  hers  a  supreme  fascin- 
nation  which  nothing  can  resist. 

If  you  would  get  an  idea  of  the  greatness,  and  let 
me  say  the  nobility,  of  this  phenomenon,  compare 
it  with  what  happens  in  other  countries.  It  is 
scarcely  thirty  years  since  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
were  incorporated  with  the  German  Empire,  and, 
though  the  cult  of  the  idea  of  France  is  far  from 
being  extinguished  in  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants, 
it  is  nevertheless  undeniable,  and  it  is  easily  visible 
to  all  those  who  visit  those  provinces,  that  the 
process  of  Germanisation  has  made  considerable 
progress,  indeed  one  almost  incredible.  On  the 
other  hand,  look  at  Trieste,  for  example:  a  com- 
mercial city,  dedicated  before  all  to  business  and 
traffic,  and  consequently  with  not  much  proclivity 
by  nature  to  sentimentalism,  either  political  or 

1  It  is  true  that,  on  this  point,  opinions  differ.  A  gifted  and 
valorous  publicist  of  Trieste  maintains  that,  even  from  the  eco- 
nomical side,  Trieste  has  everything  to  gain  from  a  union  with 
Italy. 
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otherwise.  For  more  than  five  centuries,  she  has 
belonged  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  but  she  is  as 
Italian  in  her  heart  to-day,  as  if  she  had  formed 
part  of  the  Italian  kingdom  up  to  yesterday. 

What  can  you  find  ur  Trieste  to  remind  you  of  an 
Austrian  government?  Everything  there  is  com- 
pletely Italian;  the  language,  the  landscape,  the 
profiles  of  the  population,  the  customs,  the  sky. 
There  is  nothing  Austrian  but  those  two  k.  k.  pre- 
fixed to  the  signs  of  the  public  offices.  (Letters 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Trieste,  with  their  roguish 
and  truly  Italian  humour,  read  in  a  sufficiently 
curious  way !) 

And  now  let  us  speak  of  Trento  where  life  is 
more  retired,  among  the  mountains;  where  it 
harmonises  itself  naturally  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  country,  which  marvellously  contributes  to  pre- 
serve in  the  heart  the  most  profound  sentiments 
together  with  an  unshakable  constancy,  like  that 
with  which  the  mountains  resist  the  northern 
hurricanes. 

Those  who  hold  in  their  hands  the  direction  of 
the  political  affairs  of  Europe  should  take  this  fact 
into  account.  When  such  a  condition  of  things 
has  resisted,  through  the  centuries,  all  seductions 
and  all  persecutions,  it  is  useless,  it  is  unintelligent, 
to  dream  of  being  able  to  change  it  by  violence, 
or  to  destroy  it. 

The  present  conditions  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  show  that  in  the  near  future  there  will  be 
radical  and  profound  changes  in  its  amalgamation. 
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This,  then,  will  be  the  moment  for  the  Italians; 
then  will  the  "unredeemed"  be  able  to  see  real- 
ised the  dream  that  they  have  cherished  so  long, 
and  to  be  enfolded  by  the  great  mother  in  a  sublime 
embrace ;  then  at  last,  Italy  can  maintain  her  seat 
tranquilly,  more  happy  and  more  powerful  be- 
tween those  glorious  confines  which  appear  to  have 
been  drawn  with  a  hair  pencil — the  divine  pencil 
of  nature — and  which  were  confirmed  to  her  by  her 
history,  by  her  life,  by  the  words  even  of  Dante. 
I,  who  have  travelled  in  those  regions  and  who 
know  how  beautiful,  how  amiable  and  good, 
how  laborious  and  gracious,  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic, that  population  is,  prophesy  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  as  if  it  had  to  do  with  an 
event  in  my  own  family,  that  this  dream  will  soon 
become  a  reality. 

But  Italians  must  not  think  that  these  things  can 
be  brought  about  by  talk  only,  no  matter  how 
elevated — nor  by  virtue  of  the  sentiment  itself, 
no  matter  how  humanitarian  and  generous.  No ; 
the  world  has  not  yet  come  to  that  pass.  Justice 
is  the  most  sublime  thing  in  this  vale  of  tears ;  but 
it  cannot  succeed  in  making  its  value  felt,  unless 
seconded  by  force.  If  Europe  should  see  the 
Italians  all  united,  ready  for  any  danger,  decided 
to  light  the  torch  to  their  cannon,  resolved  on  any 
sacrifice,  rather  than  to  permit  that  the  regions, 
which  belong  to  them,  should  be  rooted  out  and 
given  to  others,  Europe  would  end,  in  her  own 
interests  and  in  order  to  maintain  peace,  by  yield- 
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ing  to  their  desires.  The  same  thing  happened 
in  the  most  acute  period  of  the  Italian  revolution. 
Because  those  devils  of  revolutionists  would  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  keeping  quiet,  but 
with  every  spring-time  threatened  insurrections 
and  war,  from  which  might  be  kindled  a  general 
conflagration,  Europe  ended  by  allowing  Destiny 
to  accomplish  itself,  and  Italy  to  be  born,  so 
that  peace  might  not  be  threatened  at  every 
moment. 

But  if  Europe  should  become  aware  that  the 
Italians  are  in  discord  among  themselves,  that 
some  by  their  attachment  to  the  Church,  others  by 
their  hatred  of  the  monarchy,  and  still  others  by 
their  devotion  to  humanitarian  formulas,  would  be 
prevented  from  uniting  in  a  common  aim,  and 
would  show  themselves  incapable  of  fighting  vio- 
lently and  desperately,  for  the  great  ideal;  why, 
then,  Europe  will  leave  them  to  their  oratory,  will 
make  herself  easy  and  will  hold  the  declamations  of 
the  Italian  patriots  in  the  same  esteem  in  which  are 
held  the  plaints  of  a  mendicant.  In  conclusion: 
if  the  Italians  want  to  make  reality  of  the  splendid 
dream,  if  they  want  their  rights  to  receive  their 
value  and  become  concrete,  they  should  take  a 
firm  grip  of  their  ideal,  fix  their  eyes  on  the  future, 
and  .  .  .  keep  their  gunpowder  dry.  There  is 
no  salvation  outside  of  this.  ■ 

1  In  these  very  days  whilst  Austria  is  annexing  to  herself 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  these  words  would  appear  to  have  been 
written  very  much  d.  propos.     In  fact,  like  all  the  words  of  com- 
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P.  S.  I  have  been  rereading  what  I  wrote  above 
in  regard  to  the  army,  in  regard  to  colonisation,  and 
to  unredeemedism ;  and  have  laughed  to  myself, 
thinking  that  if  these  lines  should  fall  under  the 
eyes  of  the  professors  of  Italian  Politics,  most 
probably  my  ears  would  be  assailed  with  the  cries 
of:  "Throw  him  to  the  militarists!  Down  with 
militarism!"  But  you  know  well  enough,  there  is 
no  one  less  of  a  militarist  than  myself ;  I  am  just 
a  quiet  student  and  peaceful  business  man;  but 
then  I  am  an  American;  that  means,  that  in  all 
that  regards  life  and  the  greatness  of  a  nation,  I 
am  saturated  with  those  sentiments  which,  to 
many  of  the  professors  here,  might  seem  prejudices 
but  which,  in  our  United  States,  fortunately,  are 
the  very  air  we  breathe. 

mon   sense,    they  were   written    for  .  .  .  all   time!      {Note  to 
third  edition.) 


THIRTEENTH  LETTER 

THE  COURTS 

Rome 
My  dear  Friends  : 

I  have  lately  made  a  round  of  the  courts  in 
company  with  a  distinguished  Italian  lawyer,  and 
I  have  been  present  during  the  course  of  several 
trials.     I  will  tell  you  briefly  of  my  impressions. 

The  first  trial  was  that  of  two  children  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  accused  of  having  entered 
the  garden  of  a  neighbour  to  steal  some  cherries. 
The  two  small  delinquents,  of  a  timid  and  con- 
fused appearance,  like  young  scholars  surprised 
by  the  master  in  copying  a  theme,  or  in  some  other 
deceit,  were  condemned  to  two  months'  imprison- 
ment. So  early  in  life  did  they  eat  the  bread  of 
the  incarcerated,  by  which  they  would  be  well 
prepared  for  a  career  which  generally  leads  to  the 
galleys. 

What  surprised  me  even  more  was  the  pro- 
cedure, with  which  the  trial  was  conducted.  The 
administration  of  justice  in  Italy  makes  no  differ- 
ence between  a  trial  of  two  boys  accused  of  an  es- 
capade which  merits  at  most  four  good  boxings 
of  the  ear,  and  the  trial  of  two  hardened  brigands 
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who  have  stained  their  hands  with  the  blood  of 
many  victims.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  in  Italy 
they  have  no  institution  which  corresponds,  in 
any  way,  to  that  which  flourishes  with  us  and  in 
England ;  that  is,  the  police  courts. 

As  has  been  well  observed,  we  have  for  minor 
offences  a  very  expeditious  proceeding :  the  culprit 
is  conducted,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  his 
arrest,  before  the  police-justice,  who  listens  to 
what  he  has  to  say  in  his  own  defence,  and  to  the 
depositions  of  the  policemen  who  arrested  him, 
and  of  eye-witnesses,  if  there  were  any,  and  at  once 
pronounces  a  summary  sentence  without  appeal. 
Even  in  cases  where  the  criminal  confesses,  the 
judge  can  let  him  off  completely,  if  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  this  acquittal,  combined  with  the 
threat  of  severe  punishment  in  the  future,  will 
suffice  to  put  him  in  the  right  way  again. 

Our  police- justice,  in  penal  affairs,  corresponds 
to  the  conciliatory  judge  *  of  Italy  in  civil 
affairs.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  delinquencies 
consist  of  petty  offences,  the  police- justices  sum- 
marily despatch  nine-tenths  of  the  cases,  which 
would  otherwise  encumber  the  offices  and  hinder 
the  activity  of  the  regular  courts.  These  justices 
are  generally  chosen  from  distinguished  people, 
experienced  and  well-intentioned;  they  get  high 
salaries  (eight  thousand  dollars  a  year) ;  and 
their  work,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  favourably  looked 
upon  by  the  whole  population. 

1  Giudice  conciliatore. 
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As  I  have  said,  there  exists  nothing  similar  to 
this  in  Italy.  A  boy  who  has  stolen  a  handful  of 
cherries  is  brought  before  the  judge,  subjected 
to  a  long  cross  examination,  and  not  infrequently 
sentenced  to  a  punishment,  which,  if  it  be  not 
serious  in  itself,  becomes  most  serious  from  the 
fact  that  the  penal  record  brands  him  for  his  whole 
life,  and  that  the  punishment  puts  the  youth  into 
communication  with  the  worst  offenders,  who,  in 
the  cells  of  the  prison,  will  become  his  masters 
and  captains. 

The  other  case  concerned  a  house-breaking  and 
robbery:  there  were  three  accused;  two  of  the 
robbery  and  one  with  the  reception  of  stolen  goods. 

The  robbery,  which  took  place  in  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  was  a  matter  of  three 
years  and  more  ago.  Twenty-two  months  passed 
before  the  police  succeeded  in  laying  their  hands 
on  the  authors  of  the  crime.  I  note  this  fact  with- 
out the  slightest  intention  of  attaching  blame  to 
the  Italian  police.  Generally  the  personnel  of  this 
force  is  diligent  and  active,  although  oppressed 
by  a  very  fatiguing  service.  From  what  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  it  is  really  superior  to  the 
standing  and  consideration  that  it  enjoys  among 
its  fellow  citizens.  It  is  a  painful  thing  to  see  how 
the  population  here,  and,  at  times,  even  the  press, 
speak  of  the  police-officers;  instead  of  police- 
officers,  as  we  call  them,  they  generally  call  them 
poliziotti  or  questurini;  words  which  indubitably 
contain  a  note  of  derision  (certainly  not  one  of 
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esteem  or  sympathy.)  Evidently  there  is  still 
a  residue  here  of  the  old  prejudice  against  the 
police  which  existed  under  the  former  govern- 
ment. But  Italians  should  remember  that  if 
they  treat  their  policemen  in  this  fashion,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  get  decent  people,  or  those  who 
have  any  self-esteem,  to  enroll  themselves  in  the 
ranks.  All  should  seek — but  it  is  especially  the 
duty  of  the  governing  classes — to  inspire  the  popu- 
lation with  a  feeling  of  respect  for  those  who,  after 
all,  are  the  custodians  of  order,  of  public  tranquil- 
lity, and  of  the  safety  of  the  individual.  With  us, 
as  in  England,  the  police  are  decent  and  respect- 
able individuals ;  they  may  perhaps  assume  great 
airs,  because  public  opinion  grants  them  that 
respect  and  esteem  to  which  their  position  gives 
them  every  right. 

A  grave  evil  in  the  police  service  in  Italy  is  the 
want  of  adequate  means.  If  it  be  true  that  far- 
things are  the  sinews  of  war,  they  certainly  are  the 
same,  in  even  greater  measure,  of  the  police.  It 
is  most  natural  that  thieves  and  rogues  should 
seek  to  accomplish  their  ends  in  secrecy,  and, 
unless  a  guard  were  posted  at  the  door  of  every 
house,  it  can  not  be  easy  to  discover  who  has 
committed  the  theft  in  a  certain  locality,  where 
no  one  was  present.  The  investigating  work  of 
the  police  must  proceed  by  means  of  detectives; 
there  is  no  other  way.  The  more  numerous, 
capable,  and  faithful  these  are,  the  more  efficient 
and  energetic  will  be  the  work  of  the  police.     But 
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all  this  is  impossible  if  there  is  no  money  forth- 
coming. Without  the  assistance  of  the  detec- 
tives the  police  may  arrest  the  designated  authors 
of  a  crime — but  they  can  never  discover  them. 
For  this  end,  it  is  necessary  that  able  detectives 
be  widely  disseminated,  who  will  know  from  a  clue, 
like  well-trained  bloodhounds,  how  to  follow  the 
tracks  and  discover  the  nest  of  the  malefactors. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  trial.  Although  the 
two  thieves  absolutely  denied  any  knowledge  of 
the  theft  of  which  they  were  accused,  there  were 
so  many  and  such  evident  proofs  of  their  guilt,  that 
the  judge  sentenced  them  to  two  years  of  imprison- 
ment, from  which  was  to  be  deducted  what  they 
had  already  suffered.  As  for  the  third,  who  was 
accused  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  having  been 
proved  innocent,  the  judge  let  him  go  free;  that 
is  to  say,  he  gave  orders  to  the  carabineers  to  let 
him  go,  without  even  so  much  as  saying  to  him: 
"Excuse  us!  we  mistook  you  for  another."  And 
this  after  fourteen  months  of  detention. 

"Fourteen  months  of  detention!"  I  hear  you 
exclaim:  "How  is  this  possible?  You  cannot 
have  understood  correctly."  I  have  understood 
perfectly,  and  you  may  rest  assured  of  what  I 
tell  you.  But  your  amazement  is  more  than 
justified,  because  these  things  are  not  only  not 
possible  with  us,  but  not  even  conceivable. 
They  indicate  that  there  is  some  grave  imperfec- 
tion in  the  administration  of  justice  here. 

Verily,  the   imperfection    is    there — and   it   is 
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serious;  owing  to  the  lack  of  police- justices,  an 
immense  quantity  of  indictments  accumulate 
in  the  judges'  courts,  frequently  of  no  importance, 
when  not  absolutely  puerile ;  the  offices  of  instruc- 
tions are  obliged  to  drain  their  resources  in  long 
investigations,  which  are  not  infrequently  closed 
up  with  the  note:  "no  place,"  or,  "no  existence  of 
crime,"  or,  "lack  of,  or  insufficiency  of,  evidence." 
And  when  a  delinquent  does  come  up  for  trial, 
there  follow  so  many  formalities,  the  procedure  is 
so  complicated,  and  the  lawyers  are  so  inclined  to 
use,  and  at  times  to  abuse,  the  rights  of  defence, 
that  months  and  months  pass  before  a  case  is  done 
with,  that  should  have  taken  but  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Meanwhile,  time  is  passing,  and  just  as  the  papers 
relating  to  trials  are  piling  up  on  the  shelves  of 
the  chancelries,  just  so  are  the  prisons  being 
filled  up  with  the  prisoners  awaiting  their  trials. 
Weeks  will  pass,  months,  and  years,  before  many 
of  them  will  be  brought  into  court.  For  those 
who  are  guilty  and  are  condemned,  the  misfortune 
is  not  so  great,  because  the  imprisonment  already 
suffered,  is  always  included  in  the  sentence;  but 
very  different  is  the  case  of  those  who  have  been 
absolved,  or  condemned  to  some  punishment  in- 
ferior to  that  already  undergone.  For  instance, 
who  is  going  to  compensate  that  poor  fellow,  ac- 
cused of  the  reception  of  stolen  goods,  for  the 
fourteen  months  of  detention  he  suffered?  No 
one,  because  the  law  has  never  considered  that 
nonsense.  Then,  after  he  is  freed,  the  baleful 
16 
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shadow  of  the  prison  will  follow  him  all  the  rest 
of  his  life,  because  there  will  be  many  who  will 
think  and  say:  "That  's  all  very  well;  he  was  set 
free;  but  there  's  no  fire  without  smoke,  and  if 
there  was  nothing  at  the  bottom  of  it,  they  would 
not  have  kept  him  shut  up  for  fourteen  months. " 

These  things  are,  so  to  speak,  the  order  of  the 
day  in  Italy ;  in  other  words,  they  are  things  which 
happen  every  day  in  perfectly  normal  and  legal 
ways. 

Which  causes  me  to  return  to  the  idea  which 
I  have  already  expressed:  the  Italians,  trained 
mostly  in  the  French  school,  have  not  yet  gained  a 
truly  practical  conception  of  Liberty.  They  are 
disposed  to  raise  a  tumult  if  a  policeman  throws 
down  a  red  banner  in  a  procession;  but  they 
patiently  submit  without  a  tremor,  without  even 
a  murmur,  to  the  tremendous  injustice  of  false 
imprisonment — an  injustice  which  may  fall  upon 
any  citizen,  from  the  most  humble  to  the  highest — 
whilst,  in  reality,  these  are  matters  to  make  the 
hair  rise  on  one's  head,  and  which,  if  they  took 
place  with  us,  would  cause  a  violent  protest. 

Later  I  went  to  assist  at  another  trial  in  the 
hall  of  the  Court  of  Assizes,  where  the  verdict  is 
pronounced  by  twelve  sworn  citizens.  It  con- 
cerned a  fact  which  had  transpired  in  very  drama- 
tic circumstances;  a  youth,  the  son  of  well-to-do 
farmers  of  this  neighbourhood,  had  fallen  in  love 
with  a  beautiful  peasant  girl,  who  came  to  work 
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in  his  father's  fields ;  he  had  seduced  her,  had  made 
her  a  mother,  and  intended  to  honestly  keep  his 
promise  and  marry  her.  But  his  parents,  instead 
of  enjoining  him  to  keep  his  word  of  honour,  in 
the  case  that  he  had  hesitated,  ferociously  opposed 
his  marriage,  on  account  of  the  difference  which 
they  pretended  to  find  between  the  social  position 
of  their  son  and  that  of  the  poor  little  peasant  girl. 
After  all,  there  was  no  such  great  difference;  it 
was  simply  a  matter  of  a  little  more  of  property 
and  of  farthings  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
But  class  prejudice,  especially  between  these 
small  farmers,  is  tremendous. 

It  transpired,  that  the  youth,  not  being  able 
to  persuade  his  parents  to  condescend  to  this 
marriage,  proposed  to  his  loved  one,  that  they 
should  commit  suicide  together.  The  poor  little 
thing,  timid  as  a  dove,  and  madly  in  love  with 
him,  consented  to  this.  He  took  her  away  with 
him  into  the  Campagna,  sat  down  by  her  on  a 
bank  and,  taking  from  his  pocket  a  revolver,  shot 
her  with  a  ball  in  her  right  ear,  which  stretched 
her  dead  upon  the  ground.  Then  came  his  own 
turn;  he  was  now  to  shoot  into  his  own  ear,  and 
kill  himself.  But  at  this  point  his  hand  trembled ; 
he  courageously  threw  the  weapon  away,  and  ran 
off.  When  the  crime  was  discovered,  he  first 
tried  to  deny  that  he  had  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  unfortunate  one;  but,  having  been  seen, 
from  afar  off,  by  peasants  whom  he  had  not  seen 
himself,  he  had  to  resign  himself  to  confession. 
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Thus  then  there  was  a  crime;  there  was  no  possible 
tergiversation.  A  poor  innocent  girl,  only  cul- 
pable for  having  blindly  believed  in  a  man  superior 
to  herself,  had  been  sacrificed.  The  crime  was 
confessed.  The  jury  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
pronounce  the  verdict. 

After  having  received  the  charge  from  the 
president  they  retired  to  their  room  to  deliberate. 
Do  you  know  what  verdict  they  brought  in?  A 
completely  negative  one;  the  jury  denied  that 
the  youth  had  shot  the  peasant  girl ;  it  even  went 
so  far  as  to  deny  that  he  was  carrying  arms  with- 
out a  permit.  At  this  verdict,  there  were  some 
in  the  hall  who  dared  to  clap  their  hands. 

I  went  out  alone,  continuing  on  my  way  with 
my  head  full  of  sad  thoughts.  The  mishap  of 
this  poor  child,  the  tragic  grief  of  her  father  and 
mother,  whom  I  had  seen  in  attendance  at  the  trial, 
and  the  terrible  irony  of  this  negative  verdict,  had 
profoundly  disturbed  me.  I  would  never  have 
believed  that  in  this  country,  where  the  people 
seem  so  generous,  and  to  be  inspired  with  an  ideal 
of  justice,  that  verdicts  of  this  character  could 
be  pronounced.  It  is  possible  that  the  jury  let 
themselves  be  guided  by  a  culpable  sentiment- 
alism  in  considering  the  youth  of  the  delinquent, 
and  in  remembering  that,  after  all,  now  that  the 
deed  was  done,  and  the  victim  dead,  there  was 
no  longer  any  possible  remedy;  it  may  be,  and 
from  what  I  have  heard  said,  it  is  more  probable, 
that  this  verdict  was  the  fruit  of  corruption.     In 
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any  case,  you  must  acknowledge,  it  is  a  truly 
surprising  verdict. 

But  what  has  surprised  me  even  more,  and 
what  will  surprise  you  in  the  highest  degree,  is  the 
end  of  the  affair  which  I  will  now  relate  to  you. 

You  are  of  course  imagining  that  the  judge  of 
the  court  annulled  this  monstrous  verdict  which 
is  in  complete  contradiction  to  the  evident  and 
positive  proof  produced  at  the  trial. 

But  no,  my  friends,  not  so;  and  herein  lies  the 
most  grave  and  extraordinary  feature:  the  judge 
simply  acknowledged  the  verdict  and  acquitted 
the  prisoner. 

"But  how  could  such  a  thing  be  possible?" 

To  use  a  witty  Italian  phrase:  It  is  so  possible 
that  it  is  true. x  You  must  know,  my  dear  friends, 
that  the  jury,  an  essentially  German  institution, 
and  hence  English,  was  not  transplanted  directly 
from  England  to  Italy;  like  many  other  institu- 
tions it  arrived  in  Italy  by  first  traversing  France 
— I  might  say  first  travestied  by  France.  In 
other  words,  Italians  took  the  jury  system,  and 
nearly  all  their  judicial  procedure,  as  they  did 
their  administrative  regulations,  from  France. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Italian  jury 
system,  as  it  is  of  the  French,  is  the  indisputability, 
— nay,  the  infallibility — of  the  verdict.  With  us, 
when  a  jury  gives  a  verdict  that  is  contrary  to 
the  evident  and  positive  proof  produced  at  the 
trial,  the  judge  has  not  only  the  right,  but  it  is  his 

1  E'tanto  possibile  che  e  vera. 
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duty,  to  send  it  back,  which  very  often  happens; 
not  only  that,  but  he  is  empowered  by  the  laws 
to  impeach  a  jury  guilty  of  an  iniquitous  decision, 
and  to  order  an  investigation  into  whether  the 
decision  has  been  the  fruit  of  corruption  or  any 
other  discreditable  business. 

It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  institution  of 
the  jury  can  fill  its  proper  function.  The  jurors 
can  freely  weigh  the  evidence  according  to  their 
conscience  and  their  intelligence;'  but  they  have 
no  right,  as  no  one  in  the  world  has,  to  impugn 
evident  and  proven  facts. 

But  in  Italy,  the  jurors  can  do  everything  they 
please.  They  discuss,  criticise,  and  reform  the 
judge's  sentences;  but  the  verdicts  of  the  jury 
may  not  be  discussed;  they  are  more  sacred  and 
unappealable  than  the  king's  word.  These  Ital- 
ians, who  are  generally  sceptics  themselves,  and, 
nine  out  of  ten,  would  scorn  to  believe  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  are  constrained  however 
to  swear  by  the  infallibility  of  the  twelve  first 
comers,  who  may  easily  be  fools  or  assassins. 

I  think  these  things  that  I  have  said  to  you 
will  appear  logical  to  you,  and  to  be  inspired  by 
common  sense ;  but  if  you  should  come  and  preach 
them  in  Italy,  many  would  grant  you  reason  in 
their  hearts,  but  openly  they  would  cry  out  that 
you  were  a  codino  or  a  forcaiolo. 

During  the  trial  at  the  Court  of  Assizes,  I  had 
an   opportunity   of   making   other   observations. 
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It  was  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  Italian  judges 
are  far  from  enjoying  the  prestige  and  authority 
that  our  judges  do.  With  us,  a  nod  or  a  glance 
of  the  judge,  suffices  to  bring  into  obedience  even 
the  most  powerful  and  least  docile  of  advocates. 
If  a  lawyer  should  ever  dream  of  not  at  once  obey- 
ing the  word  of  the  judge,  the  judge  can  fine  him 
then  and  there,  and  expel  him  from  the  court,  and 
no  one  protests  against  any  such  decision  by  a 
judge1:  public  opinion  accepts  it  and  reverently 
bends  before  it.  But  here,  the  poor  president 
has  to  sweat  and  run  risk  of  getting  pleurisy,  in 
order  to  succeed  in  keeping  any  order ;  the  lawyers 
seem  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to  which  shall  be 
the  most  insolent  to  his  adversary,  to  the  public 
prosecutor,  and  at  times  to  the  president  himself. 
At  certain  moments  tumults  arise  that  resemble 
pandemonium:  the  lawyers  scream,  the  president 
growls,  the  public  yells.  From  the  reports  in  the 
newspapers  it  may  be  seen  that  these  scenes  are 
sufficiently  frequent. 

It  also  happens  that  lawyers,  for  a  mere  punc- 
tilio, will  abandon  the  court-room,  complaining 
to  the  superior  authority  of  the  president,  or  the 
judges,  who  are  then  almost  always  obliged  to 
submit  laudabiliter.  These  things,  I  repeat,  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  with  us;  where  the 
judge  is  surrounded  with  the  greatest  respect ;  in 

1 1  use  the  term  judge,  rather  than  president,  because  in 
nearly  all  the  courts,  in  England,  as  in  North  America,  there  is 
simply  a  judg 
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the  court-room  he  is  king,  and  no  one  would 
think  of  minimising,  in  any  way,  his  authority. 

This  position  of  the  judges  in  opposition  to  the 
lawyers  is  fraught  with  all  the  complications  of 
judicial  administration.  The  judicial  personnel 
is  very  numerous,  but  not  well  distributed;  in 
one  place  they  are  overwhelmed  with  work,  in 
another  they  grow  rusty  with  idleness.  Then,  too, 
all  are  badly  paid ;  the  first  president  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  who  very  nearly  corresponds  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  gets,  after  a  long  and  hon- 
est career,  fifteen  thousand  francs  in  salary, 
whilst  his  English  colleague  gets  250  thousand. 
A  councillor  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  gets 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  seven  and  eight  thou- 
sand francs,  a  court  judge  gets  three  thousand 
francs  (six  hundred  dollars) ;  whilst  a  judge  of  the 
city  court  of  New  York,  one  of  the  lower  courts 
with  limited  jurisdiction,  gets  sixty  thousand 
francs. 

And  there  is  a  worse  calamity  than  this:  the 
judicial  personnel  depends,  in  the  last  analysis, 
on  the  executive  powers  for  its  career  and  its 
destination.  The  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice 
is  its  supreme  head.  Now  a  minister  in  a  parlia- 
mentary government  can  only  be  a  party  man, 
a  tool  of  the  deputies,  and  by  direct  consequence, 
of  their  electors.  In  this  way,  and  this  is  the 
naked  truth,  there  remains  little  guarantee  to  the 
Italians  of  a  perfectly  true  and  absolute  justice; 
and  this  little  is  growing  beautifully  less,  as  parlia- 
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mentary  influences  become  more  powerful  and 
more  invading. 

It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  fact  can  be 
explained,  that  in  all  important  cases,  civil  or 
criminal,  the  patronage  of  senators  or  deputies  is 
sought  by  all.  It  is  of  no  consequence  that  the 
lawyer  should  be  a  shining  light  in  the  forum; 
it  is  of  no  consequence  that  he  may  not  even  have 
the  time  to  study  the  case;  but  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  he  should  have  much  influence, 
or  be  able  to  exercise  it,  if  occurrences  call  for  it. 
This  can  only  be  obtained  by  having  recourse  to 
the  deputies  and  senators.  If,  added  to  this,  he 
should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  an 
aforetime  minister — especially  of  one  for  whom 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  his  being  returned  to  office, 
— so  much  the  better. 

It  is  a  very  grave  state  of  affairs.  At  every  cost 
Italians  should  see  to  its  being  remedied.  The 
best  remedy  would  consist  in  the  absolute  deliver- 
ance of  the  judicial  personnel  from  the  influence 
of  the  executive.  I  believe  that  the  best  solution 
for  Italy  would  be  found  in  the  adoption  of  the 
English  judicial  system ;  in  the  suppression  of  the 
useless  courts ;  in  the  institution  of  a  single  district 
judge;  and  in  few  judges,  surrounded  by  the 
greatest  consequence,  unremovable,  and  with 
high  salaries. 

In  looking  into  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Italy,  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  note  that 
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generally  the  penalties  are  greater  for  crimes 
against  property  than  for  those  against  the  indi- 
vidual, the  degree  of  the  crime  being  of  course 
proportional;  this  resembles  that  other  fact  in 
the  military  administration  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  speak;  namely,  that  a 
colonel  who  has  no  power  of  freely  expending  ten 
francs,  may,  on  the  other  hand,  inflict  the  severest 
punishments  on  his  soldiers,  without  restraint  and 
without  appeal. 

The  minor  character  of  the  penalties  for  crimes 
against  the  individual  is  also  due  to  the  fact, 
that  they  are  usually  brought  up  in  the  Court  of 
Assizes,  that  is,  before  jurors  in  whom  a  sentimen- 
talism  prevails,  which  is  to  be  found  in  many 
manifestations  of  Italian  life,  but  which  is  none 
the  less  uncommendable.  When  some  one  has 
been  killed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  conduct  of  the 
jurors  was  inspired  by  those  same  principles  which 
are  formulated  in  a  famous  Italian  proverb:  "The 
dead  is  gone  and  he  who  lives  is  at  peace";1 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  jurors  said  to  each  other: 
"After  all,  the  dead  is  dead:  it  is  now  impossible 
to  resuscitate  him;  what  is  the  good,  then,  of  being 
cruel  with  this  unfortunate  who  killed  him?" 
Added  to  this,  the  dead  do  not  talk;  whilst  the 
living,  assisted  by  partisans,  know  very  well  how 
to  wag  their  tongues,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
matter  from  their  point  of  view ;  and  thus  it  comes 
about   that   extenuating   circumstances   are   well 

1 II  morto  giace  e  chi  vive  si  d&  pace. 
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considered,  and  hence,  penalties  meted  out  to 
ferocious  assassins  which  are  almost  ridiculous. 

And  this  same  sentimentalism  pushes  on  law- 
yers and  legislators  to  busy  themselves  more 
earnestly  with  the  delinquent  than  with  the 
honest  workman.  Italy  was  one  of  the  first  na- 
tions, if  not  the  first,  to  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment. I  believe  that  this  was  a  wise  provision; 
all  the  more  so,  as  I  have  no  particle  of  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  death  penalty  as  an  example 
or  a  restraint.  But  I  fail  to  understand  the  im- 
portance which  was  and  is  given  to  this  pro- 
vision in  Italy,  where  it  is  constantly  lauded  by  the 
press  and  the  professorial  chair,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  glories  and  grandest  triumphs  of  modern 
civilisation. 

In  the  same  way,  I  think  it  but  lawful  to  provide 
that  criminals  shall  have  a  healthy  life,  and  ac- 
complish their  sentences  under  hygienic  condi- 
tions; but  I  am  likewise  persuaded,  that  any 
government,  even  before  considering  the  criminals, 
should  turn  its  attention  to  the  honest  people  who 
live  by*  their  own  labour.  But  in  Italy  things 
have  arrived  at  such  a  pass,  that,  in  general,  the 
conditions  of  prisoners,  even  those  condemned  to 
severe  punishment,  are  preferable,  on  the  whole,  to 
the  conditions  in  which  the  greater  number  of  the 
peasants  live.  I  will  never  forget  the  heartache 
I  experienced  one  day  in  listening  to  the  words 
of  a  Trappist  monk  of  Tre  Fontane.  I  had  gone 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time  to  visit  this  famous 
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convent  which  furnishes  a  good  example  of  what 
can  be  done  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  the  Roman  Campagna.  Whilst  chatting  with 
one  of  the  Brothers,  I  asked  him,  amongst  other 
things,  if  the  work  of  improvement  was  always 
carried  on  by  convicts.  "Oh,  no,  my  dear  sir," 
quietly  replied  the  Trappist,  "fortunately  for  us, 
we  no  longer  employ  them.  At  present  we  have 
the  peasants."  To  my  question,  propounded 
in  wonder,  as  to  how  this  change  had  ever  come 
about,  the  Brother  demonstrated  to  me,  as 
clearly  as  two  and  two  make  four,  that  it  was 
much  more  profitable  to  them,  to  use  peasant 
labour  than  that  of  the  convicts.  He  said:  "You 
see,  the  convicts  only  worked  seven  hours  a  day ; 
and  they  worked  as  they  liked,  that  is  to  say,  ill  or 
well,  with  energy  or  with  distaste;  because  when 
you  are  already  in  prison,  with  what  further 
punishment  can  you  be  threatened?  Every  time 
there  was  bad  weather,  or  it  even  looked  threaten- 
ing, their  director  would  not  allow  them  to  come 
and  work;  and  this  was  in  obedience  to  the  govern- 
ment instructions,  which  absolutely  forbid  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  exposed  to  falling  ill. 
And  for  a  day's  work,  done  under  these  conditions 
we  had  to  pay  for  each  convict  twenty-eight  soldi, x 
a  small  part  of  which  would  go  to  benefit  the  prison 
administration,  another  part  serve  to  constitute 
a  fund  which  would  be  handed  to  the  prisoner 
when  he  had  finished  his  sentence,  and  the  rest 
1  Twenty-eight  cents. 
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would  be  given  to  him  at  once,  so  that  he  might 
purchase  tobacco  or  other  small  luxuries.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,"  continued  the  Trappist,  and 
there  was  a  pleased  look  in  his  eye,  "now  we  have 
all  the  work  done  by  the  peasants.  They  work 
from  dawn  until  sunset,  in  good  weather  or  bad, 
as  we  command;  they  work  with  the  greatest 
diligence,  because  if  we  see  one  who  shows  himself 
somewhat  fastidious  or  less  active,  the  threat  of  a 
discharge  suffices  to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty. 
And  instead  of  twenty-eight  soldi,  he  costs  us, 
at  the  most,  twenty  soldi  a  day. "  With  those 
twenty  soldi,  I  reflected,  the  peasant  has  to 
provide  himself  not  only  with  food,  but  with 
lodging  and  clothes,  and  probably  he  may  even 
have  a  family  to  support! 

That  the  prisoners  and  convicts  accomplish 
their  sentences  under  hygienic  conditions  is 
certainly  a  good  thing,  and  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  humanity  and  civilisation;  but  is  it  not 
horrible  that  a  poor  peasant,  who  lives  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  and  has  not  yet  had  the  chance 
of  killing  any  one,  should  be  placed  in  conditions 
so  deplorable,  compared  with  those  of  the  im- 
prisoned criminal?  Is  not  the  care  for  the 
criminal,  contrasted  with  the  complete  negligence 
of  the  honest  workman,  a  proof  of  a  sentimentalism 
of  bad  alloy? 

A  sentimentalism  of  the  same  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  other  legislative  tendencies  of  Italy,  which  often 
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has  an  effect  quite  the  opposite  to  that  intended. 
For  example :  with  the  aim  of  saving  the  employees 
from  the  talons  of  the  usurers  a  law  was  passed, 
making  their  salaries  inalienable.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  a  law  of  this  kind  may  protect, 
certainly,  some  poor  unfortunate  who  merits 
assistance;  but,  most  of  all,  it  fosters  the  spend- 
thrifts, the  debauched,  and  the  impostors,  who  can 
deceive  with  impunity  the  good  faith  of  any  mer- 
chant, secure  in  the  knowledge  that,  under  no 
circumstance,  will  their  salary  be  touched.  But 
an  even  greater  detriment  results  to  the  large 
majority  of  honest  employees,  who,  if  their 
salary  were  only  alienable,  would  occasionally 
be  able  to  obtain  modest  sums  at  the  lowest  rates. 
For  my  part,  I  am  sure  that  if  I  were  an  employee 
of  the  Italian  Government,  I  should  prefer,  on 
every  account,  to  have  the  free  and  full  disposi- 
tion of  my  pay.  In  this  way,  if  I  felt  it  was  my 
duty  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  one  of  my  sons  or  my 
daughters;  or,  if  the  occasion  presented  itself 
for  me  to  conclude  some  advantageous  business 
arrangement,  I  would  be  sure  of  finding  the  neces- 
sary sum  on  easy  conditions;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  salary  is  inalienable,  and  I  have  no 
private  means  to  give  as  a  guarantee,  I  am  com- 
pletely excluded  and  precluded  from  being  able 
to  avail  myself  of  that  power,  which  is  among  the 
greatest  in  the  world  to-day :  that  is,  credit. 

This  same  sentimentalism,  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,   incited   the   Italian   Parliament   some 
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years  ago  to  approve  a  law,  by  which  imprison- 
ment for  debt  was  completely  abolished.  You 
must  remember  that  in  Italy,  especially  in  some 
parts  of  it,  commerce  is  scarcely  out  of  its  swaddling 
clothes,  and  credit  is  a  thing  almost  unknown.  A 
law  of  this  kind  is  certainly  not  adapted  to  either 
encourage  or  promote  the  one  or  the  other. 
England  also  has  abolished  imprisonment  for 
debt;  but  this  abolition  was  put  into  effect  when 
credit  and  commerce  had  already  reached  a  plane 
of  the  highest  development;  and  not  alone  this, 
for  England  has  also  entrenched  the  good  faith 
of  him  who  gives  on  credit  behind  other  most 
efficacious  securities.  For  in  the  first  place,  even 
the  private  individual  can  be  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Evidently  there  is  a  limit  set  to  the 
contracting  of  hopeless  or  fraudulent  debts,  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  creditor  can,  with  the  law 
in  his  hand,  constrain  the  debtor  to  declare  bank- 
ruptcy, and  to  undergo  all  the  consequences  which 
follow  this  act;  the  principal  and  most  painful 
of  these  being  the  deprivation  of  all  civil  rights. 
In  the  second  place,  the  judges  having  found 
out  for  themselves,  that  credit  is  frequently  ob- 
tained under  pretexts  or  subterfuges,  which  if 
they  do  not  properly  constitute  a  fraud,  very 
closely  resemble  one,  have  considered  correcting 
in  business  those  evils  whose  germs  might  be  con- 
tained in  the  laws.  When  a  magistrate  is  con- 
vinced, after  a  practical  examination  of  the  case, 
that  the  debtor  has  in  some  way  taken  advantage 
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of  the  confidence  of  the  creditor,  and  is  substan- 
tially in  condition  to  meet  his  obligations,  though 
perhaps  some  little  coercion  may  be  needed,  he 
then  has  recourse  to  a  legal  proceeding  which 
protects  the  confidence  of  the  creditor,  punishes 
the  badly  intentioned  debtor,  and  practically 
annuls  the  excessive  liberality  of  the  law.  And 
this  is  how  he  does  it :  the  judge  enjoins  the  debtor 
to  pay  his  debt  within  a  certain  time;  if  at  the 
end  of  this  time  the  debtor  has  not  complied  the 
judge  issues  against  him  a  warrant  of  arrest  for 
having  disobeyed  the  injunction  of  the  Tribunal; 
that  is,  to  use  the  technical  English  phrase,  for 
contempt  of  court. 

Do  not  believe  that  innocent  victims  may 
suffer  by  this  provision.  The  knowledge  that, 
in  certain  cases,  the  judge  can  order  one  arrested 
for  failing  to  pay  one's  proper  debts,  serves  as  a 
curb  on  thousands  upon  thousands  of  rascals  and 
people  with  bad  intentions.  But  it  goes  without 
saying,  that  when  a  judge  finds  before  him  a  good 
fellow  who,  in  consequence  of  misfortune  or  from 
some  unforeseen  cause,  has  found  himself  in  the 
position  of  being  utterly  unable,  notwithstanding 
all  his  good  intentions,  to  satisfy  the  obligations 
he  has  assumed,  if  he  is  a  wise  magistrate,  he  takes 
the  circumstances  into  consideration  and  does 
not  apply  to  the  debtor  that  clause  of  contempt  of 
court. 

In  actual  practice,  the  warrants  for  arrest  that 
the  English  judges  issue  every  year  for  this  special 

17 
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case  of  contempt  of  court  number  about  five 
thousand.  But  it  is  a  generous  calculation  to  say 
that  fifty  of  these  five  thousand  are  actually  put 
into  execution;  which  proves  that,  under  the 
threat  of  imprisonment,  the  other  4950  debtors 
have  done  their  duty ;  that  is,  they  have  complied 
with  the  order  of  the  court,  and  have  paid  up. 
And  this  is  a  clear  and  brilliant  proof  of  the  good 
sense  and  discernment  with  which  the  judges 
have  known  how  to  distinguish,  in  such  cases, 
the  good  people  from  the  rascals. 

Such  a  procedure  may  seem  cruel;  but  two 
minutes  of  consideration  will  suffice  to  show  you 
the  wisdom  thereof.  For  fifty  rogues  that  get 
sent  to  prison,  thousands  of  honest  families  get 
helped,  and  in  case  of  need,  they  can  get  credit 
with  all  merchants.  It  is  very  natural  that  the 
merchant  should  readily  give  credit,  when  he 
knows,  that  in  the  last  resort,  his  good  faith 
will  find  efficient  protection  in  the  laws  and  the 
magistrate. 

In  Italy,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces, 
from  Rome  down,  where  credit  is  little  above  zero, 
it  becomes  all  but  paralysed  from  the  excessive 
optimism,  I  might  better  say,  the  sentimentalism 
of  the  laws,  which  in  every  instance  leave  the 
debtor  free  and  unmolested,  so  that  even  when  he 
can,  he  will  not  meet  his  obligations.  Thus  it 
happens  that  many  honest  people,  who,  under 
critical  conditions,  must  spend  lavishly,  holding 
the  best  intentions  of  fulfilling  their  obligations, 
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cannot  in  any  way  succeed  in  getting  credit;  be- 
cause the  merchant,  without  protection  against  a 
dishonest  client,  abstains  from  giving  any  credit; 
and  thus,  to  protect  the  dishonest,  grievous  harm 
is  occasioned  to  men  with  good  intentions. 

In  this  respect,  the  English  judges  seem  to  me 
so  worthy  of  admiration;  for  they,  with  practical 
and  wise  decisions,  have  found  the  way  to  temper 
the  severity  of  the  law  by  a  guardianship  of  the 
honest  man  and  a  punishment  of  the  rascal. 

It  will  not  do  to  believe  that  a  law,  because  it  is 
gentle  and  humanitarian  in  its  conception,  will 
always  result  in  a  service  to  society.  Exactly 
the  opposite  frequently  occurs.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, in  regard  to  those  who  cannot  pay  the 
exchange  on  their  acceptances,  that  the  value  of 
its  executive  title  should  be  subtracted  from 
the  bill  of  exchange.  What  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  provision?  Some  advantage 
would  be  gained  over  those  who  gaily  execute 
promissory  notes,  without  giving  a  thought  to 
the  day  when  they  will  fall  due;  but  all  commerce, 
all  instruments  which  assist  in  the  development 
of  wealth  and  of  social  well-being,  would  receive 
therefrom  a  mortal  blow. 

I  think  I  have  already  allowed  myself  to  be  too 
diffuse  in  telling  you  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Italy.  After  two  more  brief  observa- 
tions I  will  have  finished.  In  Italy,  as  you  know, 
— and  not  only  in  Italy,  for  it  might  be  said  equally 
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of  all  Europe — the  whole  administration  of  justice 
is  based  on  codes.  Here  everything  is  codified: 
crime  and  its  punishments;  commerce  in  all  its 
manifestations;  property,  the  rights  of  the  king, 
and  of  the  subject ;  each  one  of  these  branches  has 
its  especial  code,  which  takes  everything  under 
consideration  and  regulates  it.  Whilst  we  others, 
English  and  Americans  (with  the  exception  of 
some  state  which  has  deemed  it  well  to  codify 
procedure  and  criminal  law)  have  no  codes  of  any 
kind. 

The  astonishment  of  the  greater  number  of  my 
Italian  friends,  when  I  insist  on  this  fact,  that  we 
have  laws,  but  no  codes,  is  inconceivable.  They 
are  unable  to  find  any  sense  in  it;  it  seems  im- 
possible to  them  for  a  civilised  people  to  progress 
without  codes.  This  is  a  characteristic  and  pro- 
found tendency  of  the  Latin  mind,  this  desire  to 
specify  and  define  everything.  It  is  thus  that 
the  Catholic  Church  prescribes  to  you,  minutely, 
all  that  you  must  say,  all  that  you  must  do;  if 
you  should  happen  to  do,  or  omit  to  do,  something 
in  contravention  of  these  prescriptions,  your  soul 
is  lost;  you  are  damned!  Even  to  the  use  of 
your  own  language!  in  Paris,  the  French  Academy, 
and  in  Florence,  the  Academia  della  Crusca,  tell 
you  what  words  you  are  to  use,  and  what  words 
you  are  to  avoid  as  you  would  a  mad  dog;  if  you 
go  against  their  admonitions,  you  may  abandon 
every  hope  of  salvation;  you  are  lost! 

We  Anglo-Saxons  instinctively  avoid  all  this 
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precision;  we  have  a  less  symmetrical  life,  but 
it  is  perhaps  more  free.  Our  churches  do  not 
prescribe  to  us  so  rigorously  as  the  Catholic 
Church  does,  all  that  we  are  to  believe  and  to 
think.  Besides,  we  have  so  many  varieties  of 
creeds,  that  the  choice  is  pretty  wide;  we  even 
have  Christian  churches,  like  the  Unitarian,  which 
deny  the  divinity  of  Christ.  And  all  these 
churches  live  in  harmony,  side  by  side,  and  no 
one  of  them  pretends  to  have  the  monopoly  of 
truth  in  this  world,  and  of  Paradise  in  the  next. 
Our  language  develops  freely  under  the  examples 
of  the  great  writers,  and  the  instinctive  creative 
force  of  the  people.  We  have  no  academies  that 
enjoin,  proscribe,  prune,  and  paralyse;  verily  we 
have  no  academies  of  any  kind;  and  after  all, 
this  is  no  evil.  What  an  advantage  it  would  have 
been  to  Italy,  if  she  too  had  only  been  deprived 
of  academies  of  every  kind! 

Similarly,  we  do  not  have  codes ;  our  legislation 
develops  of  itself;  very  slowly  does  it  modify  the 
relations  of  daily  life;  very  gradually  do  com- 
merce, industries,  arts,  and  applied  sciences 
develop;  in  one  word,  the  life  of  the  nation  very 
gradually  develops,  intensifies,  and  perfects  itself. 
In  dubious  cases,  it  is  custom  that  prevails;  in 
new  cases,  it  is  the  opinion  of  experts,  which  has 
been  sought  by  the  judges.  Thus  the  judge's 
decisions  go  to  form  a  jurisprudence,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  fitted  daily  to  the  national  life,  and 
practically  has  the  value  of  laws. 
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I  would  not  say  that  the  possession  of  codes 
does  not  give  some  advantages ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  the  advantages  are  not  less  than  the  disad- 
vantages. On  the  day  in  which  a  legislator  pro- 
mulgates a  code,  from  that  moment,  the  code  falls 
behind  the  times:  a  most  natural  and  self-evident 
fact,  because  the  code  can  only  codify  the  ex- 
perience already  had.  But  experience  does  not 
cease,  does  not  die  on  the  day  on  which  the  code 
was  promulgated;  it  continues  developing  from 
day  to  day,  and  very  soon  the  code  is  found  to 
be  not  only  insufficient,  but  frequently  in  exact 
contradiction  to  the  teachings  of  a  later  experience ; 
and  then  the  lawyers  and  judges  may  be  seen 
working  over  the  articles  of  the  code,  like  an  in- 
dustrious shoemaker  with  his  pincers  over  a  piece 
of  calf  skin,  stretching  each  to  this  side  and  that, 
to  right  and  to  left,  to  see  how  to  adapt  it  to  the 
new  needs  and  the  later  results  of  experience;  in 
which  stretching  the  wit  is  much  exercised,  but 
too  often  on  the  words,  rather  than  on  facts  and 
principles;  and  it  not  infrequently  happens,  that 
the  appearance  and  light  of  truth  is  given  to 
subtilties  and  sophisms.  It  seems  to  me  much 
better  not  to  be  bound  by  any  formulated  code, 
but  to  be  able,  in  each  case,  to  follow  the  customs 
and  opinions  of  the  most  competent. 

When  I  say  these  things  to  my  Italian  friends, 
they  do  not  deny  that  there  is  force  and  truth  in 
what  I  say;  but  they  proceed  to  shake  their 
heads,  incredulous  of  the  proposition  that  a  nation 
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can  live  without  codes.  And  even  when  I  make 
them  observe  that  Rome  in  the  days  of  her  great- 
ness had  no  codes,  but  merely  some  general  prin- 
ciples, like  those  contained  in  the  Twelve  Tables, 
then  they  appear  still  more  perplexed;  and  I  add 
very  seriously,  though  perhaps,  at  bottom,  I  am 
none  too  well  convinced  of  it  myself,  that  a 
religious  creed  and  a  civil  code  are  not  exactly 
reconcilable  to  the  vigorous  development  of  a 
spiritual  and  temporal  life.1 

Let  us  descend  by  all  means  from  these  difficult 
heights,  and  take  up  a  most  humble  and  prosaic 
matter,  but  one  which,  in  practice,  might  have 
important  consequences.  Wishing  to  study  the 
administration  of  justice  in  detail,  I  have  been 
able,  through  the  help  of  my  friends,  to  be  present 
through  the  complete  procedures  of  trials,  be- 
ginning with  the  examination  of  the  witnesses. 

With  us — it  is  superfluous  to  tell  you  this;  I 
only  dwell  on  it  to  make  the  necessary  comparison 
— in  all  the  phases  of  a  civil  or  penal  case,  when 
the  witnesses  are  examined,  when  the  lawyers 
confer  among  themselves,  and  when  the  case  is 
tried  in  the  public  court,  a  stenographer  is  always 
present.  The  witnesses  make  their  depositions, 
the  judge  declares  what  he  thinks  it  is  good  to 
declare,  the  lawyers  argue  according  to  their 
lights;  the  stenographer  rapidly  follows  each  one 
through  all  that  is  said,  by  means  of  the  Pitman 

1  But  there  is  one  thing  certain,  and  that  is  that  this  desire 
to  regulate  and  codify  everything  is  not  exempt  from  grave  evils» 
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phonographic  system;  he  even  puts  down  the 
interjections  "Oh!"  Ah!"  "But!"  "Uhm!"  of 
the  witnesses  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  trial 
is  photographed,  as  it  were,  and  the  case,  civil  or 
penal,  rapidly  develops  from  A  to  Z  without  any 
interruption.  The  sitting  is  no  sooner  over,  than 
the  stenographer,  either  himself  or  through  his 
assistants,  transcribes  what  has  been  taken  down 
on  to  the  typewriter;  several  copies  are  made,  one 
of  which  is  given  to  each  of  the  parties.  The 
stenographer  is  a  sworn  officer  of  the  court; 
to  his  account,  faithful  and  exact  down  to  the 
smallest  particulars,  there  is  never  any  exception 
taken. 

But  please  note  how  these  things  are  done  in 
Italy:  the  judge  examines  the  witnesses;  they 
recount  what  they  think  they  know;  the  judge 
interrupts  them,  turns  to  the  recording  clerk  and 
says:  "Write!"  The  judge  then  begins  dictating 
to  him  very  slowly;  and  the  clerk  writes,  without 
haste,  what  the  judge  tells  him  to.  Naturally 
if  the  witness  has  talked  for  ten  minutes,  nearly 
an  hour  is  needed  to  get  his  words  down  in  writing. 
Thus,  not  only  is  there  an  enormous  waste  of  time, 
in  taking  a  whole  hour  for  what  an  American 
court  stenographer  would  register  in  ten  minutes; 
but  this  most  slow  and  imperfect  method  of 
registering  the  words  of  the  witness  is  a  continual 
source  of  contradictions,  of  obstacles,  and  very 
frequently  of  equivocations  and  errors,  which 
might  entail  serious  consequences.     When,  in  the 
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course  of  the  debate,  a  judge  or  a  lawyer  calls  to 
the  attention  of  a  witness,  that  during  the  investi- 
gation he  had  said  so  and  so,  as  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  court  clerk,  the  witness  is  apt  to  say 
that  it  is  not  true  that  he  said  precisely  that; 
"it  is  not  true  that  I  heard;  I  said  that  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  heard;  I  did  not  say  that  I  recognised 
John's  voice;  I  said,  that  it  sounded  to  me  like 
Anthony's";  and  so  on.  The  judges,  the  lawyers, 
and  the  jurors  become  perplexed,  confronted  by 
these  contradictions;  the  witnesses  know  that 
there  is  always  a  way  open  for  them  to  substanti- 
ally invalidate  their  first  depositions.  From  this 
cause  alone,  outside  of  the  other  and  more  grave 
inconveniences,  an  enormous  quantity  of  time 
is  lost  during  the  trials. 

And  to  think  that  all  this  could  so  easily  be 
obviated.  All  that  would  be  needed  is,  that  the 
Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice  should  impose 
the  condition,  not  upon  the  court  clerks,  many  of 
whom  are  too  old  to  learn  a  new  art,  but  upon 
the  chancery  graduates,  that  at  the  end  of  a  year 
they  should  be  prepared  to  add  stenography  to 
their  duties.  Fortunately  there  is  a  stenographic 
system  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  Italian 
language;  I  mean  the  Gabelsberger-Noe  system, 
far  superior  to  all  others  that  have  been  either 
invented  in  Italy  or  imported  there ;  a  few  months 
will  suffice  to  learn  to  apply  it  with  sufficient  speed. 
Inside  of  a  year  then,  all  the  Italian  courts  would 
be  able  to  carry   on  their   processes,  thanks  to 
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the  help  of  a  court  stenographer  (the  chancery- 
graduate),  with  the  same  rapidity,  and  above 
with  that  abundant  and  absolute  precision  of 
all  detail,  with  which  they  are  carried  on  in  England 
and  America. 

As  you  perceive,  it  is  but  a  small  matter,  but 
great  importance  attaches  to  it.  It  is  like  the 
story  of  the  cavalier,  who  was  overtaken  by  the 
brigands,  because  he  neglected  to  have  his  horse 
shod.  The  administration  of  justice  in  Italy 
proceeds  even  more  slowly  than  the  cavalier 
in  the  fable,  because  she  has  never  considered 
equipping  her  courts  with  a  court  stenographer. 

And  while  I  am  speaking  of  stenography,  I 
must  tell  you  of  my  astonishment  in  finding  that 
it  would  seem,  that,  in  as  far  as  Italy  is  concerned, 
such  a  thing  does  not  exist;  or  else  that  it  is 
something  tremendously  difficult  and  complicated, 
more  so  even  than  the  study  of  the  differential 
calculus,  or  of  the  Chinese  language.  I  know  no 
lawyer,  no  engineer,  no  professor,  no  business  man 
who  makes  use  of  its  simple  and  most  efficient  help. 
There  hre  people  who  continue  to  travel  on  foot, 
whilst  the  railroad  is  but  two  steps  away  from 
them. 

With  us,  on  the  contrary — though  there  is  no 
need  that  I  should  mention  this  to  you — there  is 
no  business  man  of  any  importance,  no  professor 
of  any  reputation,  who  does  not  keep  a  steno- 
grapher in  his  office.  Even  the  hotels  have  a 
stenographer  for  the  convenience  of  their  guests. 
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By  means  of  stenography  the  professional  man 
and  the  business  man  can  in  one  hour  despatch 
a  correspondence,  which  here  would  hold  them 
chained  to  the  desk  throughout  an  entire  day. 

f  We  will  completely  put  to  one  side  the  govern- 
ment offices,  in  which  to  speak  of  stenography 
is  the  same  as  if  you  spoke  of  alchemy.  The 
greater  number  of  them  are  not  even  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  typewriter;  or,  at  any  rate,  they 
do  not  know  how  to  make  use  of  it. 

Italy  knows  so  many  beautiful  things,  and 
teaches  them  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  but  in  the 
art  of  saving  time  and  trouble  she  is  still  ...  in 
the  nursery.  . 

And  here,  in  the  last  analysis,  we  meet  again 
with  that  defect  in  organisation,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken  to  you,  perhaps  but  too  often. 


FOURTEENTH  LETTER 

THE  MAFIA  AND  LYNCH  LAW 

Rome 

My  dear  Friends: 

In  connection  with  the  administration  of  justice 
I  have  still  a  few  remarks  to  make,  to  which  my 
pen  did  not  get  round  the  last  time. 

We  find  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  especially  in 
Sicily,  that  most  loathsome  plague  spot,  which  is 
called  the  Mafia.  It  is  true  that  we  ourselves 
have  lynch-law.  Thus,  not  infrequently  while 
discussing  in  a  friendly  manner,  with  intelligent 
and  cultivated  Italians,  the  conditions  in  our 
respective  countries,  to  my  observations  regarding 
the  Mafia,  they  always  reply  "But  you  have 
lynch-law!"  And  I  have  always  acknowledged 
that  this  was  true,  and  generally  the  discussion 
ended  there;  because,  as  you  might  imagine,  I 
neither  had,  nor  have,  the  slightest  intention  of 
defending  lynch-law.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
reasoning  most  dispassionately  and  without  the 
least  shade  of  Chauvinism,  it  seems  to  me  an 
unanswerable  aphorism  that  lynch-law  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  the  Mafia. 

The  Mafia  was  originally  born  of  a  praiseworthy 
267 
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sentiment  of  justice  and  rebellion.  When  the 
feudal  baron  iniquitously  abused  his  powers, 
when  he  dishonoured  the  wife  of  his  vassal,  or 
robbed  him  of  his  daughter,  there  was  no  other 
way  open  to  the  vassal,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  lie 
down  helplessly,  like  an  animal,  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  such  iniquity,  but  to  conceal  himself  be- 
hind the  hedge,  and  when  the  baron  passed  by 
on  his  superb  charger,  to  let  fly  at  him  the  in- 
fallible blunderbuss,  secure  that  by  the  tacit 
convention  which  bound  together  all  the  oppressed, 
and  which  was  called  Mafia,  no  one  would  de- 
nounce him.  The  origin  of  the  Mafia  is  a  proof 
of  the  indomitable  pride  of  the  race.  The  revolt- 
ing iniquity,  which  the  Sicilian  peasant  thus 
punished  and  revenged  himself  for,  was  else- 
where endured  with  a  supine  and  almost  brutal 
resignation. 

Until  our  day,  then,  the  Mafia  was  a  branch  of 
justice;  its  action  punished  the  crimes  of  the 
oppressors,  the  fear  of  it  was  the  most  efficacious 
of  deterrents.  But  when,  in  the  progress  of  Time, 
the  powers  of  the  barons  diminished,  and  there 
was  installed  an  administration  of  justice  more 
or  less  impartial  to  all,  the  Mafia  too  should 
have  disappeared,  or  have  slowly  lessened  its 
proportions,  or  have  changed  with  the  times. 
Instead  it  has  remained;  no  longer  the  branch  of 
justice,  but  the  instrument  for  criminal  actions; 
the  auxiliary  and  incentive  to  crime,  with  assur- 
ance of  secrecy  and  impunity. 
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Lynch-law  is  a  very  different  matter.  To 
begin  with,  there  is  no  society  of  lynchers,  public 
or  secret;  a  lynching  occurs  accidentally,  when 
excited  public  opinion  fears  that  a  grave  culprit 
may  escape  his  just  punishment.  Far  from  being 
an  incentive  to  crime,  lynch-law  is  a  sign  of  a 
profound  instinct  for  justice  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  which  bursts  out,  when  there  is  a  fear 
that  the  authors  of  an  opprobrious  crime  may 
escape  punishment. 

There  has  been  an  occasion  on  which  we  have 
seen  lynch-law  and  the  Mafia  at  loggerheads ;  this 
was  at  New  Orleans.  Unfortunately,  the  Italians 
who  have  immigrated  there  have  firmly  planted 
there  their  Mafia.  This  is  an  absolute  fact;  all 
the  police-officers  know  it;  as  it  is  equally  well- 
known  that  the  Mafia  lives  and  reigns  among  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  Italians  in  New  York. 

The  Mafia  in  New  Orleans  had  committed 
crimes  of  violence  and  theft  of  every  kind.  The 
police  of  the  city  had  their  eyes  open,  and  most 
rigorously  kept  watch  over  the  quarter  in  which 
the  heads  of  the  society  lived.  But  one  day  it 
came  to  pass  that  a  policeman  was  wounded;  and 
but  a  little  while  after,  another  one  was  shot, 
in  broad  daylight,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
quarter;  and  this  without  any  one  having  seen 
anything,  without  the  possibility  of  finding  a 
single  witness  who  would  furnish  the  slightest 
evidence  as  to  the  facts  or  their  probable  causes. 
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The  suspected  authors  of  the  crime  were  arrested; 
they  were  taken  before  a  grand  jury  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  their  arrest ;  this  jury  hav- 
ing examined  the  case  in  general,  as  was  its  duty, 
and  finding  no  testimony  on  which  an  accusation 
could  be  based,  was  conscientiously  obliged  to 
refuse  to  indict,  and  to  order  the  prisoners  set  free. 

After  this  indirect  triumph  of  the  members 
of  the  Mafia,  crimes  increased.  The  police  re- 
doubled its  vigilance;  an  inspector  himself  was 
almost  always  on  guard  in  the  quarter.  And 
then,  this  same  inspector  fell,  in  broad  daylight, 
badly  wounded,  mortally  even,  as  was  proved 
by  the  issue.  Those  upon  whom  rested  grave 
suspicion  of  complicity  were  arrested.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  these  too,  would  have  been  taken 
before  a  grand  jury ;  and  it  was  more  than  prob- 
able that  all  the  witnesses,  for  fear  of  what  the 
Mafia  might  inflict  on  them,  would  again  maintain 
an  absolute  reserve,  and  that  the  necessity  would 
again  arise  of  setting  free  and  absolving  these 
suspects  too. 

Public  opinion,  already  much  excited  by  the 
repetition  of  these  terrible  crimes,  and  by  the  fact 
that  no  witness  dared  to  tell  the  truth  about  them, 
became  greatly  alarmed ;  on  all  sides  rose  the  cry 
that,  at  any  cost,  it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  these  "continental"  methods.  In  the  night, 
five  hundred  armed  men,  mostly  mounted,  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  prison  door;  after  a  short 
struggle,   they   overcame   the   resistance   of   the 
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guards;  they  pulled  out  the  prisoners  from  the 
cells,  they  hung  them  on  the  neighboring  trees, 
and  each  one  discharged  his  revolver  into  the 
bodies  dangling  in  the  air. 

Certainly  this  is  no  civilised  spectacle,  in  which 
a  people  condemns  to  death,  without  any  formality 
of  justice,  and  hangs  with  its  own  hands,  those 
whom  it  deems  guilty.  It  is  a  barbarous  spec- 
tacle; and  far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  defend 
or  extenuate  it  in  any  way. 

But,  to  be  absolutely  truthful,  we  must  recog- 
nise that  it  was  not  any  slightest  partiality  for 
crime  that  incited  the  lynchers ;  truly,  it  was  horror 
of  crime  that  animated  them,  and  drove  them 
on  to  this  terrible  violence.  Horror  of  crime, 
profound  aversion  for  factions  and  conspiracies, 
and  above  all  the  sentiment,  that  if  such  a  system 
of  pernicious  conspiracy  should  prevail  the  large 
and  liberal  laws  on  which  the  country,  with  justice, 
prided  itself,  would  only  serve  to  protect  the  male- 
factor. 

Not  4  one  of  these  sentiments — as  my  Italian 
friends  must  agree — is  to  be  found  at  the  root 
of  that  vast  conspiracy,  which  the  Mafia  has 
grown  to  be  to-day.  It  does  not  propose  to  it- 
self to  restrain  crime,  but  to  perpetrate  it;  it 
does  not  propose  to  lend  strength  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  but  to  elude  and  frustrate  it. 

The  two  phenomena,  then,  cannot  possibly 
be   compared.     Lynching  occurs   mostly   where, 
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on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  population,  the 
surveillance  of  the  police  is  most  difficult,  and 
where  the  administration  of  justice,  is,  by  natural 
consequences,  most  slow  and  weak.  As  the 
population  goes  on  slowly  increasing,  and  the 
police  become  numerous  enough  to  watch  over 
the  malefactors,  and  justice  acts  quickly  enough 
to  cause  the  punishment  to  follow  the  crime  as 
soon  as  possible,  lynching  disappears  of  itself.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  incite  the  people  of 
Boston  to  a  lynching,  nor  of  New  York,  nor  of 
Philadelphia,  nor  San  Francisco.  The  occurrence 
in  New  Orleans  itself  is  an  absolutely  exceptional 
case,  provoked  by  the  work  of  the  Mafia,  as  I 
have  shown. 

But  the  Mafia  lives  and  works  in  the  most  popu- 
lous districts,  no  less  than  in  the  country.  The 
liberal  laws,  the  enlarged  electoral  suffrage,  do 
nothing,  in  fact,  but  augment  its  powers.  An 
inheritance  from  the  pitiful  Past,  it  will  not  dis- 
appear easily;  not  until  justice  and  the  police 
have  more  effective  arms  at  their  disposition  than 
they  have  to-day;  and  especially  not  until  the 
education  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart,  through  all 
strata  of  society,  shall  have  become  much  more 
active  and  profound. 

From  the  pitiful  Past  Italy  has  also  inherited 
an  aversion  for  all  authority  and  for  the  police, 
together  with  a  lack  of  confidence  in  them,  which 
is  now  grown  almost  instinctive  in  the  race.  With 
us,  from  the  moment  that  we  see  a  policeman 
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struggling  with  some  one,  there  is  an  instinctive 
impulse  in  all  present,  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  policeman.  If  it  should  even  be  a  case  in 
which  the  policeman  has  acted  arrogantly  and 
has  been  in  the  wrong,  our  crowds  are  animated 
by  such  a  spirit  of  discipline  and  of  respect  for 
authority,  that  they  would  instinctively  judge 
the  contestant  in  the  wrong  and  would  run  to 
the  help  of  the  public  official.  In  Italy,  instead, 
at  least  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  when  policemen 
are  seen  struggling  with  individuals,  who  may 
be  malefactors,  which  they  are  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  the  crowd  either  looks  on  indifferently  at 
the  struggle,  or  takes  sides  against  the  police.1 
These  sentiments  are  evidently  an  inheritance 
from  iniquitous  times,  when  the  police  and  every- 
thing that  lent  support  to  authority  were  more 
often  an  instrument  of  oppression  and  of  autocra- 
tic power,  than  of  justice  and  social  defence;  for 
these  sentiments  are  not  to  be  met  with,  in  those 
parts  of  Italy  which  have  had,  for  some  time,  the 
good  fortune  to  have  honest  government;  which 
have  ma'de  use  of  the  police  for  the  guardianship 
of  the  citizens,  instead  of  to  their  detriment. 
It  is  thus  not  only  probable,  but  altogether  certain, 
that  these  sentiments  will  gradually  disappear, 

1  Even  in  the  capital  episodes  of  this  character  happen  but  too 
often;  one  day  outside  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  whilst  the  police 
were  struggling  with  some  malefactors  who  were  resisting  arrest, 
the  whole  population  started  in  to  shriek  at  them  from  the  win- 
dows, vituperating  the  public  servants  and  hurling  stones  and 
pots  of  flowers  at  them.  Poor  flowers!  {Note  to  third  edition.) 
18 
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as  the  mass  of  the  population  grows  accustomed 
to  a  liberal  and  honest  government. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject,  I  should  like  to 
touch  briefly  on  a  matter,  which  apparently  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  justice 
is  administered,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  closely 
connected  with  it.     I  mean,  duelling. 

The  duel,  which,  at  bottom,  is  a  vestige  of  feudal 
days,  is  much  less  frequent  in  our  time,  than  it  was, 
for  instance,  in  that  of  the  generation  which  pre- 
ceded us.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  continental 
Europe,  because  as  we  know,  it  has  disappeared 
from  England  and  the  United  States  for  the  last 
century. 

This  diminished  frequency  of  duels  is  due,  above 
all,  to  the  diffusion  of  culture,  which  has  produced 
as  its  consequence,  a  greater  gentleness  of  disposi- 
tion; but  it  is  also  due  to  the  elevation  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  which,  if  it  accepts  the  duel,  does  it 
rather  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  found  inferior 
to  the  aristocracy,  than  because  it  has,  as  it  were, 
the  principle  and  the  instinct  in  the  blood;  it  is 
due,  also,  to  the  advent  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  and 
to  the  influence  of  Socialism,  which  certainly 
has  this  much  to  its  credit,  that  it  has  boldly  com- 
bated duelling,  that  it  has  turned  it  into  ridicule, 
and  has  almost  completely  exterminated  it. 

But,  nevertheless,  duels  occur  almost  every  day 
in  Italy,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  until  those 
measures  which  now  prevail  in  the  United  States 
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and  in  England,  and  which  are  the  true  causes  of 
the  total  disappearance  of  duelling  in  those  two 
nations,  shall  have  been  introduced  into  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  penal  law.  Duels  used  to 
occur  with  us  and  in  England,  and  not  infrequently 
with  graver  consequences  than  they  usually  have 
in  Europe.  The  duel  disappeared  when,  for 
every  species  of  offence,  the  citizen  acquired  the 
certainty  of  gaining  adequate  reparation  from 
the  judge  and  the  jury. 

Here  the  codified  laws  fix  for  every  species  of 
crime  certain  punishments  and  certain  compensa- 
tions, which  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  are 
the  same  for  every  class  of  citizen.  If  a  porter 
has  given  a  punch  in  the  mouth  to  one  of  his 
colleagues,  and  the  latter  should  take  the  matter 
up  before  a  judge,  the  offender  will  be  as  much  or 
as  little  punished,  with  the  same  measure,  that  is, 
as  the  gentleman  who  may  have  struck  one  of  his 
equals.  Now,  though  a  fine  of  a  few  francs  may 
seem  rather  severe  to  a  peasant  for  having  given 
a  punch  in  the  mouth;  to  a  gentleman,  who  has 
been  so  villainously  outraged,  a  fine  ten  times  as 
great  would  seem  a  very  poor  kind  of  a  joke. 
Hence,  the  instinctive  tendency,  I  might  almost 
say  the  necessity,  for  the  gentleman  to  find  some 
way  for  himself  of  getting  satisfaction:  hence,  in 
other  words,  the  necessity  for  the  duel,  and  in 
consequence,  its  justification. 

In  England  and  the  United  States,  it  is  not  the 
laws  which  universally  fix,  once  and  for  all,  the 
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penalty  that  is  to  be  meted  out  to  any  certain 
order  of  crimes;  instead,  it  is  the  jury,  which,  one 
case  at  a  time,  keeping  count  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  especially  of  the  social  conditions  and 
individual  valour  of  the  parties,  settles  the  propor- 
tional penalty  or  compensation.  In  Italy  any  one 
who  has  spoken  insulting  words  against  a  gentle- 
woman is  sure  of  getting  off  with  a  very  light 
penalty,  not  much  greater  than  would  be  inflicted 
on  two  hucksters  who  have  mutually  vituperated 
each  other  in  the  open  market.  But  our  jury, 
which  can  condemn  the  two  hucksters  to  a  shill- 
ing's fine,  can  also  condemn  that  most  contemptible 
gentleman  to  pay  an  enormous  sum  to  the  offended 
gentlewoman,  or  to  her  husband,  as  reparation 
for  the  slander;  it  may  also  condemn  any  one,  who 
has  seriously  slandered  or  libelled  a  respectable 
and  worthy  person,  to  pay  very  large  damages. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  duel  naturally 
becomes  superfluous  in  nearly  all  cases.  For, 
besides  the  sufficiently  considerable  satisfaction 
which  is  adjudged  to  the  offended  party,  it  is 
certain  that  this  system  constitutes  the  most 
effective  curb  on  all  those,  who  violent  by  tempera- 
ment, are  a  little  too  inclined  to  that  intemperance 
in  words  and  deeds,  from  which  duels  generally 
spring. 


FIFTEENTH  LETTER 

CHURCH  AND   STATE 

Rome 

My  dear  Friends: 

Finally  I  come  to  the  matter  of  answering  your 
persistent  questions  in  regard  to  religious  condi- 
tions in  Italy,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions between  Church  and  State.  This  insistence 
of  yours  would  be  matter  of  surprise  to  more  than 
one  Italian;  I  might  perhaps  say,  to  all  Italians. 
Here,  outside  of  the  devout  believers,  who  natur- 
ally abhor  all  such  discussions  from  the  moment 
that  they  swear  by  the  word  of  their  priest,  bishop, 
or  pope,  the  people  show  themselves  to  be  com- 
pletely indifferent  to  this  subject.  "Priests' 
business!"  they  say,  and  whatever  discourse 
should  have  this  argument  for  its  subject,  which  to 
us  seems  so  important,  would  finish  by  provoking 
their  yawns,  if  it  did  not  first  give  rise  to  their 
mirth. 

Italians  are  absolutely  blind  to  that  most  potent 
moral  and  social  force  which  springs  from  a  sound 
religious  organisation.  If  a  war  should  break  out 
to-morrow,  that  is,  one  of  those  crises  in  which  a 
nation  has  to  stretch  to  the  extreme  limit  its 
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whole  stock  of  force,  as  an  archer  stretches  his 
bow,  then,  at  last,  the  blind  would  see  how  much 
energy  could  lie  dormant  in  a  religious  organisa- 
tion! What  a  difference  there  would  be  in  the 
final  result,  if  in  all  parts  of  Italy  and  in  the 
smallest  villages,  the  bells  of  the  most  humble 
church  towers  should  ring  to  call  the  people  to- 
gether; and  if  from  all  the  pulpits,  the  priests 
should  incite  the  people,  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  to  the  work  of  defence.  But  suppose  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  churches  and  the  bells  are 
silent,  that  the  priest  stands  by  indifferent,  or 
mayhap  whispers  sotto  voce,  in  church  and  on  the 
square,  whilst  energetically  inculcating  it  in  the 
confessional  that  the  people  need  not  disturb 
themselves,  that  they  should  not  take  part  in  the 
war!  Who  cannot  see  the  difference,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  importance,  of  these  two  attitudes? 
What  other  force  can  be  substituted,  in  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  world  exists  to-day,  for 
that  organised  and  traditional  force,  which  has 
its  roots  in  the  centuries? 

Italians  immensely  admire  the  tremendous 
efforts  we  made  during  our  great  civil  war;  they 
stare  when  they  hear  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  soldiers  who  voluntarily  ran  to  place  themselves 
under  the  flag.  But  they  are  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
or  they  do  not  take  it  into  account,  that  even 
before  war  was  officially  declared,  all  the  pulpits 
in  all  the  churches  of  all  denominations,  from  the 
mountains  of  Vermont  to  the  California  strands, 
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were  draped  with  the  national  colours ;  and  all  the 
bishops,  all  the  ministers,  all  the  priests,  of  every 
denomination,  preached  the  war,  proclaiming  a 
great  national  crusade.  There  is  no  barrier  of 
opposition  which  can  withstand  a  torrent  of  such 
force. 

For  whatsoever  political  or  social  movement, 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  a  people,  to  have 
a  religious  organisation  which  is  profoundly  in 
sympathy  with  the  national  ideals. 

There  is  no  question  of  dogma  here;  I  do  not 
desire  nor  pretend  to  examine,  if  the  dogmas  of 
this  or  that  church  are  preferable.  The  problems 
of  theology  are  no  affair  of  mine.  I  am  considering 
the  Church  solely  as  an  instrument  for  social  and 
political  elevation;  and  whether  it  acts  for  good 
or  ill,  it  can  never  be  a  negligible  quantity,  as 
it  appears  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  Italian  public  and 
of  its  political  men.  I  see,  on  the  contrary,  that 
in  the  Past  as  in  the  Present,  the  nations  which 
have  been  truly  great,  beginning  with  the  Romans 
and  coming  down  to  those  of  our  own  day,  have 
all  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  prop  the 
edifice  of  their  civil  institutions  upon  a  sound 
religious  base. 

But,  alas,  Italy  has  not  this  good  fortune.  The 
Jesuits  have  for  a  long  time  reigned  supreme  in  the 
Vatican.  To  defend  the  avaricious  proposition 
of  temporal  power,  the  Vatican  has  not  only 
always  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  the  realisation 
of  Italian  ideals,  but  it  has  even  not  hesitated  to 
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have  recourse  to  hired  foreign  mercenaries  to 
combat  Italian  unity. 

Such  things  cannot  be  forgotten ;  and  hence  the 
antipathy,  radical  and  intense,  to  be  found  in  the 
hearts  of  all  cultivated  Italians,  against  that  or- 
ganisation which  has  its  head  in  the  court  of 
the  Vatican. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  profoundly  respect- 
ful to  all  churches  and  to  all  religious  beliefs: 
Catholics,  Anglicans,  Episcopalians,  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  and  as  far  as 
concerns  their  religious  dogmas,  even  the  Mor- 
mons are  left  perfectly  free  in  their  belief  and  its 
ceremonial  worship.  But  let  any  one  of  these 
religious  associations  beware  of  lifting  a  ringer 
against  the  institutions  or  unity  of  the  country! 
God  forbid!  I  fancy  that  any  such  association 
would  not  be  long  in  discovering  the  necessity  of 
emigrating  en  masse,  carrying  off  with  it  all  the 
priests  and  all  the  faithful ;  leaving  behind  only  its 
churches,  and  this  for  two  very  good  reasons: 
first,  because  the  churches  are  not  easily  trans- 
portable, and  secondly,  because  the  fury  of  the 
people  would  not  leave  one  of  them  standing  upon 
its  foundations. 

In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  we  daily  look  on 
at  this  strange  spectacle — the  Church,  which  is 
maintained  by  the  people,  which  lives  on  the 
revenues  of  a  patrimony  which  is  the  property  of 
the  nation,  not  only  openly  attacks  all  the  ideals 
of  the  nation  itself  but,  with  all  the. means  at  its 
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disposal,  conducts  a  cruel  war,  implacable  and 
without  respite,  against  the  nation's  unity  and 
its  institutions.  And  this  nation,  which  is  often 
accused  of  indifference  in  our  newspapers,  by 
reason  of  our  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  affairs, 
and  is  sometimes  even  accused  of  tyranny  towards 
the  Church  and  the  Pope,  is,  instead,  so  amiable, 
so  forgiving,  and  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying 
if,  so  stupidly  good,  as  to  quietly  tolerate  the 
continuance  of  this  war,  to  its  own  detriment, 
in  its  own  house,  and  waged  by  those  whom  it 
magnificently  supports  at  its  own  expense. 

Preaching  against  the  government  and  against 
its  institutions  is  openly  carried  on  in  the  churches. 
Those  which  dare  not  do  quite  so  much,  seek  at 
least  to  instil  suspicion  and  discontent.  The 
press  connected  with  the  Vatican  would  consider 
it  a  disgrace  to  render  any  homage  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  even  of  the  most  Platonic 
variety.  The  Italian  soldier  cannot  enter  the 
Vatican;  his  honoured  uniform  is  excluded  from 
that  threshold  where  the  Swiss  Guards  freely  enter, 
bought  at  so  much  a  head  (the  last  disgraceful 
remnant  of  mercenaries  left  in  the  world!).  An 
orator  of  some  renown,  a  certain  Father  Agostino 
da  Montefeltro  was  reduced  to  silence,  and 
forbidden  to  preach,  for  having  committed  the 
following  most  grievous  crime:  at  the  end  of  the 
sermon  with  which  he  was  finishing  up  his  quad- 
rigesimal,  here  in  one  of  the  Roman  churches, 
he  dared  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon 
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Italy  and  upon  its  rulers!  A  good  canon  of 
Assisi,  president  of  the  Franciscan  Society,  in  in- 
augurating some  new  chairs  in  this  same  society, 
thought  it  well  to  propose  sending  a  telegram  of 
homage  to  the  honorary  President  and  Bene- 
factress of  the  Society,  namely,  Margaret  of  Savoy ; 
for  this  terrible  crime,  the  canon  was  suspended 
a  divinis. 

These  things  will  seem  bad  enough  to  you,  but 
there  are  worse.  When,  mourned  by  the  whole 
nation,  the  body  of  the  poor  assassinated  King 
Umberto  arrived  in  Rome,  the  priests  received 
orders  to  appear  as  if  not  aware  of  anything ;  with 
the  exception  of  those  directly  attached  to  the 
Quirinal,  not  one  of  them  took  part  in  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  his  King;  the  churches  which  clang 
their  bells  in  the  most  annoying  way  for  any  and 
every  little  event  at  the  Vatican,  remained  in- 
differently silent,  almost  as  if  they  were  angry. 
The  bells  of  two  churches,  only,  tolled  out  their 
funeral  knell,  whilst  the  corpse  was  carried  down 
the  Via  Nazionale  between  two  immense  files  of 
the  people:  these  were  our  Protestant  American 
Church,  and  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  Via  XX 
Settembre. 

You  should  relate  these  things  to  those  in 
America  who  still  believe  in  good  faith,  that  the 
Vatican  is  badly  treated  by  the  Italians.  Let 
them  know  these  things;  proclaim  them  loudly, 
and  the  Catholics  themselves  will  end  by  blaming 
this  excessive  patience  of  the  Italian  people.     Ex- 
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cept,  that  it  is  more  a  matter  of  indifference  here, 
rather  than  of  patience ;  and  there  can  be  no  cause 
for  surprise,  if  this  conduct  of  the  Church,  in  re- 
spect to  the  Nation,  and  to  its  supreme  ideals,  has 
planted  in  the  souls  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  an  indifference  for  everything  that  has  to 
do  with  religion.  It  might  easily  implant  much 
worse.  Meanwhile  the  sad  effects  of  this  state 
of  affairs  can  be  felt  every  day,  and  in  the  most 
various  ways.  The  want  of  co-operation  between 
the  religious  organisation  and  the  civil  organisa- 
tion constitutes  a  continuous  and  harmful  sub- 
traction from  the  forces  of  Italy. 

The  monastic  orders  which  go  on  increasing 
from  day  to  day,  in  spite  of  the  explicit  and  taxing 
provisions  of  the  laws,  represent  so  many  nuclei 
of  hostility  towards  Italy  and  its  institutions, 
besides  constituting  a  revivification  of  the  dead 
hand,1  with  its  most  hurtful  economic  and  moral 
consequences.  Amongst  other  things,  these  con- 
gregations, in  adapting  themselves  to  the  mer- 
cantile spirit  of  the  times,  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  exercise  a  most  varied  number  of 
industries;  they  keep  up  typographical  establish- 
ments, industrial  laboratories,  both  male  and 
female,  hotels  and  boarding-houses.  As  they  do 
not  pay  any  taxes,  and  their  personnel  does  not 
participate  in  any  salaries  whatever,  but  is  solely 
maintained  by  the  smallest  common  fund,  they 
create  a  competition  against  free  labor,   which 

1  Mano  morta. 
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is  not  only  formidable  but  iniquitous,  because 
upon  the  products  of  free  labor  fall  all  the  fiscal 
and  social  disadvantages  from  which  they  have 
succeeded  in  escaping. 

Their  activity  is  exploited  in  a  still  more  per- 
nicious way  in  another  field ;  that  is,  the  field  of 
instruction.  Italy,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  is 
swarming  with  scholastic  institutions,  all  gov- 
erned, directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  religious  con- 
gregations. In  these  institutions  the  discipline 
is  generally  good,  nor  is  the  instruction  by  any 
means  insufficient;  the  government  programmes 
are  scrupulously  adhered  to,  and  for  this  reason, 
as  well  as  even  more  from  the  fact  of  the  moderate 
charges,  the  religious  institutions  put  up  a  suc- 
cessful competition  with  the  lay,  government, 
municipal,  and  private  schools. 

But  there  is  an  element  which  escapes  all 
government  surveillance,  and  which  puts  these 
institutions  into  political  and  social  flagrans  de- 
licto; they  teach  everything,  excepting  love  for 
the  country  and  its  institutions.  There  never  re- 
sounds a  word  in  those  halls  that  could  teach  the 
youths  to  appreciate  the  inestimable  benefit  of 
being  born  in  a  free  country;  which  would  teach 
them  to  love  those  men  who  have  given  their  life 
for  the  country,  or  who  now  give  their  continuous 
and  untiring  efforts  towards  its  wise  government; 
they  never  hear  a  word  from  their  masters  which 
would  instil  in  their  hearts  reverence  for  the 
national  banner.     (And  I  would  like  to  mention 
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in  this  connection,  and  I  have  no  words  strong 
enough  to  stigmatise  the  fact,  that  of  these  Italians, 
who  are  so  ceremonious  and  ready  to  uncover 
themselves  before  the  least  of  their  superiors, 
scarcely  one  takes  off  his  hat  when  he  passes  the 
nation's  flag !) 

With  what  enthusiasm  we  teach  in  our  schools, 
beginning  with  the  scholars  of  tenderest  years, 
love  for  George  Washington  and  Franklin  and 
Lincoln  and  Grant,  and  all  the  other  heroes  who 
have  guided  the  nation  in  its  most  critical  and 
solemn  hours!  Whilst  here,  I  know  of  a  priest, 
a  professor  in  the  gymnasium1  of  a  bishopric 
school,  who,  at  the  time  that  a  monument  was 
being  raised  to  Cavour,  lectured  at  great  length 
to  his  young  students  in  the  school,  upon  the 
pernicious  works  of  the  Count,  gathering  together 
and  illustrating,  with  hateful  sarcasm,  all  the 
stupid  calumnier  printed  in  the  ecclesiastical 
newspapers,  and  winding  up  the  series  of  mis- 
representations with  these  words:  "And  whilst 
the  world  is  raising  lying  monuments  to  his 
memory,  his  soul  lies  burning  in  the  eternal 
flames  of  hell!" 

If  it  were  mature  men  whom  this  concerned, 
who  had  their  opinions  well  and  firmly  founded 
these  words,  at  the  utmost,  could  but  give  rise 
to  a  laugh  or  to  indignation;  but,  sown  with  in- 
sistency and  clever  care  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the 

1  This  is  similar  to  a  high  school.  The  term  has  no  reference 
to  athletics. 
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heart  of  youth,  they  can  do  nothing  less  than  cause 
to  sprout  the  sad  tare  of  indifference  for  matters 
pertaining  to  the  country,  the  tare  of  scepticism 
and  apathy.  For  the  roots  of  this  scepticism  and 
this  apathy,  grave  festers  in  Italian  public  life, 
we  must  look  mainly  to  these  ecclesiastical  schools, 
religious  in  name,  but  sectarian  and  partisan  in 
fact,  which  extend  their  sad  shadow  over  the  whole 
peninsula. 

Though  the  majority  shows  itself  indifferent 
to  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  the  rare  and 
cultivated  spirits  feel  that  some  counteraction 
is  necessary.  The  more  gentle  souls  would  wish 
this  conflict  to  cease;  in  other  words  that  some 
understanding  with  the  Vatican  could  be  arrived 
at,  a  so-called  reconciliation. 

But  what  do  these  estimable  and  well-inten- 
tioned people  desire?  Upon  what  basis  should 
these  conciliatory  efforts  be  attempted?  The 
principles  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  absolute 
and  immutable — so  her  ministers  proclaim  at  every 
moment.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  Church, 
under  the  solemn  deliberation  of  the  (Ecumenical 
Councils,  reaffirmed  many  of  its  cardinal  principles, 
including  those  which  are  most  in  opposition  to 
the  principles  upon  which  modern  civilisation  is 
based. 

"No  one  presumes  to  say  that  ...  for  the 
good  ordering  of  public  society,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  separate  the  civil  Republic  from  the  Church, 
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in  order  to  deny  to  Authority  its  right,  and  its 
duty,  to  constrain  by  holy  penalties  the  violators 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  .  .  .x" 

"If  any  one  says  that  there  was  conferred  by 
Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour  upon  his  Church, 
the  power  to  direct  with  counsel  and  persuasion 
only,  and  not  also  to  command  by  law,  and  to 
restrain  and  constrain  those  who  digress,  or  are 
contumacious,  by  means  of  public  condemnation 
and  salutary  punishments,  let  him  be  cursed!"2 

"If  any  one  says  that  the  laws  of  the  Church 
have  no  obligatory  force,  unless  they  be  corrobo- 
rated by  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power  .  .  . 
let  him  be  cursed."3 

How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  these  principles 
with  those  which  govern  any  civilised  society 
whatever  in  our  days?  To  pretend  to  enter  into 
a  fundamental  agreement  with  such  an  organisa- 
tion, simply  under  the  condition  that  its  Head 
should  endeavour  to  make  some  concessions  regard- 

1  Quapropter  nemo  dicere  praesumat  ...  ad  optimam  socie- 
tatis  publicae  rationem  necessariam  esse  civilis  Reipublicae 
ab  Ecclesia  separationem  ita  ut  imperio  negetur  ius  et 
officium  coercendi  Sanctis  pcenis  violatores  Catholicae  relig- 
ionis.  .  .  . 

a  Si  quis  dixerit  a  Christo  Domino  et  Salvatore  nostro  Ecclesiae 
suae  collatam  tantam  fuisse  potestatem  dirigendi  per  consilia 
et  suasiones,  non  vero  etiam  iubendi  per  leges,  ac  devios  con- 
tumacesque  exteriori  judicio  ac  salubribus  pcenis  coercendi  atque 
cogendi,  anathema  sit. 

3  Si  quis  dixerit  leges  Ecclesiae  vim  obligandi  non  habere  nisi 
quatenus  civilis  potestatis  sanctione  firmentur  .  .  .  anathema 
sit. 
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ing  the  lost  temporal  power,  is  to  pretend  an 
absurd  and  impossible  thing.1 

No  less  inopportune  would  be  the  scheme  which 
has  often  been  suggested,  of  a  concordat.  The 
concordats  belong  to  a  past  time.  Substantially, 
they  were  agreements  between  a  pope  and  a 
prince,  by  means  of  which  the  pope,  in  compensa- 
tion for  certain  advantages  secured  to  himself  and 
his  clergy,  assumed  the  obligation  to  wield  in 
the  interest  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  prince, 
that  most  powerful  instrument  of  civil  discipline 
that  has  ever  been  discovered,  the  machinery 
of  religious  organisation.  The  concordats  are, 
by  nature,  similar  to  those  treaties  in  which 
the  princes  freely  divided  countries  among 
themselves,  without  any  consultation  of  their 
populations. 

One  of  the  most  typical  examples  of  these 
concordats  is  the  one  concluded  between 
Pius  VII.  and  Napoleon  I.,  by  which  the 
church  in  France  has  been  ruled  down  to  our 
day;  but  verily  it  is  not  a  good  example  to 
follow,  as  to  me  it  does  not  seem  at  all  de- 
sirable that  a  church  should  be  merely  a 
dependent    of    the    State,    its    ministers    func- 


1  But  we  need  not  at  the  same  time  forget,  that  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  for  that  matter  all  the  others  too,  in  practice  puts 
a  good  bit  of  water  in  its  wine ;  and  many  of  the  affirmations  that 
are  written  in  its  books  are  easily  obliterated  or  forgotten,  in  the 
application,  when  this  would  be  too  much  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 
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tionaries,  when  not  absolute  servants,  of  the 
Government. x 

1  What  then  are  the  methods  which  the  Italian 
Government  should  propose  to  itself  to  follow, 
in  its  attitude  towards  the  Catholic  Church? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  openly  and 
energetically  combat  and  repress  all  the  idiotisms 
dealing  with  the  killing  of  country  and  liberty  by 
the  Church;  that  it  should  respect  the  priests, 
whatever  be  their  rank  in  the  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy, as  long  as  they  do  their  duty;  and  that  it 
should,  without  hesitation,  put  them  back  into 
their  places  the  moment  they  violate  this  duty  or 
pass  the  confines  of  the  field  assigned  to  their 
operations. 

Nor  need  the  Italian  Government  fear  that 
conduct  of  this  kind  will  result  in  much  trouble 
with  the  Church.  History  demonstrates  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  understands  how  to  yield, 
when  it  can  do  nothing  less.  The  English  Catho- 
lics ultimately  fell  into  a  passion  with  the  clerical 
press  in  Rome  for  its  language  in  regard  to  the 
Boer  War;  they  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
let  Cardinal  Rampolla  know,  and  through  him 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  that  they  were,  first  of 
all,  English,  and  then,  Catholics.  The  Cardinal 
did  not  prove  hard  of  hearing,  caught  the  flying 
antiphony,   and  the  press,  that  was  dependent 

1  As  is  known,  France  lately  has  forsworn  the  Concordat,  and 
has  proclaimed  the  separation  of  Church  and   State.     (Note 
to  third  edition.) 
19 
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on  him,  hastened  to  change  its  tone.  This  too, 
though  on  that  occasion,  the  clerical  press,  ac- 
cording to  my  point  of  view,  was  in  the  right  of  it ! 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  Land  League  in 
Ireland  had  become  a  centre  of  fomentation  for 
incendiarism  and  assassination,  the  Pope  thought 
it  his  duty — and  he  was  in  the  right  this  time,  too, 
— to  put  forth  a  Bull  by  which  all  the  members 
of  this  famous  association  were  to  be  excommuni- 
cated. But  this  Bull,  which  was  promulgated 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  remained  a  dead 
letter  in  Ireland;  and  why?  Because  the  popula- 
tion, which  openly  favoured  the  Land  League, 
hastened  to  inform  its  parish  priests,  these  in  turn 
referring  it  to  their  bishops,  that  if  this  Bull 
should  be  promulgated  in  Ireland  the  population 
would  discontinue  those  subsidies  and  oblations 
upon  which  the  clergy  lived.  The  bishops  re- 
spectfully repeated  this  same  notice  to  the  Vat- 
ican, and  the  Bull  remained,  as  I  have  said,  a 
dead  letter. 

For  some  time  now,  we  have  been  looking  on  at 
a  raging  conflict  between  the  religious  congrega- 
tions and  the  government  in  France.  And  what 
attitude  is  taken  by  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity? On  the  whole,  it  is  so  forgiving  as  to  surprise 
even  the  most  orthodox  Catholics. 

This,  and  a  hundred  other  such  examples  which 
I  might  cite,  makes  one  aware  that  the  Curia 
Romana  when  it  is  confronted  by  a  government 
conscious  of  its  own  rights,  and  resolved  to  main- 
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tain  them  with  the  most  energetic  measures, 
suddenly  becomes  prudent,  and,  either  for  love 
of  peace  or  in  fear  of  worse,  scolds,  but  resigns 
itself. 

As  a  first  step  towards  the  guardianship  of  its 
rights,  the  government  should  make  it  clearly 
understood,  and  should  prove  by  its  deeds,  that 
its  placet  for  the  parish  priests,  and  its  exequatur 
for  the  bishops,  are  not  perpetual  and  unassailable, 
but  may  be  revoked.  A  few  practical  examples 
would  not  fail  of  producing  a  salutary  effect  upon 
the  attitude  and  conduct  of  the  whole  clergy. 

Besides  this,  the  government  should  completely 
abandon  that  stupid  policy,  in  pursuance  of  which, 
it  has  heretofore  avoided  paying  any  attention 
to  the  ecclesiastical  organisation;  this  is  by  no 
means  a  "business  of  priests,"  as  many  believe, 
but  has  a  vital  importance.  Italy  is  covered  with 
a  complete  network  of  bishoprics.  France,  which 
has  a  population  of  about  forty  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, has  eighty-nine  bishops,  which  number 
suffices  to  the  needs  of  the  population;  Italy, 
inferior  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  much 
poorer,  maintains  the  luxury  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  bishoprics. 

It  is  not  an  occasion  for  persecuting  a  few. 
Those  who  are  now  in  possession  of  a  bishop's 
seat  should  be  left  to  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of 
it  to  the  end  of  their  days;  but  it  should  be  pro- 
vided by  law  (and  this  should  have  been  done 
long  ago),  that,  as  the  actual  occupant  died  off, 
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at  least  two  hundred  of  these  seats  should  be 
suppressed,  and  their  revenues  be  devoted,  in 
part  to  assisting  the  poorest  of  the  clergy,  and 
in  part  to  promoting  popular  instruction  and 
education. 

Besides  this,  the  government,  before  giving 
its  placet,  should  inform  itself  as  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  plane  of  the  person  proposed 
for  a  parish.  The  office  of  a  parish  priest  is  a 
most  important  one;  whilst  the  world  remains  as 
it  is,  the  moral  and  political  influence  of  the  spirit- 
ual head  of  a  small  community  will  always  be  of 
the  greatest;  and  his  office  is  just  so  much  the 
more  important  as  it  is  alive.  Now,  does  it  not 
appear  strange  to  you,  that  a  government,  which 
will  not  give  a  permit  to  any  one  to  go  cure  a  mule, 
an  ass,  or  a  cow,  without  having  first  assured  itself 
that  the  man  had  gone  through  all  the  studies 
prescribed  by  the  regulations  to  fit  him  to  be  a 
veterinary — that  this  same  government,  shutting 
its  eyes  to  everything,  should  consign  the  direction 
of  a  parish  into  the  hands  of  the  first-comer  who 
presents  himself,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
make  the  least  investigation  into  his  conduct  or 
his  capacity? 

It  was  a  great  mistake  to  have  abolished  the 
theological  faculty  in  the  royal  universities;  it 
should  be  re-established  at  once,  naturally  with 
modern  aims,  and  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
science.  And  if  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  exact 
that  all  priests,  before  becoming  parish  priests, 
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should  have  received  a  diploma  from  the  faculty, 
certainly  it  would  be  no  exorbitant  demand  to 
insist  that  they  should  have  at  least  gone  through 
the  Lycee  courses,  seeing  that  the  Lycee  diploma, 
or  the  diploma  from  a  technical  institute,  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  take  possession  of  offices  of  far 
minor  importance;  and  it  might  possibly  be  also 
insisted  upon  that  they  should  have  attended  the 
courses  of  the  above  named  faculty,  for  a  while, 
at  least. 

I  insist  upon  this  point,  a  certain  necessary  cul- 
ture of  the  clergy,  because  I  maintain  that  a  truly 
cultured  clergy  would  never  follow  fanatically  those 
who  rule  at  the  Vatican.  Youths  who  had  had  a 
bath  of  culture  in  a  modern  university,  were  they 
priests  or  not,  could  never  more  be  so  fanatical, 
so  obstinately  impervious  to  the  spirit  of  modern 
civilisation,  as  are  some  of  those  rough  peasants 
who  actually  come,  by  summary  procedure,  to 
be  consecrated  as  priests,  and  later  nominated 
for  parish  priests.  Wherever  the  light  of  science 
enters,  fanaticism  disappears;  science  is  modern, 
fanaticism  is  mediaeval;  diffuse  science  and  you 
will  destroy  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  fine — and  this  is  one  of  my  favourite  argu- 
ments, of  which  I  often  make  use,  and  I  have 
satisfaction  in  saying  that  I  have  always  found 
every  one  to  whom  I  have  presented  it,  in  sym- 
pathy with  it — there  is  another  remedy,  which  I 
would  call  the  sovereign  remedy.  What  is  needed 
is  to  apply  the  great  formula  divulgated  by  that 
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great  statesman,  Camillo  Cavour :  "A  free  Church 
in  a  free  State."1  But  it  must  be  applied  in  all  its 
amplitude ;  it  is  necessary  that  not  only  the  State 
should  be  free,  but  that  the  Church  should  be  free 
too.  An  organism  may  be  tyrannical  either  by 
external  oppression,  or  else  by  its  constitution  and 
its  internal  conditions.  By  its  constitution  and  its 
internal  conditions,  the  Catholic  Church  of  our 
day,  far  from  being  free,  is  one  of  the  most  settled 
despotisms  there  has  ever  been  in  this  world. 
Authority  proceeds  from  the  Pope  to  the  bishops, 
from  the  bishops  to  the  clergy;  it  is  an  army 
governed  by  the  most  rigorous  discipline,  so  much 
the  more  efficacious,  in  that  it  does  not  only 
concern  itself  with  external  discipline,  but  also 
with  a  discipline  that  penetrates,  as  it  were,  into 
the  very  mazes  of  the  brain  and  into  the  abysms 
of  the  spirit. 

How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  talk  of  a  free  Church 
in  a  free  State,  when  right  in  the  midst  of 
the  State  is  encamped  an  absolute  and  hostile 
despotism? 

In  order  that  the  formula  of  Camillo  Cavour 
should  have  a  complete  and  honest  application, 
it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  Church  should  be 
free;  and  this  will  never  happen  whilst  all  power 
comes  from  above,  whilst  the  people  are  completely 

1  Of  late  certain  members  of  the  Right,  as  Di  Rudini  and 
Luzzatti,  have  discovered  a  formula  still  clearer:  "A  free  Church 
in  a  sovereign  State!"  a  formula  which  I  should  like  to  improve 
still  further,  in  this  fashion:  "Free  religious  associations  in  a 
sovereign  State."     (Note  to  third  edition.) 
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excluded  from  the  government  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  need  to  think 
up  grandiose  projects  never  before  heard  of;  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  restoring  to  the  light  of  day 
that  which  centuries  of  slavery  have  hidden  and 
obliterated.  It  is  but  necessary  to  give  back 
to  the  people  that  portion  of  action  and  influence  in 
the  government  of  the  Church,  which  it  possessed 
for  many  centuries,  and  in  the  best  days  of  the 
Church  itself. 

Every  one  knows  that  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
many  places,  even  in  days  not  so  far  removed 
from  ourselves,  the  election  of  the  parish  priests 
was  not  left  absolutely  in  the  bishop's  hands, 
as  happens  to-day.  The  bishop  was  obliged  to 
proceed  in  this  matter  in  unison  with  the  popula- 
tion. Generally,  the  administration  of  the  parish 
proposed  three  names  from  which  the  bishop 
selected  the  candidate;  or  the  three  were  pro- 
posed by  the  bishop,  and  the  choice  was  made  by 
the  parishioners.  This  being,  in  substance,  the 
practice.,  episcopal  authority  and  public  opinion 
proceeded  in  perfect  harmony  to  nominate  the 
incumbent  for  the  parish. 

Italian  parishes  are  all  furnished,  some  more 
largely  and  others  less  so,  with  an  ecclesiastical 
patrimony.  This  patrimony  evidently  does  not 
belong  to  the  parish  priest,  but  to  the  parochial 
congregation.  Now,  according  to  the  most  ele- 
mentary principles  of  Rights  to-day,  it  is  absurd  to 
assume  that  the  owner  of  certain  goods  should 
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be  allowed  no  voice  in  the  matter,  when  it  con- 
cerns the  conferring  of  these  goods,  and  their  en- 
joyment, upon  any  one  whatsoever. 

According  then  to  their  Rights,  and  according 
to  history,  the  parishioners  can,  and  should,  inter- 
vene, in  the  nomination  of  the  parish  priest. 

A  few  parishes  have  frequently  attempted  to 
revindicate  their  rights  in  this  direction;  but  the 
Liberals  of  the  Italian  Government — and  gen- 
erally, I  regret  to  say,  with  the  support  of  the 
Liberal  press — have  been  content  to  turn  the 
matter  into  ridicule  as  "priests'  business,"  and, 
under  the  pretext  of  avoiding  disorders,  have 
always  finished  by  sending  the  Royal  Carabineers 
to  install  in  the  parish  the  choice  of  the  Bishop. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more 
blinded  policy.  A  liberal  and  conscientious  gov- 
ernment should  have  encouraged  in  all  ways  this 
popular  resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  the  bishops. 

I  have  consulted  with  eminent  Italian  juris- 
consults who  have  assured  me  that  no  law  has 
cut  off  or  suppressed  the  primordial  right  of  the 
parishioners  to  intervene  in  the  nomination  of 
their  parish  priests.  If  a  case  of  this  kind  were 
taken  up  to  the  courts,  it  would  end  in  the  com- 
plete revindication  of  the  people's  right. 

A  simple  provision  is  under  consideration,  then, 
and  one  that  is  relatively  easy  of  application. 
But  its  consequences  would  be  of  transcendent 
importance  to  the  entire  organism  of  the  Church 
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and  of  religion  itself.  In  this  way,  the  sword  of 
the  Vatican  would  be  shivered,  and  close  to  the 
handle  at  that.  The  Vatican  could  nominate  at 
pleasure  the  bishops;  but  there  its  absolute  power 
would  be  arrested.  The  bishops,  on  account  of 
the  nomination  of  the  parish  priest,  would  be 
obliged  to  act  in  unison  with  the  people,  and  would 
no  longer  have  that  absolute  power  over  their 
clergy,  which,  in  the  better  days  of  the  Church, 
they  would  have  never  dreamed  of  exerting,  and 
which  is  solely  the  fruit  of  that  state  of  impotence 
and  servitude  to  which  the  lower  clergy,  together 
with  the  people,  has  been  reduced  for  many 
centuries. 

The  bishops  could  do  no  less  than  propose 
ministers  acceptable  to  the  people  for  the  office 
of  parish  priest;  and  these,  far  from  combating, 
as  they  now  do,  the  institutions  and  the  ideals  of 
the  nation,  would  find  themselves  in  profound 
sympathy  with  the  sentiments  of  the  flock  con- 
fided to  them.  In  a  short  time  Italy,  too,  would 
have  a  national  and  patriotic  clergy;  her  religious 
organisation  would  no  longer  be  a  canker  in  the 
heart  of  the  political  organisation,  but  a  force  of 
the  first  order,  inspired  by  the  laws  of  progress,  for 
the  good  of  the  country. 

Thus  modified  in  the  sense  of  greater  liberty, 
and  the  organisation  of  the  Church  conducted 
back  to  its  best  days,  its  action  would  then  be, 
by  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  more  conformable 
to  the  times,  more  loyal  to  those  popular  principles, 
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and  in  the  end,  it  might  even  be  penetrated  by 
their  potent  influence  by  means  of  the  popularly 
elected  parish  priests.  And  in  this  sense,  the 
Church  has  everything  to  gain,  and  nothing  to 
lose. 

Here  in  Italy,  as  in  Germany  and  elsewhere, 
there  is  a  party,  well  enough  organised,  that  calls 
itself  the  Democratic  Christian  party.  If  the 
words  have  any  signification,  we  must  presume 
that  this  party  wishes  to  make  the  Church  demo- 
cratic and  a  friend  to  the  people.  Now,  if  they 
are  truly  convinced  of  that  which  they  affirm,  the 
heads  of  this  party  should,  at  the  very  start, 
endeavour  to  render  the  organism  of  the  Church 
as  democratic  as  possible;  because  it  is  absurd  to 
believe  you  can  pursue  democratic  ideals  with  an 
organisation  that  is  profoundly  oligarchical,  not 
to  say  despotic.  But  this  democratic  organisation 
will  never  obtain  whilst  the  names  of  all  the 
functionaries  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  are 
handed  down  from  above,  and  whilst  it  is  abso- 
lutely forbidden  to  the  people  to  have  any  partici- 
pation in  the  matter. J 

1  That  movement  for  independence  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Christian  Democracy  in  the  field  of  its  discipline  and  practical 
tendencies,  is  to  be  found  also,  and  even  more  active,  in  the  field 
of  faith  and  religious  thought  of  the  so-called  Modernismo. 
The  Vatican  combats  it  with  drawn  sword,  and  persecutes  its 
followers  with  small  Christian  charity,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  such  efforts  will  prove  useless  and  sterile.  The  movement  is 
deep,  and  not  confined  to  Italy,  but  extends  throughout  the 
Catholic  world.  All  the  press,  all  enlightened  public  opinion,  all 
liberal  governments,  owe  it  the  warmest  support.     It  represents 
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I  make  no  excuse  for  having  engaged  you  so 
long  with  this  argument.  In  the  United  States,' 
we  all  of  us  of  whatsoever  creed,  believers  and 
unbelievers,  are  profoundly  convinced  that  there 
are  few  things  so  important  for  the  peaceful  and 
orderly  development  of  civil  life  as  a  good, 
enlightened,  and  modern  religious  organisation. 

in  the  Catholic  world,  what  the  Renaissance  did  in  the  Italian. 
It  is  the  sign  of  liberty,  of  civilisation;  the  prelude  to  a  more 
beautiful,  more  vast,  and  more  human  religious  future.  {Note  to 
third  edition.) 


SIXTEENTH  LETTER 

THE   POLITICAL  ORGANISATION 

Rome 

My  dear  Friends: 

I  have  insisted  for  so  long — perhaps  you  are 
thinking  too  long — upon  the  administrative  and 
political  imperfections  of  the  Italian  Government, 
that  I  do  not  doubt  you  will  be  curious  to  know 
now  in  what  fashion  the  men  of  the  Italian 
Government  are  chosen;  or,  I  might  better  say, 
recruited.  I  am  well  content  to  answer  you  on 
this  point,  and  so  much  the  more  so,  that  it  will 
serve  us  as  a  means  of  together  examining  into 
the  various  mechanisms  through  which  Italian 
political  life  exemplifies  itself;  but,  because  you 
cannot  easily  gain  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
idea  of  it,  you  must  permit  me  to  note  likewise,  in 
a  few  words,  in  what  fashion  the  political  machine 
functions  with  us.  In  this  way  the  contrast  will 
be  made  obvious  and  more  clear. 

The  founders  of  our  independence,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  were  the  authors  of  our  constitution, 
were  no  great  professors  of  law,  nor  celebrated 
jurists.  From  Washington  to  Hamilton  and 
Franklin,  they  were  indubitably  men  of  talent; 
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but,  fortunately  for  us,  they  were  men  of  common 
sense,  practical  men,  men  of  experience.  In 
forming  the  constitution  of  the  new  nation  to 
which  was  reserved  such  a  glorious  future,  they 
were  not  inspired  by,  nor  did  they  seek  to  imitate, 
as  professors  and  jurists  always  do,  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  other  states  of  their  day,  or  those 
of  the  great  empires  of  ancient  days.  They  had 
before  them  a  Republic,  proud  of  having  con- 
quered its  independence  from  the  most  power- 
ful nation  of  the  world,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
most  humble  as  far  as  concerned  its  wealth  and 
its  population;  because  the  population  of  these 
thirteen  little  States,  which  were  the  original 
nucleus  of  the  population  of  the  modern  United 
States,  did  not  reach  three  million  inhabitants. 
In  these  circumstances — and  may  their  memory 
ever  be  blessed  for  this ! — they  took  their  inspira- 
tion from  the  teachings  of  daily  experience  solely 
and  formed  a  constitution,  which  from  A  to  Z 
is  modelled  on  the  statutes  of  those  commercial 
or  industrial  societies,  which  they  daily  saw  in 
operation.  By  our  constitution,  the  citizens,  who 
become,  as  it  were,  the  share-holders  of  our  great 
national  society,  elect  a  President;  and  this  Presi- 
dent nominates,  on  his  own  responsibility,  ad- 
ministrators, who  are  called  Secretaries  of  the 
different  Departments  or  Ministers. 

This  is,  so  to  speak,  the  kernel,  or,  if  you  prefer, 
the  spinal  vertebrae,  of  our  constitutional  system; 
and  it  has  proven  itself  most  adaptable,  practically, 
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to  the  greatest  confederation  of  States  upon 
which  the  eye  of  History  has  ever  rested,  and  I 
say  it  with  joy  and  pride;  a  practical  and  simple 
system,  and  I  think  I  may  add,  without  the  least 
shadow  of  Chauvinism,  one  superior  to  all  the 
political  systems  of  Europe. 

For  the  Presidency,  naturally,  various  candi- 
dates of  various  parties  come  to  the  fore;  but  as 
the  election  is  confided  into  the  hands  of  the  whole 
people,  each  party  seeks  to  present  as  its  candi- 
date, a  man  who  has  truly  superior  qualities,  and 
who  is  beloved  and  illustrious  for  services  he 
has  already  rendered  to  the  community.  In  this 
way  the  election  of  a  President  to  some  degree 
passes  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  parties,  and  is 
principally  determined  by  the  personal  strength 
of  the  candidate ;  and  this  much  is  true,  that  in  the 
list  of  our  Presidents,  not  such  a  short  one  either, 
there  are  very  few  men  of  absolutely  mediocre 
ability  to  be  found. 

Once  elected,  the  President  is  solely  and  ab- 
solutely responsible  for  the  Administration;  be- 
cause to  him  alone  it  appertains  to  call  strong 
and  expert  men  to  be  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments.  These  heads,  which  have  the 
title  of  Secretary  (Secretary  of  War,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Secretary  of  State,  etc),  form 
what  in  other  constitutions  pass  under  the  name 
of  Ministries.  But,  unlike  the  Ministers,  these 
Secretaries  have  no  relations  with  Parliament,  or 
Congress;   they  only  attend   to   the  administra- 
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tion;  and  the  President  is  responsible  for  their 
work. 

As  you  see,  the  organisation  is  similar  to  that 
of  a  great  commercial  corporation,  in  which  the 
share-holders  elect  a  president  or  general  director, 
and  leave  it  to  him  to  name  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments. 

This,  in  substance,  is  the  skeleton  of  our  political 
regimen.  Around  our  President  and  the  Adminis- 
tration, we  also  have  the  usual  surroundings  of 
Representatives  and  Senators,  with  powers  more  or 
less  similar  to  those  of  the  Deputies  and  Senators 
of  other  countries.  But  that  which  constitutes 
the  characteristic  of  our  scheme  of  government, 
and  differentiates  it  from  those  of  all  other  free 
countries,  consists  in  this  election  of  the  President 
directly  by  the  people,  and  in  this  choice  of  all  the 
heads  of  the  public  service,  the  Ministers  in  fact, 
by  the  President. 

Among  students  of  Constitutional  Law,  there 
has  been  a  dispute  for  a  long  time  as  to  whether 
our  system  is  the  best,  or  that  wherein  the  political 
ministers  are  directly  represented  in  Parliament. 
But  I  believe  the  reason  the  students  continue  to 
discuss  these  things  is  simply  because  they  are  not 
sufficiently  well-informed  on  our  American  system. 
If  they  did  understand  it,  they  would  all  be  per- 
suaded by  this  time,  just  as  I  myself  have  been 
able  to  see  and  have  tangible  proof,  in  these  years 
that  I  have  lived  in  Europe,  that  our  system  is 
far  preferable. 
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It  is  preferable  especially  for  two  reasons;  in  the 
first  place  it  presents  a  greater  stability.  The 
administration  nominated  by  the  President  is 
sure  to  remain  in  office  at  least  four  years;  if  the 
following  elections  are  favourable,  it  may  last 
another  four  years,  which  would  make  eight.  In 
any  case  there  are  four  years  assured  of  a  continu- 
ous service  with  an  absolute  harmony  of  aim.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  the  ministers  of  the  constitu- 
tional or  parliamentary  governments  there  is 
never  any  certainty  of  stability;  a  minister  may 
hold  office  for  several  years  theoretically,  but  in 
practise  he  is  doing  a  good  deal  if  he  remains  in 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  or  two;  and  even  for  this 
brief  space,  he  has  no  security,  not  even  of  months, 
because  a  vote  in  Parliament  may  change  the 
whole  situation  from  one  day  to  the  next,  and  force 
the  ministers  to  resign.  This  instability  is  of 
grave  consequence;  it  alone  is  sufficient  to  waste 
the  strongest  political  forces  and  to  fetter,  when 
it  does  not  destroy  or  render  vain,  many  of  the  best 
initiatives.  If  I  should  give  you  the  history  of  the 
various  ministries  which  have  succeeded  each 
other  in  Italy  of  late  years,  you  would  see  that  their 
work  was  reduced,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  making 
and  unmaking,  with  enormous  detriment  to  the 
public's  good;  and  this  would  not  be  the  fault  of 
any  person  in  particular,  but  the  fault  of  a  system, 
which  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  those  countries 
where,  by  tradition  and  experience,  political  parties 
are  solidly  organised  and  rigorously  disciplined. 
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The  other  superiority  in  our  American  system, 
at  which  I  hinted  presents  still  greater  advantages. 
As  our  Secretaries  of  State  have  no  connection 
with  Congress,  they  cannot  intervene  there  nor 
exercise  weight  of  any  kind ;  and  as  the  President 
and  his  party  are  responsible  to  the  country  for 
a  good  issue  to  the  whole  administration,  they 
are  obliged,  in  their  own  interest,  to  select  techni- 
cal men  of  no  common  force  for  these  posts.  It 
is  of  no  consequence  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
orators ;  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  they  have 
personal  fascination  and  are  in  political  sympathy ; 
but  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  that  they  should 
be  men  of  experienced  technical  ability,  who  will 
know  how  to  organise  and  direct  to  a  good  end 
the  great  services  that  are  confided  to  them. 

With  systems  of  parliamentary  government,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  to  place  in  power  the 
men  who  have  the  greatest  influence  in  Parliament. 
This  great  influence  is  generally  gained  by  means 
of  talking,  and  as  it  is  not  the  great  organisers 
who  prevail  with  the  electors,  but  the  great 
talkers,  «so  in  Parliament  those  who  generally 
prevail  are  those  who  best  know  how  to  carry 
the  assembly  along  with  them  by  their  discourses. 
It  occasionally  happens  that  an  excellent  orator 
is  also  a  fine  administrator;  but  it  is  much  more 
rare  than  you  would  think.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  there  were  a  certain  incompatibility 
between  the  two  gifts.  The  man  accustomed  to 
direct   from   his   desk,    to   organise,    to   operate 
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rapidly  and  energetically,  would  almost  disdain  to 
throw  away  time  in  a  making  of  speeches  meant 
to  convince  those  who  should  already  be  convinced 
of  themselves,  wherever  they  had  sufficient  cap- 
acity and  were  in  a  position  to  adopt  his  point 
of  view.  The  orator,  on  the  other  hand,  accus- 
tomed to  the  triumphs  of  words,  and  to  their 
sweetness,  would  almost  think  he  was  belittling 
himself,  if  he  had  to  shut  himself  into  his  office 
and  waste  his  time  in  the  minutiae  of  adminis- 
tration. 

For  the  rest,  however  things  may  be  theoretic- 
ally, it  is  certain  that  in  practice,  the  public  service 
is  badly  executed  by  putting  at  its  head  men  of 
great  parliamentary  influence  rather  than  men  of 
experience.  It  very  often  happens  that  at  the 
head  of  a  great  department  is  put  some  big  poli- 
tical man,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  details  of 
the  service.  If  he  be  a  clever  man,  in  a  short  time 
he  could  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  ad- 
ministration and  its  machinery;  but,  besides  that 
the  business  of  politics  and  that  the  necessity  of 
keeping  himself  in  contact  with  the  deputies  and 
the  electors  divide  and  dissipate  a  great  part 
of  his  activity,  generally,  the  opportunity  is 
denied  him,  because  when  he  least  expects  it, 
a  crisis  throws  him  out  of  his  seat. 

We  have  then  with  the  two  opposing  systems 
two  opposing  orders  of  consequences.  With  us 
we  have,  practically,  a  certainty  of  seeing  the 
greater  administrative  services  confided  to  techni- 
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cal  men  of  no  common  worth,  and  of  great  ex- 
perience. With  the  parliamentary  system  we 
almost  always  will  find  at  the  head  of  the  great 
services,  brilliant  men,  not  infrequently  executive, 
but  very  frequently  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
department  they  have  to  direct.  In  the  second 
place,  our  system  gives  an  administration  which 
may  have  many  defects,  but  which  has  the  tremen- 
dous advantage  of  stability;  which  can  tranquilly 
plan  out  a  complete  series  of  works,  and  has  the 
time  to  carry  them  out  orderly  and  systematically. 
With  the  parliamentary  system,  the  ministers 
remain  in,  usually,  but  little  time,  and  even  during 
this  space  they  have  no  security  for  the  morrow, 
so  that  their  work  can  amount  to  nothing,  or  at 
best  be  but  confused,  with  great  discrepancies;  in 
short,  just  the  opposite  of  what  a  good  and  wise 
administration  should  be. 

Theoretically,  we  have  a  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment in  Italy,  in  which  the  Ministers  should  be 
nominated  by  the  King,  and  also  chosen  outside 
of  the  political  circles,  and  from  men  of  proven 
capacity;  practically,  we  have  a  Parliamentary 
Government,  in  which  the  deputies  make  and 
unmake  the  ministers. 

This  situation  which  in  itself  presents  grave 
inconveniences,  as  I  have  already  designated,  is 
aggravated  still  more  by  the  condition  at  which 
the  parties  have  arrived. 

For  many  years  the  parties  in  the  Italian  Parlia- 
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ment  have  not  had  a  shred  of  organisation;  with 
the  exception  of  the  Socialist  party,  it  might  be 
said  that  no  political  parties  are  any  more  to  be 
found  in  the  Italian  Parliament;  only  personal 
parties.  A  few  heads  are  there,  each  one  of 
which  gathers  around  itself  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  deputies ;  these  heads  indulge  in  certain 
choreographic  exercises  on  the  political  stage,  as  it 
were;  they  take  a  few  steps  to  the  front,  then  to 
the  back,  then  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  capers,  evolutions,  and  combina- 
tions, and  in  each  of  these  movements  each  head  is 
rapidly  followed  and  imitated  by  its  train.  The 
spectacle  is  not  without  attraction  from  the  choreo- 
graphic point  of  view ;  and  the  applause  is  given, 
naturally,  to  the  best  artist ! 

Some  little  organisation  was  still  in  force  up  to 
1876,  that  is,  while  the  so-called  party  of  the 
Right  was  in  power.  There  were  profound  dis- 
parities and  no  slight  divergencies  even  in  the 
bosom  of  this  party;  but,  it  may  be  said,  that  on 
the  whole,  the  party  was  held  together  by  the 
fundamental  idea  of  a  great  central  power  that 
should  direct  the  whole  life  of  the  nation,  and 
lead  it  to  a  glorious  future.  For  the  greater  part 
the  men  of  the  Right  were  adorers  of  the  State; 
intellectual  men  themselves,  they  believed  that 
the  masses  of  their  countrymen  were  not  yet  fit 
to  govern  themselves,  but  needed  to  be  authorita- 
tively and  diligently  guided  and  disciplined. 

This  party  has  gathered  in  its  fold  men  who  were 
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truly  illustrious:  first  amongst  them,  Camillo 
Cavour,  even  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  breadth 
of  mind  of  this  statesman  overleaped  the  confines 
that  the  Right  had  assigned  to  itself;  Bettino 
Ricasoli,  Alfonso  La  Marmora,  General  Menabrea, 
Giacomo  Durando,  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  Marco 
Minghetti,  Quintino  Sella,  Giovanni  Lanza,  Silvio 
Spaventa.  They  are  all  names  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, on  which  the  most  illustrious  Parliament  in 
the  world  might  pride  itself. 

I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  of  these  men  at 
length  one  by  one,  because  they  are  truly  noble 
figures;  sympathetic,  and  such  that  they  alone 
would  suffice  to  gain  for  modern  Italy  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  nations.  Allow  me,  now  that  we  are 
on  the  subject,  to  at  least  say  a  few  words. 

Camillo  Cavour,  without  question,  was  the 
greatest  statesman  in  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  results  of  his  work  have  not  been  as 
great  as  those  from  the  work  of  Bismarck,  but  he 
had  notably  smaller  forces  at  his  disposition,  and 
the  difficulties  against  which  he  had  to  contend 
were  immensely  greater.  Without  the  work  of 
this  man,  short,  stout,  and  prematurely  bald,  but 
with  the  most  sensitive  and  refined  features  and 
a  head  with  a  wonderful  profile,  neither  the  pro- 
paganda of  Mazzini,  nor  the  victories  of  Garibaldi, 
nor  the  exceptional  courage  and  political  sense  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  could  have  sufficed  to  establish 
the  unity  of  Italy. 

His  speeches  and  his  letters  are  in  the  highest 
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degree  interesting,  and  deserve  to  be  known  out- 
side of  Italy  much  better  than  they  now  are.  I 
must  add  one  thing,  which  is  not  held  of  much 
account  here,  whilst  it  seems  to  me  very  important 
in  addition  to  all  this :  Camillo  Cavour  was  the 
sole  and  only  business  man  who  ever  sat  on  affairs, 
or,  if  you  will  allow  me  the  play  upon  words,  on  the 
business  of  Italy.  (Is  it  not  strange  that  while 
the  Italians  speak  of  "political  business,"  they 
never  take  any  care  to  put  this  business  in  the 
hands  of  a  "business  man"?)  Camillo  Cavour 
was  a  great  and  enthusiastic  agriculturist,  was  the 
organiser  of  industrial  societies,  was  a  bold  specu- 
lator, as  is  proven  by  hundreds  of  his  letters; 
in  short,  he  had  the  bump  of  business. 

For  this  reason,  it  came  about  that  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  dazzled  and  carried  away, 
or  to  be  persuaded  by  phrases  or  by  the  academies, 
but  stood  immovably  upon  the  terra  firma  of  facts. 
He  had  the  audacious  and  broad  view  which 
Genius  gives,  but  at  the  same  time,  one  that  was 
practical  and  concrete;  and  was  able  to  conceive 
of  resources  of  execution,  with  that  rapidity  of 
intuition  which  only  can  come  with  practice  in 
business.  If  a  sadly  immature  death  had  not 
ravished  him  from  Italy,  I  am  certain  that  this 
country  would  have  had  both  an  administrative 
and  a  fiscal  system  very  different  from  those  which 
now  afflict  it. 

Alfonso  La  Marmora  was  an  unfortunate  gen- 
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eral,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention, 
but  an  admirable  organiser  of  his  country's 
military  forces.  He  would  have  been  a  great 
man,  if  he  had  been  contented  with  directing  the 
ministry,  leaving  to  others  the  direction  of  the 
operations  on  the  field. 

Marco  Minghetti  was  a  man  of  great  and  varied 
knowledge,  a  fine  orator,  though  perhaps  a  little 
too  academic,  smooth,  and  polished  for  our  times 
and  for  our  tastes.  A  minister  profoundly  de- 
voted to  his  King  and  his  country,  but  at  mo- 
ments, somewhat  inferior  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  stirring  times.  The  facts  which  he  himself 
recounts  in  his  Memoirs,  whilst  they  place  him  in 
the  highest  rank  as  an  example  of  devotion  to  his 
ideals,  at  the  same  time  demonstrate  his  inferiority 
as  a  statesman. 

It  is  generally  believed  in  Italy,  that  in  1864, 
when  the  great  tumults  arose  in  Turin,  occasioned 
by  the  sudden  and  at  first  constantly  denied 
transfer  of  the  capital  to  Florence,  that,  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.,  himself  dismissed  his  ministers; 
thus,  with  one  stroke  of  his  pen,  regaining  that 
popularity  which  he  had  run  great  risk  of  losing. 

But  the  facts  really  happened  quite  otherwise. 
In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  uprisings  and  of  the 
blood  shed  by  the  unarmed  citizens,  the  ministry, 
presided  over  by  Minghetti,  thought  it  should 
present  its  resignation  to  the  King;  which  the 
King,  not  without  great  hesitation,  ended  by  ac- 
cepting.    This  step  having  been  taken,  Minghetti, 
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sacrificing  his  own  and  his  colleagues'  popu- 
larity, generously  decided  to  take  yet  another; 
he  telegraphed  to  the  King,  who  was  then  at 
la  Veneria, x  that  now  as  he  had  accepted  the  resig- 
nation of  the  ministry,  he  wanted  him  to  send 
a  telegram  at  once,  from  which  it  would  appear, 
that  he  himself  had  dismissed  the  ministers; 
because,  adds  Minghetti,  in  this  way  the  popular- 
ity of  the  sovereign  would  be  saved  and  even 
increased,  absolutely  separating  his  responsibility 
from  that  of  his  ministers.     And  this  was  done. 

Of  this  most  signal  and  rare  example  of  devotion 
nothing  ever  leaked  out  until  the  Memoirs  of 
Minghetti  were  published  some  years  after  his 
death. 

This  fact  is  little  known  even  among  cultivated 
Italians.  It  has  happened  many  times  to  me  to 
tell  it  to  my  Italian  friends  myself,  who  marvel 
at  it  as  something  new  and  unheard  of.  And 
here  I  will  permit  myself,  as  their  sincere  friend, 
to  somewhat  blame  these  good  friends  of  mine ;  be- 
cause they,  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  are 
so  negligent,  not  only  of  the  old  glorious  memories 
of  their  country,  but  also,  and  especially,  of  the 
facts  which  constitute  their  own  contemporaneous 
history.  With  us,  the  very  humblest  farmer 
wishes  to  know  what  has  been  done  and  said 
by  his  great  statesmen,  his  generals,  and  his 
presidents.  Of  the  Memoirs  of  General  Grant, — 
which  are  in  two  volumes  and  cost  from  thirty 

1  Royal  villa  near  Turin. 
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to  sixty  francs  a  copy,  according  to  the  binding — 
it  is  well  known  that  more  than  600,000  copies  were 
sold  in  the  United  States  within  the  first  year. 
And  of  the  work  entitled,  Twenty  Years  in  Con- 
gress, by  James  G.  Blaine  (who,  after  all,  was  not 
a  person  of  the  first  rank  in  importance),  more 
than  400,000  copies  were  sold,  at  a  price  of  fifty 
francs  a  copy.  In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  Letters  of  Camillo  Cavour,  which  form  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  most  instructive  of 
reading,  the  first  edition  of  1000  copies  is  not  yet 
exhausted,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out. 
Of  the  Memoirs  of  Minghetti,  of  which  I  was 
speaking,  I  believe  there  have  not  been  sold  more 
than  500  copies;  and  this,  though  they  are  well 
written,  and  narrate  facts  which  it  should  be 
of  importance  to  every  Italian  to  know.  This 
indifference  towards  the  things  concerning  their 
own  country,  this  extraordinary  thickness  of  the 
epidermis,  seem  very  strange  to  me  in  a  nation 
as  lively  and  intelligent  as  the  Italian;  and  it 
gives  me  much  food  for  thought. 

But  let  us  retrace  our  steps.  In  these  same 
Memoirs,  together  with  this  instance  of  heroic 
devotion  which  does  him  so  much  honour,  Min- 
ghetti calmly  recounts  another,  which  would  cause 
one  to  lose  every  particle  of  faith  in  his  ability  as 
a  statesman.  As  I  signified,  there  were  grave 
disorders  in  Turin  regarding  the  transfer  of  the 
capital  to  Florence.     This  transfer  is  impossible 
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to  justify ;  it  was  brought  about  by  Minghetti  and 
his  most  unpopular  followers ;  in  so  far  as  it  implied 
an  express  renunciation  of  the  occupation  of  Rome 
— and  as  involving  this  implication  was  it  judged 
by  the  public  opinion  of  Europe — it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  work  of  the  Minghetti  Ministry ;  but 
it  was  always  asserted  by  his  friends,  that  it  had 
been  imposed  on  him  by  Napoleon  III.,  who 
was  constrained,  by  the  internal  situation  in 
France,  to  give  this  satisfaction  to  the  clerical 
party. 

Now  it  is  absolutely  untrue  that  Napoleon  III. 
either  suggested  or  imposed  this  transfer.  It  has 
come  out  in  the  most  clear  and  explicit  way  in  the 
world,  that  this  transfer  was  first  pushed  forward, 
proposed  and  directly  suggested  by  order  of 
Minister  Minghetti ;  that  it  was  presented  through 
the  offices  of  his  envoy,  Count  Pepoli,  to  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  who  at  once  hastened  to  take  up  the  idea 
and  refer  it  to  Napoleon  III.  All  this  was  done 
under  the  direct  initiative  of  Minister  Minghetti, 
without  the  knowledge,  even,  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
himself,  who,  as  is  known,  was  infernally  enraged, 
and  strove,  in  all  ways,  even  to  the  sending  of 
his  own  especial  envoy  to  Paris,  to  free  himself 
from  the  engagement  assumed  so  stupidly  by 
his  ministers.  All  this  is  narrated,  as  I  have  said, 
with  a  candid,  you  might  say  infantile,  ingenuous- 
ness, by  Minghetti  himself,  in  his  Memoirs;  it  is 
a  proof  of  political  incapacity  that  it  would  be 
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difficult  to  surpass.  Cavour  had  been  dead 
scarcely  three  years;  his  successor  seemed  re- 
moved from  him  by  as  much  as  a  century. 

Another  head  of  the  Right,  Quintino  Sella,  no 
small  rival  of  Minghetti,  was  of  a  very  different 
nature  and  according  to  my  way  of  thinking,  of 
superior  calibre.  His  speeches  are  not  so  elegant 
and  polished  as  those  of  the  Bolognese  orator, 
but  they  are  more  direct,  and  better  supplied  with 
ideas  and  facts.  Highly  educated  in  the  natural 
sciences  and  in  engineering,  equally  learned  in 
the  classical  languages  and  history,  he  would  have 
made  an  excellent  Minister  of  Education,  or  a 
great  Minister  of  Public  Works.  But  parliamen- 
tary necessities  made  of  him  a  Minister  of  Finance, 
for  which  he  had  no  preparation  whatever.  In 
order  to  meet  the  engagements  which  the  new  State 
had  assumed,  he  exhibited  indomitable  courage 
in  the  proposing  and  applying  of  taxes,  inexorable 
firmness  in  redeeming  them.  A  courage  and 
firmness  .which  stand  greatly  to  his  credit,  es- 
pecially as  they  involved — as  he  knew  but  too 
well — the  irreparable  loss  of  his  own  popularity. 
But  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  these  were  his  only  qualifications  for  the 
post  of  Minister  of  Finance.  Of  that  foresight, 
ingenious  and  far-seeing,  with  which  the  great 
financiers  have  known  how  to  restore  exhausted 
treasuries,  and  at  the  same  time  reinvigorate  and 
promote  the  economy  of  a  country,  there  was 
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lacking  in  him,  if  I  might  dare  to  say  so,  if  not  the 
very  conception,  at  least  the  capacity. 

This  is  what  might  be  called  the  passive  side  of 
his  work.  But  on  the  active  side  there  stands  out 
in  bold  relief  his  profound  belief  in  the  high  destiny 
of  his  country,  and  the  firmness  and  political 
tact  with  which  he  co-operated  in  the  perfecting 
of  Italian  unity  by  the  occupation  of  Rome.  Amid 
the  vacillations  of  his  colleagues  it  may  be  said 
that  he  alone  stood  firm  and  resolute  in  the  de- 
sire that  the  government  should  take  advantage 
of  the  occasion  which  presented  itself  in  1870, 
and  should  plant  the  tricoloured  pennant  on  the 
Campidoglio. 

Spaventa,  Ricasoli,  and  d'Azeglio  are  all  figures 
of  statesmen  notable  for  wisdom  and  abnegation. 

Whilst  the  Right  maintained  itself  in  power,  the 
Left,  otherwise  the  party  of  opposition,  showed 
itself  sufficiently  well  organised.  But  this  party 
had  no  real  organisation  outside  of  the  one  idea : 
opposition  to  the  Right.  When  the  latter  fell 
in  1876,  and  the  Left  came  into  power,  that  decay 
was  not  long  in  appearing,  which  the  lack  of  a 
common  and  organic  programme  renders  inevitable 
and  imminent. 

There  commenced  then  that  confused  mass  of 
groups,  grouplets,  and  sub-groups;  parties  with 
one,  two,  and  five  heads;  in  short,  that  disorder 
which  has  been  too  often  suggestive  of  Spain. 
Examples  are  not  rare  of  men,  who,  after  having 
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served  in  the  same  cabinet,  later  became  fierce 
opponents  of  each  other.  The  political  combat 
transferred  from  the  arena  of  ideas  and  of  plat- 
forms (although  there  was  always  an  attempt  to 
retain  the  semblance  of  these)  became  a  combat 
between  individuals;  consequently,  a  heated  one, 
and  at  the  same  time  vacuous,  and  frequently 
scandalous. 

The  men  who  were  prominent  during  this  period 
Depretis,  Nicotera,  Baccarini,  Crispi,  had  all  of 
them,  more  or  less,  qualities  and  defects;  but  as 
statesmen  they  proved  themselves  absolutely  in- 
ferior to  those  who  had  been  in  power  under  the 
Right.  The  party  which  had  aimed  to  restore  and 
repair,  on  the  whole  did  nothing  but  disperse  and 
complicate.  Unhappily  it  essayed  an  abolition 
of  the  vigorous  policy;  this  resolved  itself  into 
a  humbug,  for  which  the  country  had  to  pay  some 
hundreds  of  millions.  It  was  this  party  which, 
whilst  it  disdained  to  co-operate  with  England  in 
the  occupation  of  Egypt,  later  hastened  to  shed 
blood  and  farthings  on  the  burning  sands  of 
Massowah.  It  was  this  one  that  carried  up  the 
national  debt  from  less  than  a  thousand  millions 
to  more  than  sixteen  hundred,  without  the  more 
important  of  the  public  services  being  sensibly 
improved  thereby. 

The  Right  also  counted  in  its  files  a  number  of 
revolutionists  who  had  conspired  and  fought; 
but  the  great  majority  of  its  members  were  new 
people,  who  had  accepted  with  enthusiasm  the 
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new  order  of  things,  and  had  a  certain  amount  of 
practical  experience  of  business  and  administrative 
affairs.  The  heads  of  the  Left,  on  the  contrary, 
belonged,  almost  all  of  them,  to  the  Revolutionary- 
party;  they  were  men  who  had  conspired  and 
fought,  but  by  the  circumstances  of  their  life 
and  even  the  nature  of  their  temperament,  had 
never  had  much  experience  in  administration. 
And  as  politics  is,  after  all,  for  a  great  part,  a 
matter  of  administration,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  results  of  the  government  by  the  Left  were  on 
the  whole  disastrous.  Because  the  country  has 
not  only  not  received  sufficient  advantages  to 
compensate  it  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  excess 
that  it  was  constrained  to  pay  in  to  the  treasury 
every  year,  but — and  this  is  the  most  serious 
consequence — its  faith  in  its  government  and  in  its 
Parliament  has  suffered  diminution.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  which  explain  the  diffusion  through- 
out the  country,  even  now  when  the  economic 
conditions  are  so  much  improved,  of  a  sentiment 
of  poverty  and  of  discomfort,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
gress and  reinforcement  of  the  extra-constitu- 
tional parties. 

I  have  expressly  stated  that  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons,  inasmuch  as  there  are  evidently  others. 
The  first  reason  for  the  disorganisation  of  parties 
in  Parliament,  and  for  all  the  sad  consequences 
flowing  therefrom,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  complete 
political   disorganisation    of    the    country.     Any 
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American  who  comes  here  and  studies  the  political 
movement  of  new  Italy,  can  only  pass  from  one 
surprise  to  another.  Here  all  the  citizens  are 
interested  in  politics;  in  clubs,  in  societies,  and 
often  even  in  salons,  there  is  scarcely  anything 
else  talked  about.  In  general,  every  self-respect- 
ing Italian  spends  several  hours  of  each  day  at 
the  cafe  in  discussing  politics  until  his  breath 
fails  him.  This  one  speaks  of  the  Right,  that 
one  of  the  Left;  one  speaks  of  Republicanism  and 
another  of  Socialism;  but  if  you  question  any  one 
of  these  excited  haranguers:  "Excuse  me,  to  which 
one  of  these  parties  do  you  belong?"  you  may 
wager  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  will 
answer  you,  "I  do  not  belong  to  any  party." 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  seems  absolutely 
incomprehensible  to  us  Americans.  It  is  a  still 
more  striking  proof  of  that  lack  of  organising 
capacity,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  to  you 
several  times,  and  which  is  so  observable  in  all 
Italian  public  life.  With  us,  each  party  is  as 
firmly  organised  as  an  army;  with  its  platoons,  its 
heads,  and  sub-heads ;  with  its  districts  and  general 
headquarters;  its  special  organs,  etc.  There  is  no 
self-respecting  American  who  does  not  belong 
to  a  party,  and  generally  to  one  of  the  two  dom- 
inant ones,  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic. 
There  may  be  disadvantages  connected  with  this 
organisation,  but  it  alone  can  give  stability  and 
continuity  to  the  public  life  of  a  country;  it  alone 
can  render  it  possible  that  its  institutions  shall 
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develop  in  a  normal  and  disciplined  fashion,  and 
that  there  be  no  violent  upheavals;  it  alone  can 
prevent  it,  that  a  handful  of  men  should  get  into 
power  by  surprise;  or  that  a  party,  whose  ideas 
are  not  yet  fully  matured  in  the  public  conscience, 
can  have  an  undue  weight  in  the  public  adminis- 
tration. In  other  words,  it  is  only  organisation 
that  can  render  it  possible  for  public  life  to  have 
an  orderly  development,  by  means  of  evolution, 
rather  than  with  discrepancies  and  with  convul- 
sive motions  that  approach  to  being  revolutionary. 

Italians  in  general  have  not  yet  learned  that 
parliamentary  government  must  mean  govern- 
ment by  parties.  They  have  not  yet  taken  in 
the  fact,  that  all  those  who  wish  that  a  certain 
order  of  ideas  should  prevail  in  their  country, 
should  inscribe  themselves  on  the  rolls  of  the  party 
which  defends  and  proclaims  those  ideas.  It  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  attack  one  another; 
each  one  has  his  own  ideas,  and  maintains  them  in 
open  discussion  and  with  peaceful  propaganda. 
With  us,  when  any  one  is  enrolled  in  the  Republi- 
can party  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  he 
is  associated  in  business,  or  bound  by  chains  of 
relationship  or  friendship,  with  another  who  be- 
longs to  the  Democratic  party.  The  universal 
organisation  of  parties  does  not  by  any  means 
disturb  peaceful  convivialities. 

Above  all  it  is  important  to  remember  this  fact  of 
positive  experience — there  is  no  good  wearing  your 
throat  raw  from  morning  till  night,  in  preaching 
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your  own  ideas;  propagandism  which  is  not  or- 
ganised is  useless.  The  most  urgent  work  in 
Italy  to-day  is  political  organisation;  and  not  in 
Parliament,  but  in  the  country.  If  the  parties 
were  organised  throughout  the  country,  Parlia- 
ment would  then  be  found  to  have  organised  itself. 
It  is  strange  that  no  politician  in  Italy  should  even 
have  thought  of  this,  which  seems  an  elementary 
truth  to  any  one  of  our  citizens.  Not  one  of 
them  has  ever  taken  it  upon  himself  to  initiate  a 
movement  of  political  organisation  in  the  country ; 
not  even  Camillo  Cavour;  though,  to  tell  the  truth, 
no  one  can  conscientiously  upbraid  the  latter  for 
this,  for  his  too  short  life  was  exhausted  by  many 
even  more  urgent  duties. 

The  Italian  citizen  thinks  he  has  abundantly 
accomplished  his  civil  and  political  duty  when  he 
has  paid  his  taxes;  satisfied  with  merely  murmur- 
ing against  the  government  which  robs  him  of  his 
farthings.  He  never  considers  for  a  moment  that 
if  he  wants  those  farthings  to  be  expended  in  the 
way  that  seems  best  to  him,  and  that  if  he  wishes 
to  see  installed  a  system  of  administration  under 
which  a  greater  portion  of  his  farthings  would 
remain  to  him,  he  has  something  still  more  to  do; 
that  is,  he  should  associate  himself  with  those  who 
think  like  him,  and  when  thus  united,  see  to  it 
that  the  deputies,  whom  they  elect,  pledge  them- 
selves to  sustain  that  order  of  ideas  and  that 
system  of  administration  which  they  approve, 
and  to  combat  any  others. 
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From  the  Alps  to  Palermo,  all  those  who  think 
more  or  less  in  this  same  manner  should  be  united 
into  an  association,  which  should  hold  periodical 
reunions  and  should  be  in  continual  touch  with  its 
branches  in  each  commune.  In  this  way,  on  all 
the  grave  questions  which  come  up  in  public  life, 
these  branches,  or  committees,  could  make  their 
unanimous  opinion  felt;  it  would  naturally  be 
impressed  upon  their  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  then  on  the  Government. 

It  is  only  thus  that  the  deputies  and  ministers 
could  clearly  perceive  and  distinctly  hear,  even 
if  they  were  a  bit  hard  of  hearing,  what  was  the 
main  tendency  of  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
each  important  problem,  and  could  then  regulate 
their  conduct  according  thereto. 

This  sort  of  an  organisation  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  supreme  necessity,  but  is  also  much  easier  of 
accomplishment  than  it  looks  at  first  glance. 
Many  Italians  with  whom  I  have  had  occasion 
to  discuss  these  ideas,  generally  finished  by 
approving  of  them,  and  by  agreeing  that  organi- 
sation would  certainly  be  a  fine  thing  and  a 
useful  one;  but  all  concluded  with  saying  it 
would  take  time,  money,  and  volition,  and  that 
they  had  neither  time  nor  will  to  mix  themselves 
up  in  political  struggles.  Just  the  same  with  us, 
too,  the  greater  number  of  citizens  has  neither 
this  time  nor  this  will;  nevertheless  the  parties 
are  firmly  organised,  as  I  said.     By  what  means? 
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The  most  simple;  if  I  and  others  of  my  way 
of  thinking,  have  neither  time  nor  will  to  mix 
ourselves  up  in  the  political  struggles,  we  can 
then  drop  a  small  monthly  subscription  into  the 
treasury  of  that  political  association  which  most 
nearly  stands  for  our  ideas.  By  means  of  these 
contributions,  which,  when  taken  altogether, 
amount  to  quite  a  goodly  sum,  the  association 
can  engage  clever,  cultivated,  eager  people  for  its 
work;  who,  being  well  remunerated,  can  devote 
their  whole  time  and  attention  to  a  constant 
development  of  the  organisation,  to  keeping  the 
committees  alive  and  multiplying  them,  to  hold- 
ing them  in  continuous  communication  with  each 
other,  and  to  promoting  all  those  manifestations 
which  are  necessary  to  the  invigorating  of  a  party 
and  to  making  its  weight  and  influence  felt  in 
public  life. 

Supposing,  just  for  instance,  that  fifty  thousand 
well-intentioned  Italians,  having  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  mix  themselves  up  in  the  daily  politi- 
cal struggle,  should  consent  to  disburse  a  small 
contribution,  suppose  we  say  a  couple  of  francs  a 
month,  towards  the  organisation  of  their  party. 
There  would  then  be  100,000  francs  a  month  which 
the  central  committee,  the  initiator  of  the  organi- 
sation, might  have  at  its  disposition.  With  this 
sum  the  wages  of  200  propagandists  could  be 
paid,  at  the  rate  of  500  francs  a  month  apiece.  I 
would  venture  to  say,  that,  with  this  salary,  active 
and  eager  men  could  be  found,  who  would  conse- 
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crate  themselves  with  zeal  and  ardour  to  their  work, 
which  offers,  besides,  moral  and  social  satisfactions. 
By  virtue  of  this  assiduous,  uninterrupted,  and 
uninterruptible  propaganda  of  organisation,  there 
would  rise  up  committees,  or  branches,  in  hun- 
dreds of  the  small  communes ;  and  the  list  of  those 
inscribed  would  soon  grow  from  50,000  to  100,000, 
or  more.  With  the  increasing  of  the  number 
inscribed,  the  resources  of  the  party  would  be 
augmented;  the  number  of  propagandists  could 
be  doubled,  and  so,  on  and  on,  until  the  whole 
country  should  be  covered  by  a  firm  and  fine 
network  of  committees,  from  whose  influence  no 
government  nor  party  could  easily  free  itself. 

The  benefits  which  the  contributors  themselves 
would  derive  from  this  most  minute  sacrifice, 
would  be  greater,  I  will  venture  to  say,  than  those 
they  now  derive  from  paying  their  taxes;  because 
an  exemplary  regularity,  an  unshakable  solidity, 
would  thus  be  insured  to  the  national  life,  and  to 
the  actions  of  all  the  public  bodies.  This  regular- 
ity and  solidity  would  facilitate  the  progress  of 
the  country  in  all  directions,  whether  intellectual, 
moral,  or  economic;  it  would  give  it  a  feeling  of 
security  in  itself  and  a  faith  in  its  future,  which  it 
is  far  from  possessing  at  present. 

Meanwhile  the  lack  of  this  organisation  is  what 
most  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  extra- 
constitutional  parties.  The  Socialist  party  does 
not,  after  all,  number,  many  adherents  (if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  it  results  from  the  official  declara- 
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tions  that  the  adherents  really  inscribed  under  this 
party  do  not  exceed  50,000  after  twelve  years  of 
propagandism)  r  but  it  is  the  only  one  that  is 
firmly  organised,  thus  almost  holding  in  its  hands 
the  government  of  the  country.  The  Constitu- 
tional Deputies,  of  the  Right  as  well  as  of  the  Left, 
feeling  that  they  have  not  any  effective  and  stable 
organisation  in  the  country  behind  them,  finding 
themselves  left  alone  to  combat,  each  in  his  own 
small  district,  the  coalesced  forces  of  the  extra- 
constitutional  parties,  feel  themselves  weak,  timid, 
and  hampered;  often  they  do  not  know  which 
direction  to  take,  labouring  under  the  uncertainty 
of  what  are  the  true  tendencies  of  public  opinion. 
And  no  less  weak  and  hampered  do  the  men  feel 
whom  they  have  put  into  power. 

As  if  this  were  not  sufficient  the  men  of  the 
Italian  Government  have  thought  of  still  another 
institution,  which  appears  to  be  purposely  de- 
signed to  make  things  easy  for  the  subversive 
parties,  or,  it  would  be  better  to  call  them  extra 
constitutional.  This  institution  is  called  the 
ballottaggio.  "What  manner  of  thing  is  that?" 
you  ask  me,  since  neither  in  England  nor  in  the 
United  States  has  any  one  ever  heard  of  this 
beautiful  institution. 

The  ballottaggio  consists  of  this:  for  instance, 
there  are  three  candidates  in  an  electoral  district, 
of  whom  one  receives  1500  votes,  another  1000,  and 

1  And  now  it  must  number  even  less.     {Note  to  third  edition.) 
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the  third  600.  The  matter  in  hand  is  to  arrange 
it  so  that  the  real  power  shall  end  by  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  one  who  has  only  received  the  600 
votes ;  it  was  for  this  object  that  the  ballottaggio 
was  invented! 

I  see  you  look  incredulous  and  you  fear  I  am 
amusing  myself  at  your  expense.  But  no,  no,  my 
friends,  things  may  appear  differently,  but  in  real- 
ity they  are  exactly  as  I  have  stated. 

In  the  United  States  and  in  England,  the  one  who 
had  received  1500  votes,  the  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  for  all  candidates,  would  be  elected 
without  anything  further,  and  would  take  his 
seat  in  Parliament.  He  would  certainly  repre- 
sent the  party  which  can  show  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  in  this  district ;  for  he  would  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  keep  himself  firmly  bound  to 
that  party,  and  to  faithfully  represent  its  ideas  and 
aspirations  in  Parliament  as  deputy,  and  eventu- 
ally, as  minister. 

In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,' — and  this  beautiful 
institution  also  has  been  copied  from  France — 
from  I  don't  know  what  puerile  inclination  to 
submit  the  problems  of  politics  to  those  of  arith- 
metic— they  have  decreed,  that  in  order  to  be 
elected,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  the  majority  of 
the  votes  cast,  but  you  must  have  a  number  of 
votes  equal  to  the  half  plus  one  of  all  the  votes; 
when  no  one  has  received  such  a  number  of  votes, 
they  proceed  to  a  second  election,  which  is  called 
election  by  ballottaggio.     And  what   happens  in 
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this  second  election?  Almost  always  it  is  like 
this :  the  one  who  received  the  smallest  number  of 
votes — in  this  particular  case,  it  would  be  the  man 
who  got  only  600  votes — may  transfer  at  his 
pleasure — we  will  not  now  investigate  for  what 
compensation,  his  votes  to  one  of  the  other  of  the 
remaining  two  candidates.  Substantially  then, 
that  actually  takes  place  which  I  asserted  to  you ; 
namely,  that  he  who  had  but  600  votes  holds 
in  his  hands  the  power  to  decide  the  election, 
because  he  can  make  either  one  of  the  other 
candidates  successful,  by  turning  over  to  him  the 
600  votes  to  add  to  his  own.  In  case  it  be  the 
first  one,  he  will  be  elected  by  2100  votes  to  1000; 
in  case  it  be  the  second,  he  will  succeed  with  1600 
votes  against  1500. 

The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  Simian  imitation  of  France,  without  ever 
taking  into  account  what  France  herself  may 
have  learned  by  experience  in  this  connection, 
constitutes  a  proof  of  great  narrow  mindedness, 
if  not  even  of  shallowness  in  some  of  the  statesmen 
of  New  Italy. 

With  us,  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bal- 
lottaggio,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  any  party, 
that  would  beat  its  way  into  possession  of  power, 
to  succeed  in  getting  the  majority  of  the  votes  in 
the  electoral  districts;  and  no  party  can  attain 
this  unless  it  be  well  disciplined,  unless  it  has 
learned  lessons  from  a  long  experience,  unless  its 
ideas  be  well  matured;  and  finally,  unless  it  has 
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given  such  guarantees,  both  for  the  principles 
for  which  it  stands,  and  for  the  men  who  direct  it, 
that  it  shall  truly  have  attracted  to  itself  the  real 
majority  of  the  electors.  But  here,  with  this 
system  of  ballottaggio  a  party  which  may  be  insigni- 
ficant of  itself  and  master  of  but  a  few  hundreds 
of  votes,  is  almost  always  the  arbiter  of  the  situa- 
tion, in  any  electoral  district  in  which  there  are 
two  other  opposing  candidates. 

Nor  does  the  evil  influence  of  this  system  stop 
here.  In  countries  where  no  ballottaggio  exists, 
the  one  elected  has  only  to  keep  himself  faithful 
to  his  party,  as  I  have  already  said ;  and  this  party 
is  necessarily  that  of  the  majority.  If  he  dis- 
cards the  platform  of  his  electors,  if  he  seeks  to 
conciliate  the  votes  of  another  party,  he  does  not 
know  what  he  may  find  in  leaving  the  old  road 
for  the  new;  but  he  does  know  that  he  is  losing  his 
natural  base  with  the  majority  that  elected  him. 
Hence  it  happens  that  the  direct  influence  of  an 
election  without  ballottaggio  is  to  constrain  the 
deputy  to  remain  faithful  to  the  platform  and  the 
party  which  have  brought  him  into  power;  it 
thus  tends  to  give  an  indestructible  solidity  and 
discipline  to  men  and  to  platforms. 

But  with  the  system  of  ballottaggio,  whoever  has 
entered,  or  aspired  to  enter,  the  political  arena, 
it  will  not  suffice  for  him  to  seek  to  conform  himself 
to  a  certain  platform,  and  to  attract  the  votes  of  a 
certain  order  of  electors;  he  must  at  the  same  time, 
I  might  even  say  above  all,  have  an  eye  over 
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his  shoulder  and  to  each  side,  because  some  third 
candidate  with  only  some  few  hundreds  of  votes, 
may  bring  it  to  pass  that  he  be  left  in  the  lurch, 
by  taking  those  hundreds  of  votes  into  the  bal- 
lottaggio  for  the  opposing  candidate.  It  therefore 
behooves  him,  if  he  wishes  to  augment  the  like- 
lihood of  his  victory,  not  to  be  too  succinct  in  his 
declarations  and  in  his  platform ;  he  should  always 
seek  to  leave  open  a  way  of  backing  out,  so  that 
in  case  of  need,  he  can  bargain  with  one  of  his  ad- 
versaries and  win  over  his  votes  in  the  ballottaggio. 
And  in  case  of  his  getting  the  election,  he  should 
pursue  the  same  line  of  conduct  in  Parliament;  he 
should  never  show  himself  settled  in  any  given 
order  of  ideas,  but  always  leave  the  way  open  to 
bargain  with  his  adversaries,  so  that  he  will  not 
have  completely  alienated  their  votes  for  future 
elections. 

Hence, — orat  least  this  is  one  of  the  most  active 
causes, — that  lack  of  coherence  and  of  firmness, 
that  extraordinary  mass  of  "vague  platforms" 
and  of  "half  measures,"  that  continual  oscilla- 
tion, and  that  perpetual  instability,  which  we  see 
in  the  conformation  of  the  parties,  groups,  and 
sub-groups,  of  the  Italian  Parliament.  He  who 
stands  firmly  and  irrevocably  on  a  certain  plat- 
form, has  no  possibility  of  counting  on  any  other 
support  than  that  of  the  electors  who  think  exactly 
as  he  does ;  but  he  who  presents  a  vague  and  ambi- 
tious programme,  and  is  quite  ready  for  somer- 
saults and  half  measures,  may  count  not  only  upon 
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a  given  order  of  electors,  but  also  upon  those  who 
have  affiliated  ideas,  or  obligations,  or  interests, 
not  so  very  dissimilar  to  his  own;  without  counting 
that  body  of  electors, — who  are  not  wanting  to  any 
assembly — who,  having  no  political  conscience 
whatever,  vote  more  easily  for  that  one  among 
the  candidates,  who  also  has  little  or  none. 

You  must  add  to  this  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
dissociate  the  ballottaggio  from  corruption.  The 
electors  who  voted  for  the  candidate  who  received 
the  fewest  votes  and  who  does  not,  in  consequence, 
enter  the  ballottaggio,  will  not  always  consent  to 
transfer  their  votes  to  this  one  or  that  of  the  other 
candidates,  according  to  the  affinity  of  political 
ideas.  This  transfer  is  very  often  occasioned  by 
more  positive  and  tangible  arguments.  They 
know  that  the  definite  issue  of  the  elections  de- 
pends absolutely  upon  their  votes,  and  hence  it  is 
reasonable,  if  not  even  praiseworthy,  that  they 
should  make  the  two  contending  candidates  feel 
the  weight  of  their  vote.  This  weight  is  very 
often  balanced  by  another  weight,  more  or  less 
equivalent,  of  hard  money. 

Emile  Ollivier  is  quite  correct  in  attributing  to 
the  ballottaggio  the  degrading  of  several  govern- 
ments in  France,  and  especially  the  rapid  breaking 
up  of  the  Third  Empire.  With  the  ballottaggio 
the  parties  adverse  to  the  government  and  its 
institutions  have  always  a  terrible  weapon  in 
their  hands  for  opening  up  a  passage  for  them- 
selves, by  which  they  can  directly  arrive  where 
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they  can  strike  at  the  hearts  of  men  and  of 
institutions. r 

Taking  all  this  together,  which  I  have  now  told 
you,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  understand 
how  Italian  public  life  is  lacking  in  stability,  and 
how  the  subversive  parties  have  gotten  so  far 
in  so  short  a  time. 

This  instability  in  political  life  is  so  much  the 
more  serious,  because,  as  I  have  already  told  you 
more  at  length,  administrative  life  and  the 
judiciary  are  very  narrowly  bound  up  with  the 
political  life,  and  even  dependent  on  it  in  all  its 
manifestations.  The  vacillations  of  the  central 
power,   which  by  the  way  are  continuous,   are 

1  The  question  is  so  important  that  I  wanted  to  find  the  passage 
where  Emile  Ollivier  expresses  this  opinion.  And  I  found  it  on 
page  13,  vol.  iii.,  of  his  work,  VEmpire  Liberal:  Etudes,  Recits, 
Souvenirs  (Paris,  Gamier  freres). 

"Le  ddcret  electoral  (2  fevrier  1852)  reproduisit  les  principales 
dispositions  de  la  loi  r^publicaine  du  15  mars  1849,  mais  il  altera 
inconsid£r£ment  une  des  meilleurs.  Conformement  a  l'usage 
anglais,  la  loi  de  1849  n'admettait  pas  les  scrutins  de  ballottages, 
qui  prolongent  l'agitation  electoral  et  facilitent  les  coalitions 
subversives.  L'election  se  terminait  au  premier  tour  a  la 
plurality  des  voix,  c'est-a-dire  a  la  majority  relative,  pourvu  qu' 
un  huitieme  des  electeurs  inscrits  eut  pris  part  au  scrutin  (Art. 
63).  Le  d^cret  exigea  la  majority  absolue.  Si  aucun  des  candi- 
dats  ne  l'a  obtenue,  l'election  est  recommence"  le  deuxieme 
Dimanche  qui  suit  le  proclamation  des  r^sultats  (Art.  36).  On 
accordait  ainsi  aux  deux  minorites  vaincues  au  premier  tour  le 
temps  de  se  concerter  pour  devenir  majorite  au  second,  dans  lequel 
on  se  contentera,  pour  mieux  faciliter  la  manoeuvre,  de  la  majoritS 
relative.  On  autorisa  egalement  les  candidatures  multiples. 
Aucun  gouvernement  n' avail  ainsi  fabrique  contre  lui-mtme  une 
aussi  sUre  machine  de  destruction." 
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reflected,  and  even  increased  by  distance,  in  all 
the  administrative  centres  of  the  kingdom.  If  the 
government  takes  a  step  thirty  centimetres  to 
the  right,  the  prefects,  in  their  zeal,  go  sixty 
centimetres.  The  same  thing  happens  if  the 
government  leans  to  the  left.  If  the  government 
stood  firm,  you  may  rest  assured  the  prefects 
would  not  move,  except  under  cudgelling.  There 
results  a  continuous  oscillation,  an  uncertain 
vacillation  on  the  part  of  all  the  administrative 
functions,  with  an  almost  permanent  suspension  of 
much  of  the  most  important  business. 

The  losses  occasioned  to  a  country  by  this  sys- 
tem of  politics  and  administration  are  not  to  be 
calculated  in  millions,  but  in  billions,  without 
including  the  political  evils,  which  are  even  graver. 
The  whole  system  plots  and  conspires  in  favour  of 
the  extra-constitutional  parties,  of  which  I  will 
talk  to  you  at  another  time. 


SEVENTEENTH  LETTER 

SCATTERING  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

Rome 
My  dear  Friends: 

Putting  to  one  side  the  anarchists,  who  do 
not  really  constitute  a  political  party  and  have 
no  representative  in  Parliament,  there  are  three 
extra-constitutional  parties  in  Italy:  the  Re- 
publican party,  the  Socialist,  and  the  Clerical. 

The  Republican  party  is  the  weakest  of  the  three , 
and  has  also  the  least  solid  organisation.  It  has 
in  its  advantage  the  sublime  and  ardent  inspira- 
tions of  Mazzini  and  the  glorious  traditions  of 
those  small  republics  which  have  added  such 
lustre  to  Italian  history.  But  nevertheless  it 
has  a  smaller  following  than  the  others,  because  its 
platform  is  almost  purely  formal;  that  is,  instead 
of  being  based  on  a  mass  of  positive  and  sub- 
stantial reforms,  it  more  specifically  consists  of  a 
complete  change  in  the  form  of  government,  and 
the  reforms  which  it  does  take  up,  are  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  it,  but  may  also  be  found  in  the 
platforms  of  other  parties. 

For  my  part,  I  share  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  Italians.     If  the  Italian  Revolution  had 
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been  closed  by  the  foundation  of  a  Republic,  as  a 
good  citizen  I  should  have  made  it  my  duty  to 
accept  that  form  of  government,  so  long  as  their 
intangible  rights  were  guaranteed  to  the  in- 
dividuals. But  from  the  moment  that  the  general 
forces  and  efforts  to  constitute  the  unity  of  Italy 
had  decided  upon  the  proclamation  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  by  which  those  rights  can  be 
equally  as  well  guaranteed  as  by  a  republic,  it 
would  seem  to  me  a  sacrilege — the  word  sounds  a 
bit  strong  to  me,  but  it  faithfully  represents  the 
sincerity  of  my  convictions — it  would  seem  to  me 
a  sacrilege  to  attempt  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
form  of  government  now.  Such  experiments  are 
always  dangerous,  even  for  the  most  firmly 
established  States.  Experiments  of  this  kind  can 
scarcely  be  tolerated  even  in  France,  where  the 
national  sentiment  and  unity  have  been  cemented 
in  more  than  a  thousand  battles,  and  which  coun- 
try, for  more  than  a  thousand  years  has  been — 
as  an  Italian  poet  says,  salda,  gittata  in  uno, 
siccome  il  ferro  del  suo  brando. 

I  repeat,  these  experiments  may  be  permitted 
to  that  glorious  nation,  though  even  it  has  come 
out  from  them  bleeding  and  suffering.  The 
great  moral  and  material  losses  occasioned  to 
France,  by  the  various  revolutions  through 
which  she  has  been  obliged  to  pass  during  the 
last  century,  are  incalculable.  But  Italy  is  far 
from  being  France,  especially  in  this  respect. 
Italy  has  been  disunited,  in  discord,  or  at  war  with 
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herself,  for  almost  twice  a  thousand  years ;  she  has 
been  united  into  one  family  for  scarcely  the  third 
of  a  century ;  and  is  not  yet  all  reunited,  as  we 
saw  when  we  took  up  Irredentismo.  Now  does  it 
not  seem  venturesome  to  you,  to  turn  loose  the 
hammer  and  the  pick  on  a  fabric  of  such  weak 
and  recent  construction  ?  Is  not  the  danger  great, 
that  the  whole  edifice  may  break  into  ruins,  and 
with  the  fundamental  change  in  the  form  of 
government,  that  the  national  unity,  for  which  so 
much  blood  has  been  shed  and  so  many  glorious 
martyrs  have  suffered,  may  drop  into  pieces? 

I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  mode  of  reasoning 
among  the  majority  of  the  Italians,  but  certainly 
these  must  be  the  sentiments  that  move  their 
hearts;  because,  notwithstanding  the  advantage 
of  splendid  individualities,  the  Republican  party 
does  not  make  any  gains  in  Italy. 

The  Socialist  party  also  proposes  the  overturn- 
ing of  the  national  institutions ;  but  it  carries  still 
other  ideas  in  its  knapsack,  and  it  is  to  these,  I 
think,  that  it  owes  its  force  and  its  vitality,  and 
not  to  its  hostile  attitude  towards  the  institutions. 

Italian  socialism  presents  very  much  the  same 
features  which  we  see  in  the  socialism  of  other 
countries;  but  it  naturally  assumes  some  colour 
from  its  locale.  I  have  studied  this  movement 
with  some  thoroughness,  and  I  will  seek  to  set 
before  you  my  most  salient  impressions  as  briefly 
as  possible. 
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Italian  socialism  has  some  weak  points  and 
some  strong  ones.  Its  very  solid  organisation 
constitutes  one  of  its  strongest  points.  It  is 
strange  to  have  to  say  it,  but  the  Socialist  party  is 
the  only  one  in  Italy,  which  appears  to  have  under- 
stood the  value  of  organisation.  While  the  fact 
does  honour  to  the  wit  and  political  tact  of  its 
heads,  it  also  bears  testimony  to  its  origin;  it  is 
inherited,  for  the  most  part,  from  German  social- 
ism; and  along  with  its  ideas,  it  has  imported  from 
Germany  its  organisation,  which  has  a  somewhat 
military  character.  This  organisation  would  al- 
most suffice  of  itself  to  explain  the  tremendous 
ascendency  which  socialism  has  gained  in  Italian 
public  life  of  late  years.  After  all,  there  are  but 
few  Socialists  inscribed  in  the  party  rolls;  accord- 
ing to  their  own  account,  the  number  does  not 
reach  to  fifty  thousand;  which  is  truly  very  small, 
when  you  consider  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  more 
than  a  decade  of  the  most  clever  and  indefatigable 
propagandism.  If  the  Liberal  party  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  itself,  and  to  organise  itself,  there 
would  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  year,  it  could  gather 
together  a  number  of  followers  ten  times  as  great. 
But  as  long  as  the  other  parties  stand  by  inert,  or 
walk  along  in  single  file,  so  to  speak,  the  Socialist 
party,  although  very  much  in  the  minority,  im- 
poses itself  and  will  continue  so  to  do,  by  its  solid 
organisation,  upon  the  majority,  as  a  company 
of  one  hundred  organised  men  will  keep  under 
control  a  crowd  ten  times  as  great. 
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Another  element  of  strength  in  Italian  socialism 
lies  in  the  great  and  pitiful  poverty  of  a  large  part 
of  the  population.  No  one  of  the  other  parties 
has  ever  thought  of  constituting  into  a  party 
the  derelicts  of  society,  the  poor,  the  oppressed, 
the  more  humble  and  suffering  classes;  neither  the_ 
Right  nor  the  Left,  nor  the  Radical  noFtE^Re^ 
publican,  has  gone  down  to  mingle  with  the  more 
humble  classes,  has  ever  thought  of  organising 
them,  of  arming  them  for  the  conquest  of  their 
rights  and  of  greater  comfort.     The  Socialist  party  "I^S 

alone  has  thought  of  this ;  it  has  also  made  this  the 
principal  aim  of  its  activity.  It  may  be,  as  many 
say,  that  this  work  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  is 
merely  inspired  by  selfishness  and  political  am- 
bition, and  that  besides  the  giving  of  assistance  to 
the  poor  it  has  for  especial  aim  the  procuring  of 
votes  for  itself.  This  may  be;  but,  besides  the 
fact  of  its  being  poor  policy  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  work  of  a  party  to  discover  recondite  aims, 
which  it  very  possibly  has  not,  we  should  mean- 
while keep  account  of  the  work  itself;  and  of 
this  fact,  namely,  that  among  all  the  parties, 
the  Socialist  is  the  only  one  which  has  taken  upon 
itself  to  organise  the  lower  classes  in  their  own 
defence.  This  is  a  splendid  advantage  of  which 
no  one  can  rob  it;  a  noble  merit,  very  justly  en- 
titling it  to  walk  proudly. 

If,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  work  of  the  Italian 
Socialist  party  stopped  here,  I  believe  that  its 
influence  on  the  political  life  of  this  country  would 
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have  been  of  the  highest,  noble  and  meritorious 
in  all  respects.  Its  work  would  have  corresponded 
to  that  of  the  glorious  organisers  of  the  trades- 
unions  in  England  and  in  America;  unions  which, 
without  occupying  themselves  with  any  other 
political  questions,  have  contributed  in  enormous 
measure  to  elevate  materially,  and  morally  even 
more,  the  conditions  of  labour  as  opposed  by 
capital  and  all  the  other  social  forces  of  the  nation. 

But  unfortunately  the  work  of  the  Socialists 
has  not  stopped  here;  and  it  is  at  this  point  that 
its  weaker  sides  begin  to  emerge,  according  to 
my  way  of  thinking.  For,  after  all,  socialism  did 
not  come  into  Italy,  from  the  very  beginning,  as 
a  social  force;  but  as  a  doctrine,  holding  in  itself, 
by  its  very  nature  as  it  were,  the  disadvantages, 
the  rigidity,  and  the  incongruities  of  a  doctrinaire 
system,  which  was  to  be  applied  by  force  to  the 
living  conditions  of  a  country.  System  and  life, 
whether  public  or  private,  are  contradictory  and 
incompatible  terms;  system  is  rigid  and  fixed,  life 
is  variable  and  volatile.  No  system  can  serve  as 
a  fence  to  compress  within  its  sides  life,  of  whatever 
form.  I  count  it  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to 
England  and  the  United  States,  that  never  in 
their  history,  has  there  been  any  school  or  sect 
which  has  succeeded  in  closing  up  the  life  of  the 
nation  within  a  platform  or  system. 

Socialism,  on  the  contrary,  is,  theoretically, 
nothing  but  a  system ;  it  looks  upon  society,  and 
all  humanity,  from  its  own  special  point  of  view; 
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everything  which  rises  above  this  line  of  vision  or  in 
any  way  passes  its  bounds  is  to  be  condemned; 
anathema!  In  fact,  the  proceedings  of  socialism 
resemble  very  closely  the  proceedings  of  all  other 
systems,  in  their  fixity  and  inflexibleness ;  and,  by 
their  very  nature,  if  they  would  not  deny  the  foun- 
dations of  their  own  existence,  they  must  recognize 
them  as  infallible ;  and  hence — 't  is  but  a  short  step 
further — as  impeccable;  everything  which  moves 
or  lives  outside  of  the  system  must  be  condemned, 
abolished,  ' '  excommunicated. ' ' 

The  individual  has  no  existence  from  the  Social- 
ist point  of  view;  anything  which  relates  to  the 
individual  alone,  does  not  exist;  the  only  entity 
is  the  State ;  the  individuals  are  simply  units,  which 
are  grouped  together  in  one  way  and  another; 
scattered,  gathered  in,  reversed,  or  annulled, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  quadrant 
moves  that  represents  the  State.  Together  with 
the  individual,  all  the  elements  which  belong  to 
the  social  and  political  individual,  become  reduced 
to  mere  State  functions — I  might  almost  say, 
suppressed;  property,  freedom  of  action,  and 
what  our  Declaration  of  Independence  defines  as 
the  free  "pursuit  of  happiness." 

All  this  complex,  and  on  certain  sides,  grandiose 
system  may  be  legitimately  discussed  in  a  book 
of  social  philosophy;  but  it  seems  absurd  to  me 
that  it  should  be  seriously  desired  to  make  it  into 
a  political  programme  to  be  applied  to  a  given 
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country  at  a  given  time  of  its  history.  The 
Latin  mind,  and  still  more  the  German  mind, 
delights  in  these  ideal  systems;  most  noble  while 
they  remain  in  the  field  of  speculation,  perilous 
and  terrible  when  it  is  desired  to  force  them  into 
the  field  of  reality.  And  as  for  us,  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind  absolutely  rebels  against  this  system- 
atised  idealism.  It  attaches  itself  only  to  facts, 
and  proceeds  from  the  one  to  the  next,  as  experi- 
ence and  necessity  counsel.  This  may  be  the  sign 
of  an  obtuse  mind,  one  less  open  to  idealism;  but 
for  my  part,  I  say  with  all  my  heart:  "Blessed  be 
this  obtuseness,  which  permits  us  to  proceed  step 
by  step,  keeping  our  feet  always  firmly  planted  on 
reality."  After  all  experience  has  proven  that  one 
can  go  sufficiently  far  in  this  manner,  even  without 
German  and  Latin  idealism. 

Naturally,  with  this  stumbling-block  of  system- 
atic idealism  for  its  starting-point,  socialism  cannot 
proceed  in  unison  with  the  actual  political  con- 
stitution of  Italy.  But  with  what  constitution 
could  it  ever  be  in  harmony  ?  The  Italian  Socialist 
party  thus  becomes,  by  the  nature  of  its  platform 
extra-constitutional;  quite  as  mueh  so,  as  the 
Republican  party ;  and  we  have  here,  according  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  another  of  its  weak  points. 

If  its  work  consisted  principally  in  the  elevation 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed  classes,  in  a  manner 
analagous  to  that  adopted  by  the  trades-unions 
with  us,  Italian  socialism  would  have  all  that  is 
most  choice,  noble,  and  generous  in  all  classes, 
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sympathising  with  it  and  co-operating  with  it. 
Such  a  socialism,  which  might  be  called  Possibilist 
socialism,1  would  have  an  enormous  strength  in 
the  country ;  I  even  believe  it  might  now  hold  the 
power  in  its  hands,  with  great  advantage  to  those 
classes  for  which  it  is  employed?  But  so  long  as 
it  has  for  the  keystone  of  its  aspirations  that 
cloudy  doctrinairism,  German  and  Collectivist, 
it  will  have  united  against  it,  not  only  all  other 
interests,  but  all  social  and  political  ideals.  For, 
after  all,  it  is  not  interest,  which  is  the  greatest 
force  in  the  world;  it  is  ideals  which  end  by 
imposing  themselves. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Italian  Socialist 
party  is  this:  that  whilst  all  its  strength  is  turned 
against  the  middle  classes,  it  is  essentially,  pro- 
foundly, and  inevitably  middle-class  itself.  Its 
newspapers  are  written  by  lawyers  and  professors, 
who  adopt  a  pedagogic  language  often  nebulous 
and  metaphysical,  and  in  general  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand  than  that  of  the  middle-class 
papers  themselves.  And  this  is  very  natural :  not 
being  able  to  justify  their  system  by  the  reckoning 
of  every-day  facts,  they  seek  to  clarify  and  justify 
one  theory  by  another  theory ;  there  results  there- 
from, necessarily,  a  mode  of  reasoning  and  of 
writing,  which  can  offer  enjoyment  to  the  mind 

1  Better  yet  if  it  could  be  called  Liberal  socialism,  from  the 
moment  that  it  should  include  the  essential  goal  of  socialism,  i.e., 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  economic  elevation  of  the  proletariat, 
without  renouncing  the  most  glorious  conquests  and  the  most 
solemn  affirmations  of  Liberalism. 
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of  the  cultured  reader,  but  which  is  absolutely  in- 
comprehensible to  the  poorer  classes,  upon  whom 
Socialism  founds  its  influence  and  its  hopes. 

Besides  all  this,  if  you  take  a  glance  at  all  the 
socialist  groups  and  sub-groups,  even  at  the 
smallest  centres,  you  will  always  find  a  lawyer, 
a  doctor,  or  a  professor,  or  some  other  post- 
graduate at  their  head.  When  a  strike  takes 
place  with  us,  it  is  the  workmen  who  discuss  it, 
decide  it,  and  direct  it.  But  here,  the  strike  is 
directed,  and  very  frequently  decided  upon,  by 
people  who  are  not  only  completely  outside  the 
interests  of  the  workmen  in  question,  but  very 
often  entirely  ignorant  of  the  technical  and  in- 
dustrial questions  which  the  strife  involves.  To 
the  American  papers,  always  so  ready  to  see  the 
humorous  side  of  things,  it  would  serve  as  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement,  to  observe  that 
the  company  of  municipal  street-cleaners  is  pre- 
sided over  by  our  dear  friend,  Lawyer  A;  whilst 
the  society  of  butchers  has  the  no-less-loved 
Professor  B  for  its  head;  and  that  the  deserving 
section  of  grave-diggers  is  directed  by  our  most 
revered  friend,  Doctor  C.  These  things  can  be 
read  in  the  Italian  papers  every  day;  the  dear 
public  reads  them  and  remains  serious,  finding 
them  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  But 
with  us,  I  repeat,  it  would  seem  about  the  most 
burlesque  thing  which  could  come  to  pass  in  the 
economic  and  social  struggle. 

Unfortunately  this  matter  is  more   than  bur- 
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lesque  here,  it  is  grave  and  dangerous.  This 
agitation  carried  on  by  lawyers  and  professors 
amongst  the  poorer  classes, — who  would  be  quite 
content  with  a  gradual  amelioration  of  their 
conditions,  and  by  no  means  seek  to  push  forward 
into  the  distant  mirage  of  a  collectivism  which 
they  do  not  understand,  and  which,  most  fortun- 
ately, will  never  come  to  pass,  because  it  would 
involve  universal  ruin, — is  a  sign,  a  most  porten- 
tous one,  of  what  is,  and  will  become  still  more  in 
the  future,  that  intellectual  proletariat  in  Italy, 
of  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  to  you 
already  in  connection  with  the  universities. 

It  is  a  calamity  whose  influence  is  irremediably 
bound  to  increase;  it  can  not  diminish;  because 
while  I  sit  writing  to  you,  and  you  are  quietly 
going  about  your  own  affairs,  while  I  sleep  and 
you  go  to  the  theatre,  while  you  sleep  and  I  go  out 
for  a  walk,  at  every  moment  of  the  day  or  night, 
that  enormous  machine  is  always  working,  always 
grinding,  never  stopping  for  a  moment  in  its 
manufacture  of  new  physicians,  new  lawyers,  new 
professors,  and  new  proletarians  who  have  nothing 
to  live  on ;  who  cannot,  nor  will  not,  adapt  them- 
selves to  any  manual  labour;  nor  can  they  find  any 
other  profitable  mode  of  exercising  their  intellect- 
ual powers,  trained  and  sharpened  by  long  years  of 
study;  but  trained  almost  exclusively,  as  I  have 
told  you,  in  the  use  of  words ;  a  formidable  weapon 
which  can  carry  away  and  stir  up,  though  it  can- 
not produce. 
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This  is  the  serious  side  of  the  fundamentally 
mistaken,  academic,  and  sophistical  Public  In- 
struction of  Italy.  Its  work  is  to  increase  every 
day  the  phalanx  of  the  seekers  of  positions;  no 
longer  phalanxes  unfortunately — but  devastating 
armies. 

The  forces  of  this  army  are  naturally,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  at  the  disposition  of  the  dis- 
contented, and  even  of  the  rebels ;  and,  given  hu- 
man nature  as  it  is,  of  the  strongest  amongst  the 
rebels.  At  this  moment  the  strongest  are  the 
Socialists ;  hence  they,  more  than  the  other  parties, 
will  find  their  recruits  in  this  army. 

The  Clerical  party  should  also  be  numbered 
among  the  extra-constitutional  parties.  This 
will  be  matter  of  surprise  to  you;  and  with  reason, 
because  in  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  the 
Clerical  party,  when  it  is  not  the  ally  of  the  con- 
servatives, is,  at  least,  friendly  to  order  and  to 
institutions.  But  as  I  have  already  told  you,  in 
Italy  we  have  to  confront  a  special  fact,  and  that 
is  the  war  which  the  Church  wages  against  the 
Government,  because  of  the  loss  of  its  temporal 
power.  That  war  would  have  been  suppressed 
long  ago  if  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Italian 
Government  had  but  been  a  little  more  enlightened. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  this  at  length,  and  it  does 
not  appear  necessary  that  I  should  take  it  up  again. 
The  word  of  command  issues  from  the  Vatican, 
declaring  war  on  all  the  vigorous  institutions  of 
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Italy;  and  the  clergy,  high  and  low,  willing  and 
unwilling,  is  obliged  to  cany  it  out.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  fact,  unique  in  contemporary  history, 
is  explained,  of  a  Catholic  clergy,  in  a  Catholic 
state,  subject  to  Catholic  sovereigns,  openly 
combating  the  State  and  the  sovereigns. 

But  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  this  condition 
of  things  will  cease;  if  not  by  reason  of  political 
prudence  in  those  governing,  then  by  the  force  of 
circumstances.  As  long  as  this  party  keeps  for 
the  base  of  its  platform  the  revindication  of  its 
temporal  power,  it  continually  declares  itself  to 
be  not  only  anti-constitutional,  but  anti-national; 
and  the  most  profound  aversion  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Italians  will  follow  it,  in  all  its 
manifestations.  It  is  evident  that  under  these 
conditions  a  party  can  have  no  prestige,  and  can 
exercise  no  influence  of  any  sort.  This  is  why  I 
said  that  it  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  its 
revindication  pretences,  by  the  very  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead; 
and  if  it  wishes  to  live,  it  must  look  resolutely  into 
the  future.  Then  it,  too,  might  become  a  national 
party,  and  lend  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the  public  life. 

Between  the  Right  and  the  Left  on  one  side,  and 
between  Socialists  and  Clericals  on  the  other,  there 
is  to  be  found — very  nearly  swallowed  up,  it  is 
true — a  small  party  which  calls  itself  Radical.  I 
have  often  tried  to  discover  in  what  the  platform 
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of  this  party  consists;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  my 
efforts  have  not  been  very  successful.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  a  Radical  party,  that  is,  a  party 
which  frankly  accepts  present  institutions,  and 
at  the  same  time  declares  for,  and  strives  to  bring 
about,  the  most  ample  and  radical  administrative 
and  economic  reforms — ought  to  attain  to  a  most 
brilliant  future  in  this  country,  and  be  a  tre- 
mendous instrument  for  progress.  In  a  country 
governed  by  a  bureaucratic  tyranny,  as  Italy  is, 
where  the  most  perilous  centralisation  exists, 
where  the  judicial  power  is  subservient  to  the 
political  power,  where  the  state  holds  everything 
in  its  own  hand,  from  the  properties  of  the  citizens, 
from  their  education  and  instruction,  to  their 
honour  and  their  liberty,  (because  the  use  or  abuse 
of  preventive  incarceration  amounts  to  this)  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  a  party,  which,  turning 
away  from  the  metaphysics  of  the  Socialists  and 
from  the  mediaevalism  of  the  Clericals,  should 
strike  out  for  all  liberty,  for  the  revindication  of 
the  individual  against  all  superior  powers  and 
against  all  abuses,  equally  those  of  bureaucracy 
as  of  any  other  authority,  should  be  very  strong 
and  should  gain  the  support  of  the  best  class  of 
citizens.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  is  the  office 
appertaining  to  a  Radical  party  in  any  civilised 
country;  and  this  is  the  programme,  above  all, 
which  Italy  needs. 

But  what  is  it  that  the  Italian  Radical  party 
does?     It  has  no  conception,  either  of  its  own 
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existence  nor  of  its  mission ;  nor  does  it  number  in 
its  rolls  any  man  of  experience  and  large  views  who 
forms  it,  fashions  it,  or  leads  it.  Of  all  the  parties, 
it  is  towards  the  Socialist  that  it  especially  leans — 
absurd  contradiction ! — whose  collectivist  theories 
it  repudiates,  it  is  true;  but  it  ends  by  adopting 
ideas  and  principles,  which  implicate  and  produce 
a  continually  greater  invasion  of  the  State  and 
bureaucracy  into  the  free  activities  of  the  citizens. 
A  party,  whose  sole  reason  for  existence  should 
consist  in  the  defence  of  liberty,  knows  no  better 
than  to  unite  its  voice  to  that  of  the  Socialists, 
who  are  continually  demanding  a  still  greater 
extension  of  the  central  authority;  which  must 
mean,  by  logical  sequence,  a  still  deeper  cut  into 
the  cloth  and  a  still  larger  piece  torn  therefrom, 
that  clothes  the  body  of  individual  activity, 
already  worn  to  a  skeleton. 

How  did  the  Radicals  ever  become  involved 
in  this  line  of  action?  The  case  is  so  absurd  that 
I  can  explain  it  on  one  hypothesis  only;  fear  has 
blinded  them;  their  deputies  are  in  great  fear  of 
the  socialist  electors,  and  seek  by  caressing  them 
and  flattering  them,  to  keep  friends  with  them  at 
all  hazards ;  and  they  do  not  perceive,  that  in  order 
to  get  these  Socialist  votes,  they  are  acting  much 
worse  than  those  who  buy  them  outright  at  so 
many  dollars,  or  so  many  litres  of  wine,  the  vote ; 
they  are  selling  their  very  raison  aV  etre.  Here  we 
have  an  absolute  occasion  for  quoting  the  old 
adage,  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas. 
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It  is  a  mournful  thing,  though  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  comic,  to  see  these  political  heifers 
dragged  along,  tethered  to  the  back  of  the  Socialist 
car,  turning  their  heads  to  the  Right  and  then  to 
the  Left,  bellowing  desperately,  and  casting  sheep's 
eyes  at  the  monarchy. 

It  is  a  matter  so  much  the  more  dolorous,  when 
you  think  of  the  great  service  which  a  conscien- 
tious Radical  party  might  render  to  Italy. 

This  lack  of  conscience  as  to  its  proper  mission, 
and  its  proper  duties,  finds  its  counterpart  in 
the  weakness  of  the  party,  not  only  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  throughout  the  country.  And  in  the 
matter  of  organisation,  the  Radical  party  is  even 
further  behind  than  the  Constitutional  party;  no 
more  could  be  said. 

This  deficiency  in  political  organisation  is  no- 
thing but  a  reflection  of  that  deficiency  in  the 
spirit  of  association,  which,  from  my  point  of 
view,  as  I  have  already  told  you  many  times,  is 
the  gravest  defect  and  the  greatest  source  of 
weakness,  in  Italian  public  life.  The  capacity  for 
association  seems  to  be  the  privilege  of  two 
parties  only :  the  Socialist  and  the  Clerical. 

The  gravest  harm  lies  herein,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  from  what  side  should  come,  or  could  come, 
the  impulse  and  development  of  this  spirit  of  as- 
sociation, which  is  the  vital  element  of  all  nations 
ruled  by  liberty;  which  is  to  public  life,  what 
oxygen  is  to  the  physiological  organs.  The 
aristocracy  does  not  count  for  anything,  either 
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in  industry,  commerce,  or  politics.  It  is  still 
represented — I  should  not  say  in  agriculture, 
because  in  general,  neither  does  it  occupy  itself 
with  this — but  in  landed  property.  But  even  here 
it  is  losing  ground  every  day — this  phrase  is  true 
in  its  literal,  ho  less  than  in  its  metaphorical  sense 
— and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  finish  by  losing  it 
all,  very  soon.  The  idle  elements  do  not  deserve 
to  live. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  must  remark  that 
the  ideas  which  we  have  in  the  United  States,  of 
the  influence  and  prestige  of  the  aristocracy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  completely  mistaken 
and  unfounded.  The  aristocracy  of  Italy  has  no 
more  influence  there,  than  it  has  in  the  moon. 
Our  rich  heiresses  who  think  they  have  made  a 
great  conquest,  when  they  succeed  in  marrying  a 
more  or  less  ruined  count,  or  baron,  are  often 
exposed  to  finding  themselves  profoundly  deluded ; 
they  would  do  much  better  to  turn  their  gracious 
glances,  no  less  than  their  well-filled  purses,  to 
the  young  Captains  of  Science  and  Industry,  of 
whom  there  is  no  great  abundance,  but  still  they 
are  to  be  found,  even  in  Italy. 

In  as  far  as  concerns  the  middle  classes,  to  whom 
is  owing  the  principal  merit  of  the  struggles  and 
conspiracies  for  the  unity  of  Italy,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  seem  to  have  exhausted  most  of  their 
strength  in  these  supreme  efforts;  what  remains 
to  them,  they  consecrate,  and  I  must  say  with 
notable  success,  to  the  development  of  manufac- 
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tures  and  commerce,  to  art  and  science.  In  politi- 
cal life,  they  allow  themselves  to  be  dragged  to 
leeward,  apathetic  and  discordant;  any  one  who 
raises  his  voice  can  intimidate  them ;  every  attack 
suffices  to  disorganise  them. 

But  perhaps  there  is  more  lack  of  preparation 
and  of  firm  convictions,  even  than  of  energy. 
The  force  and  intelligence  they  display  in  art, 
literature,  and  science,  as  well  as  in  industry  and 
commerce,  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
still  capable  of  directing  the  national  issues.  What 
is  wanting  to  them  then?  The  spirit  of  associa- 
tion. Association  is  the  lever  that  moves  the 
world,  whether  in  the  field  of  economics  or  that  of 
politics.  The  individual  who  has  no  ideas  ends 
in  acquiring  them  by  assisting  at  the  meetings 
of  his  club  or  his  committee;  he  who  has  them, 
though  obscure  and  confused,  ends  by  feeling  them 
grow  lucid  and  clear;  he  who  has  only  weak  ones 
feels  them  strengthened.  In  association  each  one 
finds  his  own  force  increased  a  hundredfold. 

Italy  now  needs,  more  than  great  statesmen 
or  ministers, — intelligent,  active,  indefatigable 
organizers. 

I  have  been  conscious  for  some  time  of  the 
question  you  would  ask:  "With  all  these  parties, 
generally  but  little  organised,  if  at  all,  where  does 
the  monarchy  come  in?" 

The  monarchy  finds  itself  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  its  ministers.  Lacking  the  powerful 
associations  which  help  to  indicate  the  currents 
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of  popular  opinion,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
direct  them  and  keep  them  within  bounds,  the 
Head  of  the  State,  like  his  President  of  the 
Council,  often  cannot  see  clearly  whither  public 
opinion  tends,  and  what  is  the  real  will  of  the 
country;  hence,  in  fear  of  committing  an  error, 
each  is  often  constrained — to  abstain  entirely. 

We  must  also  remember  the  lack  there  is  in 
Italy  of  anything  resembling  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil of  the  English  Sovereign,  who  finds,  gathered 
in  this  council,  removed  from  the  tempestuous 
Parliamentary  life,  the  best  political  sense,  repre- 
sented by  the  most  illustrious  and  experienced 
men,  to  give  him  counsel  and  assist  him.  The 
King  of  Italy  has  no  such  supports  in  his  entourage ; 
has  nobody  but  the  ministers  who  are  mere  echoes 
of  the  parliamentary  situation,  which,  frequently, 
is  discovered  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  in 
correspondence  with  the  confusion  and  vacillation 
of  the  public  life  of  the  country. 

Unfortunately  the  military  reverses  must  also  be 
reckoned  with,  and  this  is  the  saddest  note  of  all; 
and  then  it  will  no  longer  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  prestige  of  the  monarchy  in  Italy, 
especially  since  the  disaster  of  Adowa,  is  no  little 
impaired. 

The  good  King  Umberto  was  so  truly  good  as  a 
man,  so  generous  and  loyal,  and  his  life  was  cut 
off  in  such  a  cruel  and  inhuman  way,  that  nobody 
could  ever  speak  of  him  except  with  sincere  and 
affectionate  praise ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  recognise 
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that,  as  the  head  of  a  great  nation,  he  was  often 
contented  to  take  a  passive  part.  It  may  be  said 
that  during  the  twenty-two  years  of  his  reign,  the 
country  never  actively  felt  the  high  initiative  of 
its  sovereign. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  act  the  pessimist  in 
regard  to  this  noble,  strong,  and  vigorous  dynasty, 
without  which  Italy  would  very  probably  never 
have  been  able  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  her 
destiny !  But  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying, 
that  the  young  sovereign,  who  has  succeeded  to  the 
complaisant  Umberto,  will  have  no  little  to  do, 
if  he  would  restore  the  monarchy  to  the  condition 
of  prestige  in  which  it  was  left  by  his  glorious 
grandfather.  It  is  not  that  the  King  needs  to 
impose  himself  upon  the  will  of  Parliament  and  of 
his  ministers,  which  some  might  dread;  but  a 
strong  personality  can  do  no  less  than  make  its 
influence  felt.  It  is  not  that  he  would  be  imposing 
himself,  but  his  ministers,  enlightened  and  con- 
vinced, would  themselves  follow  his  counsels. 

When  the  country  feels  that  there  is  a  force  at 
the  head,  which  is  pushing  ahead  and  above,  it 
will  be  rejoiced  to  answer  to  it  and  to  follow  it; 
not  only  faithfully,  but  with  that  enthusiasm  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  this  noble  race. 


EIGHTEENTH  LETTER 

LITERATURE  AND  THE  PRESS 

Rome 

My  dear  Friends: 

This  time  I  am  delighted  to  jump  free  of 
the  juniper  hedge  of  politics  and  to  be  able  to  talk 
to  you  of  more  attractive  matters;  though,  to 
tell  the  truth,  for  him  who  would  understand  the 
nature  of  a  people,  the  study-  of  its  political  life 
is  by  no  means  a  useless  and  tiresome  thing. 
This  time  I  will  speak,  though  but  briefly,  of 
the  condition  of  literature  in  Italy  to-day. 

In  this  domain  the  Italians  are  much  superior 
to  the  reputation  that  they  enjoy  with  us.  In  all 
modern  Italian  matters,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
condition  of  singular  ignorance,  as  I  have  previously 
observed.  Of  those  who  come  to  Italy,  nine  out 
of  ten  limit  their  observation  and  their  study  to 
ancient  life  and  art;  at  the  furthest,  they  explore 
but  to  the  Renaissance.  The  greater  number  of 
those  who  study  Italian,  force  themselves  to  read 
Dante  in  the  original,  and  perhaps  something  of 
Petrarch ;  and  there  they  stop ;  of  all  the  great  and 
glorious  literature  which  Italy  has  had  since  those 
23  353 
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great  names,  especially  that  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  we,  as  a  rule,  know  nothing. 
As  you  must  well  remember,  scarcely  any  one  has 
ever  heard  the  name  of  Leopardi,  until  our  friend 
Garlanda,  some  fifteen  years  back,  came  to  give 
lectures  in  the  University  of  New  York1;  and  yet 
Giacomo  Leopardi  is  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
that  ever  lived,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  the  world. 

How  many  cultivated  people  with  us,  up  to  a 
few  years  ago,  knew  Carducci,  by  name  even? 
Who  knows  anything  of  Niccolini?  of  Giusti?  of 
Foscolo?  of  Monti?  of  Alfieri?  of  Prati?  I  will 
wager  that  there  are  not  a  thousand  persons  in  the 
whole  United  States,  even  taking  into  account  the 
most  cultivated,  who  have  ever  read  anything 
by  these  authors,  though  they  have  attained  the 
highest  rank,  and  can  not  only  be  compared  with 
our  best  writers  but  surpass  them  no  little. 

Marvellous  and  incomparable  testimony  to  the 
invincible,  indefectible  vigour  of  the  Italian  mind. 
Even  during  the  worst  periods  of  her  servitude, 
when  she  existed  in  little  more  than  name  and 
tradition,  when  all  her  parts  were  divided  against 
each  other  and  trampled  under  foot  by  the  foreigner, 
Italy  shone  like  a  Pharos  in  the  kingdoms  of 
poetry,  art,  and  music. 

Italy  has  held,  and  still  holds,  a  high  place  in 
lyric  poetry.  It  might  be  said  that  this  is  her 
chief  characteristic ;  the  Italian  spirit  is  essentially 

1 1  wanted  to  suppress  the  mention  of  this  fact,  but  the  author 
has  resolutely  insisted  that  it  must  remain. — F.  G. 
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and  supremely  lyrical.  Even  D'Annunzio — the 
Italian  writer  we  know  best  among  contemporaries 
— is,  above  all,  lyrical;  this  shows  even  in  his 
novels,  stories,  and  dramas.  But  he  is  not  the 
only  lyric  poet  whom  Italy  has  in  our  day;  with 
him  must  also  be  remembered  Pascoli,  Pastonchi, 
Ada  Negri,  Arturo  Graf,  Vittoria  Aganoor;  these 
are  poets  of  the  highest  rank;  superior,  according 
to  my  judgment,  to  those  who  poetise  with  us  in 
America  to-day,  and,  with  one  single  exception, 
superior  also  to  all  contemporary  English  poets. 

High  above  all  these  lyrical  writers  Giosue 
Carducci  flies  like  an  eagle;  a  poet  having  robust 
conceptions,  a  powerful  and  imaginative  form, 
a  varied  and  solemn  harmony;  modern  in  the 
delicacy  of  his  sentiment,  old  Roman  in  strength 
and  intonation;  superior,  without  any  question, 
to  all  contemporary  poets,  not  only  of  America 
and  England,  but  of  Europe  also;  I  do  not  even 
exclude  that  unique  one,  of  whom  I  made  ex- 
ception just  above,  Swinburne. 

These  poets  deserve  to  be  well  known  throughout 
the  entire  world.  Their  poetry  is  pure,  uncon- 
ventional, free  from  any  prejudice  or  sentimental- 
ism  whatever;  varied  in  its  form,  but  pure  and 
strong.  They  have,  besides,  a  great  privilege  in 
the  use  of  a  language  that  is  so  poetical,  rich, 
fine,  perfect,  sweet,  and  sonorous;  the  greatest 
instrument  for  poetry  that  any  nation  has  ever 
known  how  to  elaborate ;  a  most  noble  instrument, 
that  took  form  with   Dante,   and  continued  to 
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vibrate  freshly  and  gaily  through  the  succeeding 
centuries  to  our  own  day. 

Italian  poetry  is  so  abundant  that  there  are  but 
two  nations  in  the  world  that  can  be  compared 
with  Italy  in  this  respect:  Greece  and  England. 
It  exceeds  them  both  in  the  drama,  especially 
England.  The  latter  holds  its  place  in  its  lyric 
poetry,  which  is  strong  and  profound ;  but  it  is  far 
from  having  an  instrument  of  such  perfect  and 
exquisite  musicalness'  as  that  which  Italian  poetry 
can  wield,  can  glory  in,  and  not  infrequently 
become  intoxicated  with. 

Italy  is  not  equally  felicitious  in  the  matter  of 
prose.  Poetry  resembles  music  in  some  ways;  let 
him  who  feels  sing,  or  let  him  who  enjoys  or 
suffers  sing,  and  his  song  can  be  a  perfect  piece 
of  work,  can  be  a  chef-d'oeuvre,  even  when  his  own 
conditions,  or  those  of  his  surroundings,  are  most 
unfortunate. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  have  a  fitting 
development  of  prose,  ample  and  continuous 
work  are  both  needed  throughout  a  vast  field  open 
to  thought  and  reason.  Besides  this,  an  instru- 
ment is  needed  which  shall  be  vigorous  in  expres- 
sion; a  splendidly  developed  language,  universally 
understood  and  used,  and  perfectly  homogeneous. 
It  is  almost  impossible  that  such  an  instrument 
should  be  produced  where  a  people  has  no  proper 
national  existence,  nor  where  it  cannot  have,  in 
consequence,  a  national   thought,   or   to   express 
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it  better,  a  national  mentality,  one  that  is 
homogeneous  and  characteristic  at  the  same 
time. 

The  political  conditions  of  Italy  were  such  that 
each  locality  developed  a  language  of  its  own, 
which  did  not  rise  to  the  height  of  literary  dignity, 
but  was  the  language  of  its  daily  life.  To  this 
local  language  the  name  of  dialect  was  given,  but 
each  dialect  was  really  the  language  of  its  region. 
That  one  which  was  called  the  Italian  language 
proper  was  almost  exclusively  relegated  to  the 
uses  of  literature  and  science;  throughout  nine- 
tenths  of  Italy  it  was  not  the  living  language  of  the 
people,  as  Greek,  German,  English,  and  French 
were.  Hence  it  acquired,  by  the  unconquerable 
necessity  of  the  case,  something  academic  and  for- 
mal, less  alive  and  spontaneous.  Then  the  acad- 
emies arose,  which  wished  to  put  fetters  on  the 
language  of  the  people  which  moves  with  life  and 
rapidity,  and  on  its  splendid  sprouts;  and  under 
the  pretext  of  so-called  purism,  they  endeavoured 
to  prune  it  in  all  directions.  Academic  purism 
has  been  to  language,  what  the  Creed  has  been 
to  the  religious  thought  of  the  nation.  Each  has 
merely  served  to  make  rigid,  to  stiffen  in  the 
joints  as  it  were,  both  language  and  thought. 

Fortunately  for  us,  our  English  language  has 
been  evolved  under  much  more  propitious  con- 
ditions. As  in  the  field  of  religion  we  have  not 
been  chained  by  the  fetters  of  any  crystallised 
Creed,  so  have  we  rebelled  in  the  literary  field, 
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and  have  buried  under  universal  indifference  and 
ridicule  all  academies.  The  strong  unity,  both 
sectional  and  intellectual,  of  England,  though  it 
has  not  prevented  the  development  of  dialects,  has 
at  least  brought  it  to  pass  that  these  present  merely 
some  formal  variations,  while  remaining  substan- 
tially identical  with  the  common  language. 
Certainly  it  is  true,  that  from  Edinburgh  or 
Dublin  to  San  Francisco  and  New  South  Wales, 
all  those  who  speak  English  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  every  variety  of  dialect  that  may 
be  spoken  throughout  that  immense  zone. 

This  variety  of  dialects  with  us  which  are 
perfectly  understood  by  all  readers  serves  to  give 
a  tone  of  extraordinary  naturalness  and  vivacity 
to  our  stories,  romances,  and  dramas,  wherein 
each  individual  is  made  to  talk,  not  in  a  theoretical, 
literary  form  which  no  one  really  uses  in  daily 
talk,  but  in  that  true  and  exact  form  of  what  might 
be  called  local  colour,  which  he  would  use  in  his 
daily  life.  This  gives  to  all  of  our  imaginative 
literature  a  vivacity  which  perforce  must  be  lost 
in  any  translation,  whether  it  be  into  French, 
German,  or  Italian.  For  which  reason  it  is  no 
rare  occurrence  to  hear  foreigners  sincerely  confess 
to  having  found  tiresome,  in  the  translation  of 
course,  English  romances  which,  for  us,  are  a  never- 
ending  source  of  humour  and  artistic  delight  from 
the  first  to  the  last  page.  To  translate  English 
stories,  as  is  customary,  with  the  suppression  of 
all  the  speeches  in  dialect,  and  spreading  over  the 
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work  the  uniformity  of  a  monotonous  literary- 
language,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  same  effect 
as  would  be  produced  on  an  Italian  reader  by  the 
translation  of  the  Milanese  poetry  of  Porta,  or 
the  Roman  sonnets  of  Belli,  into  the  Italian  liter- 
ary language. 

This  source  of  variety  which  comes  from  the 
use  of  dialect  is  wanting  in  almost  all  of  the 
authors  who  write  in  Italian.  The  long  political 
division  has  dug,  if  not  an  abyss,  then  a  deep 
valley  between  the  different  dialects,  and  has 
rendered  them  so  dissimilar  to  each  other,  that 
very  often  the  dialect  of  one  region  is  not  at  all 
understood  by  the  inhabitants  of  another.  So 
that,  if  an  Italian  author  wished  to  make  some  of 
his  characters  talk  in  the  dialect  which,  for  ex- 
ample, is  in  daily  use  in  Liguria,  or  Piedmont,  or 
Romagna,  or  Lombardy,  he  would  not  only  lose 
that  effect  of  vivacity  for  which  he  is  aiming, 
but  he  would  surely  not  be  understood  by  the 
majority  of  Italians  who  did  not  hail  from  that 
province.  Hence  the  necessity  of  making  all  the 
characters  speak  the  same  literary  language, 
which,  after  all,  nobody  speaks  in  real  life.  To 
us  it  would  seem  absurd  to  hear  a  Sicilian  fisher- 
man speaking  in  the  language  of  Dante ;  or  to  hear 
a  Piedmontese  mountaineer,  or  a  Ligurian  sailor, 
who,  instead  of  expressing  themselves,  as  they  very 
well  understand  how  to  do,  in  their  harsh  but 
characteristic  dialects,  should  speak  a  literary 
language  similar  to  that  which  a  preacher  would 
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use  in  his  church,  a  professor  on  the  rostrum,  or  a 
deputy  in  Parliament. 

The  difficulty  and  even  the  impossibility  of 
deriving  benefit  from  this  potent  resource  of 
variety  of  dialects  has  brought  it  to  pass  that 
Italian  authors,  for  the  most  part,  have  not  even 
become  aware  of  its  great  importance,  and  of  the 
serious  defect  which  the  lack  of  it  must  inevitably 
produce  in  all  their  work.  One  author  alone, 
moved  probably  by  the  example  of  the  English 
and  Germans,  has  known  how  to  avail  himself  of 
this  particularity — the  novelist  Antonio  Fogazzaro. 
But  he  has  the  advantage  of  placing  the  scene  of 
his  stories  in  Veneto,  and  of  making  characters  of 
that  region  speak.  Now,  the  Venetian  dialect  is 
so  like  the  literary  language,  that  it  can  be  easily 
understood  by  the  great  majority  of  Italians. 
It  is  certain  that  the  discreetly  generous  use  of 
dialect  lends  a  note  of  vivacity  to  these  stories  of 
Fogazzaro,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have. 

This  lack  of  vivacity,  this  academic  uniformity 
of  language,  of  itself  renders  Italian  books  rather 
heavy  reading  to  Italians,  who  do  not  find  in  the 
written  language,  that  vivacity,  that  pleasingness 
and  elasticity  which  they  find  in  the  dialect  in 
their  daily  use;  and  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Italians  are  such 
small  readers. 

The  remedy  for  these  things  can  be  hoped  for 
only  in  a  more  lasting  and  profound  national  unity. 
With  the  intensification  of  this  unity,  with  the 
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multiplying  of  commerce  and  of  the  relations 
between  Italians  of  all  regions,  with  the  enlarge- 
ment of  culture,  with  the  ever-increasing  habit 
of  reading  the  newspapers,  two  parallel  pheno- 
mena will  come  to  pass:  on  the  one  hand,  the 
dialects  will  go  on  pouring  into  the  national  lan- 
guage, and  in  Italian  form,  their  most  character- 
istic and  happy  phrases  and  idioms;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  habit  will  be  taking  root  more  and 
more,  and  the  necessity  increasing,  of  adopting  the 
national  language  for  the  daily  needs  and  the  daily 
life.  It  is  only  in  this  way,  through  the  coming 
generations,  by  means  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, as  well  as  the  political,  union  of  the  nation, 
that  a  literary  language  will  be  formed,  homo- 
geneous and  universal,  until  -the  day  comes  when 
there  will  be  no  difference  found  between  the 
language  which  the  citizen  hears  spoken  at  the 
theatre,  in  church,  or  in  Parliament,  and  that 
which  he  speaks  in  the  bosom  of  his  family;  be- 
tween the  language  of  books  and  the  language  of 
conversation.  This  fact  has  already  been  com- 
pletely demonstrated  by  those  nations  which  speak 
English,  by  the  Germans,  and  by  the  French. 
Doubtless  its  confirmation  will  not  be  found  lack- 
ing amongst  the  Italians;  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  will  take  time. 
The  work  of  history  cannot  be  annulled  in  one  day. 

If  you  should  ask  a  teacher  of  Italian  what 
book  you  should  read  to  best  perfect  yourself  in 
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the  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  at  the  same 
time  pass  some  hours  with  pleasure  and  profit 
to  yourself,  you  will  inevitably  hear  him  suggest 
to  you  the  "eternal "  /  Promessi  Sposi  of  Alessan- 
dro  Manzoni.  This  is  certainly  a  great  novel, 
which  has  now  found  its  way  into  nearly  all 
civilised  nations.  But  you  must  not  believe  that 
Manzoni  is  the  only  Italian  novelist ;  doubtless  In 
is  the  greatest  of  them  all,  but  he  is  not  the  only 
one. 

In  connection  herewith,  I  must  inform  you 
that  Italians,  who  are  generally  enamoured  with 
poetry,  and  especially  with  lyric  poetry,  show 
themselves  somewhat  shy  of  works  in  prose;  for 
one  who  has  not  reached  the  very  top  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  not  worth  their  consideration, 
and  this  when  the  Italian  literature,  though  it  be 
not  rich,  is  not  deficient  in  works  which  if  written 
in  French  or  in  English  would  have  found  their 
way  around  the  world.  I  would  mention,  from 
amongst  others,  the  novels  of  d'Azeglio  and  of 
Domenico  Guerrazzi.  They  are  not  lacking  in 
grave  defects;  and  they  were  written  above  all 
with  certain  aims,  which  having  been  attained,  no 
longer  interest  as  they  once  did.  But  this  does  not 
militate  against  the  fact  that  we  have  here  vigor- 
ous works,  superior  by  no  little  to  the  generality  of 
the  romantic  productions  of  our  day. 

Amongst  those  living, x  the  best  known  and  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Italian  novelists  is  Senator 

1  Died  March  7,  191 1. — Trans. 
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Antonio  Fogazzaro,  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. For  my  own  part,  his  novels  annoy  me 
by  a  certain  mysticism,  which  may  be  German, 
but  is  certainly  not  Italian;  and  by  his  giving  the 
prominent  position  that  he  does,  I  will  not  say 
to  religious  sentiment,  but  to  religious  beliefs;  this 
is  also  contrary  to  the  nature,  absolutely  human- 
istic, of  the  Italian  mind  and  art.  But,  with  this 
exception,  his  literary  production  is  noble  and 
refined;  he  is  a  most  finished  artist  both  in  ob- 
serving and  depicting;  you  can  see  some  of  his 
characters  fairly  move  before  your  eyes,  and  you 
almost  hear  their  voices.  Piccolo  Mondo  Antico 
is  his  greatest  work.  I  cannot  understand  how 
it  is  that  no  one  has  yet  thought  of  translating  it 
into  English. z 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio  has  written  a  few  novels, 
II  Piacere,  Ulnnocente,  II  Trionfo  delta  Morte, 
Le  Vergini  delle  Rocce,  II  Fuoco;  all  remarkable 
for  their  scrupulous  attention  to  details,  and  the 
fineness  of  their  descriptions,  especially  those  of 
scenery.  It  is  a  great  shame  that  he  is  here,  as 
in  much  of  his  poetry,  completely  without  morals. 

Giovanni  Verga  deserves  to  be  remembered, 
especially  for  his  novels  of  Sicilian  popular  life. 
His  art  is  simple,  and  at  times  a  little  brutal, 
but  sincere  and  vigorous. 

Matilde  Serao  is  always  something  of  a  prattler, 
and   occasionally   indulges   in   sufficiently   sickly 

1  It  has  been  translated  since  the  above  was  written,  under 
the  title  of  The  Patriot,  published  by  Putnam,  1906. 
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sentimentality;  but  she  makes  use  of  a  brilliant 
palette,  and  no  one  surpasses  her  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  life  of  the  Neapolitan  people,  so  poor 
in  money  and  so  rich  in  sentiment. 

Edmondo  de  Amicis  is  also  well  known  to  us, 
many  of  his  works  having  been  translated  into 
English.  Giovanni  Faldella  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered for  his  characteristic  descriptions  of 
rustic  life  in  Piedmont.  Salvatore  Farina  has  also 
written  some  novels  that  have  met  with  a  favour- 
able reception.  Deledda,  Pirandello,  Baffico,  and 
many  others  also  deserve  to  be  known  by  us; 
but  I  must  stop  here,  because  my  letters  cannot 
possibly  embrace  the  whole  field  of  modern  Italian 
literature,  a  much  wider  field  than  is  generally 
recognised  by  us. 

Among  all  these  artists  of  the  pen  there  is 
generally  a  weakness  of  tone  or  a  lack  of  a  heroic 
conception  of  life;  there  is  especially  lacking  that 
depth  of  psychological  intuition  which  makes  the 
great  Russian  writers  the  masters  of  the  world. 
Meantime,  however,  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
here,  in  its  literary  production,  where  the  work 
of  the  government  scarcely  exercises  any  influence, 
Italy  maintains  an  honourable  position;  a  much 
better  one  than  she  does  in  those  branches  of 
production,  which,  by  their  nature,  must  depend 
so  much  upon  the  action  of  the  State  and  its 
intervention. 

Fortunately  for  itself,  the  stage  also  is  outside 
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the  influence  of  the  government;  and  here  too 
Italy  occupies  a  post  of  the  first  rank.  Look  at 
the  absurd  fortune  of  things!  Italian  drama  is 
scarcely  known  at  all  outside  the  confines  of  the 
Kingdom ;  though  it  may  be  said  that  within  these 
confines  it  is  recognised  at  its  real  worth;  but 
Italian  drama  is  in  fact  far  superior  to  English 
drama,  to  say  nothing  of  American,  which  latter 
simply  does  not  count;  it  is  superior  to  the  German 
and  to  the  Spanish  (naturally  I  am  speaking  of 
contemporary  drama,  not  of  that  of  past  times) ; 
it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  French  in  the  skill  and 
fineness  of  its  technique,  while  it  is  at  the  same 
time  much  more  healthy  and  moral.  This  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  life  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Love,  which  is  the  great  spring  which 
keeps  the  drama  on  its  feet,  though  it  be  far 
removed  from  Parisian  subtleties  is  here  more 
coy,  and  stronger;  in  Italy  love  consists  of  senti- 
ment and  passion,  not  of  coquetry,  flirtation,  and 
intrigue. 

Even  the  French  drama  can  show  nothing  to 
compare  to  the  great  dramas  of  Pietro  Cossa,  so 
simple,  so  strong,  so  impressive,  and  written  in 
such  sweet  and  beautiful  verse.  Paolo  Ferrari  also 
deserves  a  distinguished  position  among  the 
producers  of  society  plays.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Giuseppe  Giacosa,  who  is  fortunately  still 
among  us,  and  gives  us  almost  every  year  some 
new,  most  finished,  and  intellectually  delightful 
production.     Vittorio  Bersezio  has  been  dead  for 
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some  years,  but  his  comedies  are  always  brimming 
over  with  life  and  freshness,  some  of  them  being 
veritable  chefs-d'oeuvre. 

I  feel  very  sure  that  I  have  mentioned  names 
that  you  are  hearing  for  the  first  time.  This 
much  is  at  least  true:  because  of  the  little  in- 
fluence which  Italian  life  exercises  in  the  interna- 
tional world,  and  the  very  slight  knowledge  there 
is  abroad  of  this  beautiful  language,  we  have  the 
sad  fact  that  all  this  rich  production  is  going  on 
almost  ignored,  whilst  the  most  villainous  pochades 
of  Paris  make  a  tour  of  the  world. 

In  the  domain  of  history  Italy  is  far  inferior  to 
us.  She  has  not  yet,  as  it  were,  a  standard; 
neither  in  style,  nor  in  composition,  do  any  of 
her  contemporary  historians  approach  our  great 
ones.  Another  deadly  sin  to  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  historical  writing  in  Italy,  is,  that  in  general,  it 
is  done  by  professors,  that  is  by  men  excessively 
preoccupied  with  the  literary  form,  and  often  com- 
pletely lacking  in  any  experience  of  what  concerns 
politics  and  the  life  of  nations.  By  good  fortune, 
almost  all  our  historians  have  been  men  ex- 
perienced in  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
or  else  great  parliamentarians,  or  ambassadors, 
or  ministers.  It  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  name  of 
Macaulay  among  the  English,  and  of  our  illus- 
trious Motley,  whose  name,  even,  is  unknown 
here. 

Another  defect  which  is  becoming  inveterate  not 
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only  in  history,  but  throughout  other  branches 
of  literary  production,  is  the  mania  for  erudition ; 
a  heavy  and  excessive  erudition,  often  out  of  tune 
and  out  of  place.  In  this  the  Italians,  instead  of 
setting  as  a  model  to  themselves  the  noble  ease  of 
the  French  or  of  the  English,  have  preferred  to 
ape  the  Germans,  who,  though  they  may  be  great 
masters  of  doctrine,  certainly  cannot  be  said  to 
be  masters  of  the  art  of  writing.  Italy,  unfor- 
tunately, is  afflicted  with  a  great  number  of  these 
laborious  and  pedantic  scholars,  who,  squatted 
upon  a  small  corner  of  knowledge,  look  down  from 
their  height  on  all  those  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  some  small  chink  of  this  corner,  which  they 
themselves  have  perhaps  learned  only  after  years 
and  years  of  research ;  and  they  snarl  and  yelp  at 
every  one  who  attempts  to  step  into  the  same  field, 
as  a  dog  snarls  at  one  who  would  deprive  him  of 
his  bone. 

Literary  criticism  here,  of  which  there  is  a  deal 
too  much,  suffers  from  the  same  disease.  I  re- 
member when  Zola's  romances  were  first  published, 
with  their  famous  declarations  for  truth  and 
naturalness,  there  burst  out  such  a  tempest  in 
Italy,  the  equal  of  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
raised  by  the  breaking  out  of  socialism.  I  do  not 
believe  as  many  pages  were  written  in  England 
and  America  on  this  subject,  as  there  were  volumes 
published  in  Italy;  and  this  whilst  we  ourselves 
were  producing  sufficiently  good  novels  at  the  very 
moment,  which  could  scarcely  be  said  of  Italy. 
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Aside  from  this,  Italian  literary  criticism  has 
some  famous  and  really  clever  followers;  amongst 
whom  are  De  Sanctis,  Zumbini,  Graf,  Bonghi, 
Carducci  himself,  and  other  minor  ones,  though  at 
times  the  criticism  of  even  these  savours  a  bit  too 
much  of  the  midnight  oil. 

Italy  holds  an  honoured  place  in  philology  and 
in  archaeology;  but  here  we  must  acknowledge 
that  a  portion  of  her  recent  progress  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  German  methods.  In  glottology, 
also,  Italy  has  given  illustrious  masters  to  the 
world ;  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  names  of  Giovanni 
Flechia,  and,  above  all,  of  G.  I.  Ascoli,  of  whom 
it  may  truly  be  said,  that  he  is  the  master  of  all 
those  who  know.1 

But  leaving  to  one  side  these  departments, 
which  belong  more  to  science  than  to  literature, 
we  must  not  forget  the  literary  production  in 
dialect,  in  which  Italy  is  so  rich.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  comedies  of  V.  Bersezio,  which  are 
mostly  written  in  the  Piedmont  dialect.  Marvel- 
lous, and  worthy  to  be  known  throughout  the  entire 
world  for  the  fineness  of  their  satire,  and  their 
unapproachable  wit  and  spirit,  are  the  Roman 
Sonnets  of  Gioacchino  Belli,  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  constitute  a  species  of  comic  epic,  unique 
in  the  world.  Among  the  imitators  of  Belli, 
Renato     Fucini    deserves     special    mention    for 

1  This  great  man  too  is  now  gone,  and  nowhere  is  there  any  one 
visible  to  take  his  place. 
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his  witty  and  exquisite  sonnets  in  the  Pisan 
dialect. 

Among  the  dialect  poets,  Carlo  Porta  is  truly- 
powerful;  there  is  no  one  who  can  approach  him. 
In  response  to  a  praiseworthy,  instinctive  desire 
for  simplicity  and  naturalness,  dialect  poetry 
has  been  flourishing  for  some  time.  I  ought  to 
cite  many  names  to  you,  as  those  of  the  Bolognese 
Testani,  the  Roman  Trilussa,  the  Vicenzan 
Barbarani,  the  great  and  famous  Roman  Pacarella, 
who  has  made  his  name  immortal  with  his  Scoperta 
de  V America,  and  the  Sonnets  Villa  Glori. 

As  you  see,  not  only  in  the  time  of  Dante  and 
the  Renaissance,  but  in  all  times,  down  to  our  own 
day,  Italy  has  had  a  rich  harvest  in  all  depart- 
ments of  literary  production.  It  is  truly  a  pity 
that  the  study  of  Italian  is  almost  completely 
neglected  in  our  schools,  where  its  acquisition 
ought  to  be  comparatively  easy  after  the  study 
of  Latin,  for  it  would  serve  to  open  up  a 
mine  of  new  and  truly  exquisite  intellectual 
enjoyment. 

And  whilst  Italy  was  securing  a  place  for  her- 
self in  literature,  her  genius  was  resplendent,  even 
in  the  days  of  her  dolorous  servitude,  in  the 
brilliant  fields  of  plastic  art;  and  her  voice  re- 
sounded to  the  utmost  confines  of  the  civilised 
world  with  the  sublime  harmonies  of  her  great 
musical  geniuses,  among  whom  I  need  but  to 
name  Rossini,  Donizetti,  and  Verdi.  Truly  there 
is  no  other  example  of  a  nation,   which,  when 

«4 
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almost  annihilated  politically,  has  given  to  the 
world  so  many  proofs  of  her  vitality,  and  of  the 
innate,  irrepressible  energy  of  her  soul. 

You  should  bring  out  these  facts,  if  there  are 
any  who  would  dare  to  question  the  future  of  this 
wonderful  country. 

In  connection  with  literary  production  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  something  of  the  Italian  press. 
This  has  also  reached  considerable  development, 
and  its  progress  will  seem  even  more  remarkable 
if  we  remember  the  difficulties  against  which  it 
has  had  to  contend,  and  still  must  contend. 

The  press  is  more  of  a  political  and  social 
product,  than  an  individual  one ;  it  suffers,  hence, 
and  is  hurt,  by  all  the  defects  of  the  political 
and  social  organism.  If  we  compare  it  with  the 
English  and  American  press,  we  will  see  that  it  is 
entirely  lacking  in  all  that  lively,  assiduous,  and 
cordial  collaboration  of  the  public,  which  is  such 
a  vivifying  element  in  our  press.  Here  the  public 
reads,  criticises,  grumbles;  but  very  rarely  does 
it  take  its  pen  in  hand  to  demonstrate  to  the 
journal  its  ideas,  or  to  publish  its  approval  or 
its  protest. 

The  Italian  press  is  also  lacking  in  all  that  mar- 
vellous organisation  of  service,  which,  with  us, 
facilitates  the  work  in  all  directions.  Here  the 
telephone  service  between  cities  is  almost  nil,  or, 
at  best,  is  in  its  most  rudimental  stages.  The 
telegraph  system  concedes  no  facility  to  the  press: 
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the  newspapers  pay  five  centimes x  for  every  word ; 
whilst  in  England,  the  government  tariff  for 
newspapers  is  a  shilling  (that  is  1.25  francs)  for 
every  hundred  words.  Besides,  with  us,  a  news- 
paper can  have  its  special  lines,  as  in  England 
also,  exclusively  carried  on  for  its  service.  Also  it 
can  easily  organise  special  trains  every  day  and 
every  hour,  for  the  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion of  newspapers  to  the  most  remote  points. 
All  these  aids  and  facilities  are  unknown  here. 

But  there  is  worse  yet.  With  us,  as  is  well 
known,  no  less  than  in  England,  the  sale  of  books 
and  of  newspapers  is  thoroughly  organised  through 
the  entire  extent  of  the  national  territory;  if 
any  one  has  a  book,  or  a  study,  or  a  newspaper 
to  bring  out,  he  goes  to  an  agency,  which  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  distributing,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  hundreds  of  thousands,  even  millions, 
of  copies,  by  means  of  its  news-stands  and  its 
agents.  These  are,  as  it  were,  regimented,  or  to 
express  it  better,  plotted  out,  each  one  in  his 
district  and  section,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  national  territory.  Thus,  whoever  publishes 
either  a  book  or  a  newspaper  has  the  means  of  its 
being  brought  at  once,  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  copies,  under  the  eyes  of  the  entire  public. 
And  to  do  this,  he  is  only  obliged  to  treat  with 
one  agent  who  makes  his  charge,  which  naturally 
is  a  good-sized  one,  as  he  has  to  divide  it  with  all 

1  Five  centimes  equal  i  cent.  There  are  ioo  centimes  in  a 
franc. 
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his  sub-agents ;  but  he  punctually  renders  account 
of  all  the  sales  and  stock  up  to  the  very  last  copy. 

But  here  is  the  way  the  matter  proceeds  in 
Italy:  in  this  field,  as  in  many  others  for  the 
matter  of  that,  there  is  no  slightest  trace  of  organisa- 
tion. I  should  say  there  were  about  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  agents  who  sell  books,  pamphlets,  or 
periodicals  in  Italy.  No  one  has  ever  thought  of 
constructing  out  of  these  elements  any  kind  of  an 
organisation.  If  you  publish  a  book,  or  if  you 
start  the  publication  of  a  periodical,  you  have  no 
other  way  open  for  putting  your  work  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public  but  by  getting  into  direct 
relation  with  each  of  these  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
sales-agents.  Imagine  the  labour  of  this  compared 
with  the  aids  and  facilities  of  which  an  American 
or  English  editor  can  avail  himself.  Observe 
further,  that  of  these  thousands  of  sales-agents, 
a  portion  are  almost  completely  ignorant  of  reading 
and  writing,  others  do  not  offer  any  guarantee  of 
solvency,  and  pay  when  they  think  it  best  to  pay ; 
for  it  would  be,  of  course,  an  absurd  proposition, 
to  consider  the  bringing  up  of  a  thousand  sales 
agents  before  the  court,  to  exact  from  each  a 
miserable  debt  of  a  few  francs. 

It  is  enough  to  mention  these  facts  to  make 
comprehensible  how  difficult,  long,  and  expensive 
is  the  road  which  a  newspaper  in  Italy  must 
traverse,  in  order  to  find  its  public  and  assure  its 
existence. 

There  is  also  wanting  that  element  of  advertise- 
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ments  (or  at  least  there  are  but  the  mere  rudiments 
thereof),  which  is  to  journalism  what  money  is 
to  the  art  of  war.  In  America  and  in  England 
all  the  periodicals  are,  in  themselves,  passive  as 
publications;  but  those  that  succeed  in  holding 
their  footing,  and  in  making  progress  and  those 
tremenduous  gains,  which  in  Italy  seem  fairly 
fabulous,  owe  it  entirely  to  their  advertisements. 
There  are  periodicals  which  expend  a  couple  of 
millions  a  year  in  their  publication,  but  they  gain 
five  or  six  by  their  advertisements.  During  the 
last  few  years  the  value  of  advertisements  is  begin- 
ning to  be  understood  in  Italy,  especially  in  North- 
ern Italy,  but  the  returns  of  the  richest  journals 
by  way  of  this  little  lane  are  a  very  small  matter 
compared  with  those  of  our  newspapers. 

The  art  of  advertisement  acts  on  the  spirit  of 
the  public  with  a  force  so  direct,  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  it  a  psychological  force.  All  our 
business  men,  wholesale  and  retail,  all  our  organ- 
isers, all  our  financiers,  know  by  experience,  nor 
is  there  longer  any  doubt  thereof,  that  an  under- 
taking may  occasionally  succeed  without  the 
assistance  of  this  new  auxiliary ;  but  also,  that  they 
are  sacrificing  and  renouncing  a  much  greater 
success  when  they  do  not  have  recourse  to  it. 
Ask  of  any  of  our  business  men  what  is  the  greatest 
auxiliary  in  the  development  of  their  business, 
and  all  will  unanimously  reply:  "Printer's  ink." 

A  special  characteristic  in  Italy,  even  of  those 
few  who  are  rather  generous  in  their  recourse  to 
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advertising,  is  this,  that  they  do  not  like  to  make 
use  of  the  magazines  for  their  advertising.  But 
with  us,  where  there  is  a  more  reasonable  and 
matured  conception  of  the  art  of  advertising,  it 
is  this  very  advertisement  in  the  magazines  which 
is  sought,  by  preference,  and  most  highly  paid  for. 
And  it  is  a  most  logical  and  natural  matter:  the 
life  of  a  newspaper  lasts  but  a  day,  or  even  an 
hour;  no  one,  on  the  contrary,  throws  away  a 
magazine,  and  consequently  the  advertisements 
in  them  last  for  months  and  years.  Besides  all 
which,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  magazine 
is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  people  of 
means,  who  come  to  constitute  a  clientele  for  all 
its  advertisers ;  who  can  afford  to  spend  more,  and 
thus  offer  a  more  remunerative  compensation. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  all  these  difficulties  to 
fitly  appreciate  the  progress  of  the  Italian  press. 
In  its  tone  and  in  its  make-up,  it  recalls  the  French 
press,  more  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
Here  too,  we  frequently  find  the  brilliant  and 
plausible  article,  signed  by  the  author,  even  though 
the  major  part  of  the  newspaper  may  savour  of  the 
theoretical  or  academic  variety:  occasionally  the 
verve  and  graceful  nobility  of  even  the  best  Parisian 
newspapers  is  to  be  met  with.  It  is  especially 
in  the  leading  articles,  that  an  academic  or 
rhetorical  note  is  not  infrequently  struck,  which 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  French 
and  English  press,  not  to  speak  of  the  American. 
Here,  the  article  must  take  up  a  good  column,  or 
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a  column  and  a  half,  whatever  may  be  the  subject 
which  it  has  to  set  forth.  An  article  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  lines,  as  is  much  the  fashion  in  our  news- 
papers, would  seem,  to  most,  a  bagatelle,  which 
was  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Another  remarkable  thing — and  this  is  not  a 
progressive  one — is  the  passionate  partisanship 
of  a  by  no  means  small  portion  of  the  Italian 
press,  especially  since  the  development  of  the 
socialistic  press.  The  press  all  over  the  world  is, 
more  or  less,  the  adherent  of  a  party,  and  hence 
partisan;  but  much  of  the  press — our  own, 
for  example — takes  the  matter  with  a  certain 
philosophy;  often  it  is  humorous,  and  almost 
always  it  has  an  attitude  of  common  sense  and 
good  nature.  But  too  frequently  in  Italy  the 
partisan  attitude  assumes  a  heat  of  passion  which 
cannot  have  a  good  influence  either  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  readers  or  on  the  development  of  the 
public  life. 

Slowly  and  by  degrees,  as  commerce  and  in- 
dustry develop,  the  press  here  will  also  develop 
with  them,  because  it  is  always  a  reflection  of  the 
academic  and  intellectual  conditions  of  a  country ; 
and  it  will  keep  growing  more  and  more  strong,  in- 
fluential, and  rich.  And  not  only  is  it  to  be  hoped, 
but  it  is  almost  certain,  that  the  sentiment  of  its 
own  strength,  and  the  enlargement  of  its  views 
and  of  its  field  of  action,  will  render  it  more  calm 
and  equable.1 

1  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  premature  expansion  of  the  news- 
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I  must  go  back  a  step  to  communicate  to  you  an 
observation  which  has  been  at  the  end  of  my  pen. 
It  is  not  so  very  important,  but  it  is  bound  up 
with  facts  that  you  will  not  be  displeased  to  know. 

There  is  too  often  a  note  of  pessimism  in  the 
production  of  Italian  literature,  which  must 
certainly  have  its  roots  in  the  depths  of  psycho- 
logical causes;  this  is  not  the  place  for  its  investi- 
gation; but  meantime,  I  cannot  separate  it  from 
the  lack  of  productive  activity  in  the  writers,  and 
from  the  inconvenience  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves, because  their  activity,  besides  being  fettered 
on  all  sides,  is  never  adequately  remunerated. 
Our  writers  also  complain  of  the  meagreness  of 
their  gains;  but  they  would  consider  themselves 
equal  to  Croesus  if  they  but  knew  the  compen- 
sation an  Italian  author  can  gain  by  his  pen. 
With  us  when  a  romance  meets  with  some  little 
success,  it  is  possible  that  a  hundred  thousand 
copies,  or  more,  may  be  sold  in  a  brief  space  of 
time;  leaving  out  of  the  account  the  especially 
successful  books  whose  sales  reach  to  500,000 
copies  or  more.  As  the  usual  price  of  a  novel 
is  one  dollar  and  a  half  (7^  francs),  the  total 
receipts  from  a  novel  of  which  100,000  copies  have 
been    sold,    would    amount    to    150,000    dollars 


paper  into  six  and  eight  pages  will  prove  detrimental  to  the  Italian 
press.  The  advertisements  would  need  to  be  much  greater  and 
the  price  much  dearer  to  counteract  the  enormous  increase  of  ex- 
pense. And  consequently  the  danger  is  great,  that  whilst  it  is 
gaining  in  quantity,  it  is  losing  no  little  in  quality. 
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(750,000  francs).  This  sum  is  large  enough  to 
leave  a  more  than  comfortable  margin  of  profit 
for  the  benefit  of  the  editor  who  publishes  it,  the 
printer  who  puts  it  through  his  press,  the  book- 
seller who  sells  it,  and  the  author  who  writes  it. 
If  the  latter  participates  in  even  only  ten  per  cent, 
(it  is  often  the  custom  to  give  fifteen)  he  will  get 
15,000  dollars  (75,000  francs)  for  his  romance. 
Besides  all  this,  a  popular  romance  brings  other 
less  direct  gains  to  its  author;  he  will  be  invited 
to  contribute  to  newspapers  and  magazines;  not 
infrequently  he  can  turn  his  romance  into  a  play 
which  will  bring  him  in  still  greater  gains. 

In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  a  romance  will 
have  made  a  great  success,  if  three  thousand 
copies  are  sold  within  one  or  two  years.  Generally 
its  price  is  three  to  three  and  a  half  francs  a  copy 
(60  or  70  cents).  The  total  receipts  then,  even  in 
this  case  which  is  none  too  frequent,  from  3000 
copies  being  sold,  will  not  exceed  10,000  francs 
(2000  dollars).  Make  as  many  economies  as  you 
can  on  as  small  a  sum  as  this;  even  after  you  have 
reduced  to  a  minimum  the  gains  of  the  editor,  of 
the  printer,  and  of  the  bookseller,  the  gains  of 
the  author  will  never  be  anything  but  a  pittance. 
If  he  is  to  have  ten  per  cent.,  he  will  receive  1000 
francs — 200  dollars!  And  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is 
much  more  difficult  for  an  Italian  author  to  gain 
these  thousand  francs,  than  it  is  for  an  Ameri- 
can author  to  gain  his  75,000.  There  are  more 
American  books  of  which  100,000  copies  are  sold, 
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than  there  are  Italian  ones,  of  which  3000  are 
sold. 

With  these  conditions  it  is  natural  that  the 
Italian  author  does  not  find  the  world  all  rose 
colour.  He  has,  generally  with  justice,  a  high 
ideal  of  his  own  work;  and  it  troubles  him  and 
moves  his  bile  to  see  it  so  little  appreciated,  and 
even  less  remunerated. 

This  is  a  condition  of  facts  for  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  the  remedy.  The  Italian  is  very 
little  inclined  by  nature  to  read;  the  soft  climate 
invites  him  into  the  open.  In  this  magnificent 
sunlight,  under  this  beautiful  sky,  which  allures 
and  calls  him,  few  have  the  courage  to  shut  them- 
selves in  within  four  walls,  all  alone,  with  a  book 
which  may  often  be  heavy  and  monotonous.  A 
little  at  a  time,  therefore,  with  the  diffusion  of 
culture,  intellectual  needs  will  grow;  and  then  the 
number  of  readers  will  increase.  But  it  is  certain 
that  meantime  the  book  market  might  receive  a 
notable  impetus  if  there  were  only  here  a  trace 
of  that  organisation  which  we  find  in  the  English 
and  American  book  markets. 

I  will  add  a  postscript  (as  I  shall  speak  of  ladies, 
a  postscript  will  be  by  no  means  out  of  place!). 
The  blame  for  the  very  small  sales  of  Italian 
books  may  be  ascribed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
ladies.  With  us,  women  buy  the  new  books  even 
when  they  don't  read  them ;  they  like  having  them 
on  their  tables,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  lending  them 
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an  intellectual  atmosphere;  but  ladies  in  Italy, 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  spend  fifty  francs  for  a 
hat,  or  two  hundred  for  an  evening  dress,  find  it 
difficult  to  spend  five  francs  for  a  book,  even  a 
novel.  I  could  tell  you  many  little  stories  of 
subterfuges,  to  which  no  few  ladies  will  have  re- 
course, in  order  to  read  a  book  gratis;  and  of  very 
rich  ladies  who  will  put  their  names  down  at  some 
friend's,  who  has  bought  the  book,  and  quietly 
await  their  turn,  for  months  and  months! 


NINETEENTH  LETTER 

FAMILY    LIFE 

Rome 
My  dear  Friends: 

I  have  had  occasion  to  tell  you  of  much  of  ill 
and  little  of  good  in  regard  to  everything  which 
concerns  the  public  administrations  of  this  be- 
loved Italy.  You  may  have  observed  that  though 
I  have  insisted  on  what  have  appeared  to  me  to 
be  fundamental  errors  in  the  organisation  of  the 
public  service,  I  have  never  spoken  of  corruption. 
I  believe  Italy,  in  this  respect,  to  be  under  much 
better  conditions  than  are  to  be  found  in  many 
other  countries.  As  far  as  concerns  us,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  matter  of  political  corruption  we 
no  longer  even  blush,  when  confessing  that  in  this 
domain  we  have  become  the  masters  of  the  world. 
Italy  has  not  even  begun  to  be  our  pupil  in  this 
matter. 

I  repeat,  that  if  I  have  had  to  speak  ill  of  public 
affairs,  I  am  most  pleased  to  be  able  to  speak  very 
differently  when  we  come  to  examine  into  the 
nature  of  that  social  organ  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  edifice:  the  family. 
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The  Italian  family  is  one  of  the  best  constituted 
and  most  admirable  in  this  world.  Its  constitu- 
tion is  healthy  from  the  social  point  of  view — and 
it  is  absolutely  sacred  for  individuals;  it  is  founded 
on  the  omnipotent  force  of  the  affections  rather 
than  on  interests  or  on  legal  bonds.  On  the  family 
thus  constituted  rests  the  grandeur  of  Italy,  like 
a  noble  edifice  on  a  firm  foundation. 

We  can  have  no  conception  of  the  closeness  of 
affection  which  binds  together  the  members  of  the 
same  family.  It  is  true  that  quarrels  and  litiga- 
tion do  sometimes  arise  between  brothers  after 
they  have  grown  up,  especially  where  their  in- 
terest is  concerned.  You  probably  know  the 
characteristic  Italian  proverb:  "Three  brothers, 
three  castles,  three  knives."  But  manners  have 
grown  more  gentle  now;  the  proverb  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  the  Past.  And  in  any  case,  this  ani- 
mosity between  brothers  only  occurs  after  they 
have  grown  up,  and  have  themselves  created  other 
families.  But  the  affection  between  parents  and 
children  is  profound  on  both  sides,  and  more 
tenacious  than  almost  any  other  thing  in  the  world. 

With  us,  a  son  can  bid  farewell  to  his  father 
without  the  tremor  of  an  eyelid,  to  go  settle  himself 
in  some  other  state,  or  in  another  continent, 
involving  the  very  great  probability  of  his  not 
seeing  the  old  man  again  for  years  and  years. 
Separations  occur  frequently  here  also,  under  the 
goad  of  necessity,  but  they  are  most  painful;  the 
father  for  his  part,  and  the  son  for  his,  both  carry 
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the  marks  of  it  in  their  hearts  for  years  and  years. 
We  will  not  even  speak  of  the  poor  mother,  in 
whose  soul  these  griefs  leave  a  still  more  profound 
impression. 

With  us,  a  son  who  has  established  himself  afar 
off,  or  who  has  his  own  business  altogether  separate 
from  his  father,  speaks  of  the  latter's  affairs  with 
the  same  calmness,  not  to  say  coldness,  which  he 
would  use  in  speaking  of  the  affairs  of  a  stranger. 
How  many  times  have  I  heard  one  of  our  youths 
say  of  his  father,  with  a  calmness  that  portrays 
indifference:  "Ah,  poor  old  man,  his  business  is 
going  badly!"  Such  things  would  be  absolutely 
inconceivable  here.  The  son  feels  bound  to  his 
father  and  to  his  mother  throughout  his  whole  life. 
And  not  only  for  life,  but  beyond  the  grave.  I 
know  of  sons  who  have  taken  upon  their  shoulders, 
at  the  very  start  in  their  career,  most  terrible 
burdens,  in  order  to  meet  the  obligations  left  by 
their  father;  in  order  that  the  memory  of  their 
father  should  suffer  no  aspersion. 

I  do  not  conceal  that  such  tenacious  affections 
sometimes  result  in  a  disadvantage  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  With  us,  a  youth  throws 
himself  courageously  into  any  undertaking  what- 
ever, in  any  part  of  the  world  whatever,  where  a 
more  smiling  future  awaits  him;  nor  is  he  pre- 
occupied or  deterred  for  one  moment  by  the 
thought  of  the  old  parents  he  leaves  behind  him. 
This  is  blameworthy,  but  even  more  is  it  sad; 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Italian 
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heart ;  but  it  is  certain  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  intellectual  development,  or  of  social  utility, 
this  emancipation,  moral  and  sentimental  as  well 
as  material,  of  the  American  youth,  is  more 
advantageous. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  which 
may  also  accompany  the  most  beautiful  and 
noble  things  in  the  world — the  sun  itself  has  spots 
on  it — the  profound  and  indefectible  affection  of 
their  religious  and  divine  nature,  which  binds 
together  parents  and  children  in  Italy,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  morality,  as 
well  as  of  strength  and  joy,  that  there  is  to  be 
found  in  human  life. 

The  affection  of  the  parents  for  their  children, 
with  their  vigilant  care  for  their  present  and  future 
well-being,  expresses  itself  in  preoccupations, 
which  to  us  seem  abuses  of  power  and  usurpation 
of  rights.  Let  us  look  at  matrimony,  for  instance ; 
the  act  on  which  hangs  so  much  of  the  happiness  or 
unhappiness  of  life.  With  us,  the  young  people 
are  absolutely  independent  in  this  matter;  not 
only  the  sons,  but  the  daughters  too,  become  en- 
gaged to  whomever  they  think  best ;  and,  at  their 
own  time  (that  is,  when  it  seems  opportune  to 
them),  inform  their  family  of  it;  and  seldom  do 
the  family  oppose  it;  at  the  most,  they  content 
themselves  with  warning  the  son,  or  the  daughter, 
to  take  well  under  their  consideration  certain 
circumstances  that  may  have  escaped  them.     In 
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Italy,  on  the  contrary,  marriages,  especially  in 
the  upper  classes,  are  frequently  arranged  by 
the  parents,  on  both  sides;  occasionally  even  by 
means  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

This  seems  absolutely  intolerable  to  our  Ameri- 
can young  people ;  they  believe  it  impossible  that 
a  happy  union  should  spring  from  a  marriage  thus 
arranged,  without  the  desire  of  the  two  immedi- 
ately concerned.  This  took  place  more  frequently 
in  the  Past,  when  domestic  tyranny  echoed  to 
reverberation  the  public  tyranny.  But  things  are 
changed  now,  and  an  atmosphere  of  much  greater 
liberty  blows  and  circulates  in  the  family  too. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  it  more  often  happens 
that  the  youth  chooses  his  fiancee  for  himself; 
the  parents  simply  intervene  to  help  him  in  the 
formalities  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
ideals.  These  formalities  take  a  little  longer  than 
with  us;  but  after  all  this  is  no  disadvantage; 
because  their  temperament,  which  is  much  more 
impulsive  in  Italian  youths  than  in  our  own, 
might  often  push  them  into  much  too  hurried 
and  unconsidered  marriages.  The  consent  of  the 
parents,  and  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  formalities, 
constitute  a  species  of  obstacle,  if  not  of  curb, 
which  generally  ends  by  being  of  service  to  all 
parties. 

In  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  parents  of  the  one 
or  the  other  party  resolutely  oppose  a  marriage, 
the  two  young  people,  if  they  are  quite  decided  in 
their  intentions,  have  always  a  way  open  to  make 
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an  end  of  the  matter:  either  they  can  wait  for 
their  majority,  when  they  may  freely  dispose  of 
themselves;  or  they  can  elope  together,  and  so 
comport  themselves  that  their  parents  will  be 
obliged,  through  love  or  necessity,  to  desire  that 
the  marriage  should  take  place;  or  else,  not  such 
a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  seemingly  character- 
istic enough  to  us  Americans,  they  may  attempt 
to  commit  suicide.  At  this  point  the  father  and 
mother  intervene,  to  whom  nothing  is  then  left 
but  to  raise  their  hands  in  blessing,  murmuring, 
even  though  it  be  reluctantly,  "amen!  amen!" 

You  ask  me  what  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
morality  of  the  Italian  family,  especially  in  what 
concerns  the  relations  between  husband  and  wife. 

When  I  tell  you  that  it  is  founded  above  all  on 
affection,  you  can  at  once  infer  that  the  Italian 
family  is  moral.  Immorality  easily  penetrates 
into  a  family  founded  on  interest  and  social 
conveniences;  but  when  the  chain  that  holds  it 
together  is  affection,  is  love,  you  will  readily 
understand  that  very  exceptional  forces  are 
needed  to  sever  this  chain  and  make  a  breach. 
And  the  facts  completely  justify  this  a  priori 
deduction. 

I  think  there  are  very  few  countries  in  the  world 
in  which  the  family  is  as  moral  as  it  is  in  Italy.  I 
may  say  that  I  have  travelled  all  over  Europe,  and 
hence  know  whereof  I  speak.  In  many  countries 
they  do  not  make  much  of  it  whether  a  girl 
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presents  herself  at  the  altar  in  the  flower  of  her 
virginity  or  not;  but  here,  tragedies  would  spring 
therefrom.  In  many  countries  the  proven  viola- 
tion of  conjugal  duties  finishes  legally  and  peace- 
fully with  a  separation  or  divorce;  but  here, 
especially  among  the  people,  that  is  to  say,  among 
nine- tenths  of  the  population,  a  similar  violation 
almost  always  leads  to  terrible  scenes  of  bloodshed ; 
which  is  to  be  deplored,  but  it  suffices  in  itself  to 
prove  that  such  violations  are  much  rarer  here 
than  elsewhere ;  for  otherwise,  this  population,  too, 
would  have  become  accustomed  to  consider  the 
matter  with  much  more  calmness.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  all  Italians  are  saints  and 
perfect ;  but  it  is  certain,  and  can  be  borne  out  by 
a  thousand  facts,  that  conjugal  life  is  much  more 
healthy  and  moral  here  than  elsewhere.  Certain 
ways  of  speaking  that  prevail  amongst  us,  so  as 
almost  to  have  become  proverbs,  in  regard  to  the 
faithlessness  of  Italians,  are  stupid  and  false.  The 
stories  of  beautiful,  treacherous  chatelaines,  and 
the  legends  of  poisons,  betrayals,  and  poinards, 
of  a  past  time,  are  popular  with  us.  It  is  upon 
such  legends  that  these  sayings  to  which  I  am 
referring  are  founded.  A  close  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  sentiments  of  the  population  proves 
that  they  are  absolutely  without  foundation. 

Italian  women  are  generally  beautiful;  in  certain 
parts  of  Italy  the  type  of  beauty  is  so  widely 
disseminated,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
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truly  ugly  woman.  And  there  are  types  of  beauty 
to  be  met  with,  as  various  and  as  seductive,  as 
even  the  imagination  of  an  artist  could  scarcely 
conceive.  The  Venetian,  the  Tuscan,  the  Bo- 
lognese,  the  Roman,  the  Neapolitan,  the  Sicilian 
women — how  many  marvellous  types  of  beauty 
rise  up  before  one's  eyes  in  answer  to  these  sug- 
gestive but  simple  words!  And  all  have  this  in 
common,  that  they  are  so  sweet,  affectionate,  and 
graceful  in  all  they  say  and  do,  that  grace  seems 
to  have  been  born  with  them.  Even  the  rudest 
of  the  people  have  graceful  movements,  and  at  the 
same  time  dignified,  which  are  scarcely  found  at 
all  with  us,  where  they  can  only  be  attained  after 
long  training,  as  in  the  case  of  the  most  celebrated 
actresses,  or  the  most  cultivated  and  refined 
women.  They  have  the  feet  and  hands  of  a 
queen,  and  a  neck  that  might  serve  as  a  model  to 
the  most  fastidious  sculptor.  I  am  not  mention- 
ing their  teeth  which  are  the  most  beautiful, 
pearly,  and  charming  of  any  in  the  world.  And 
these  teeth  are  not  only  beautiful,  but  they  are 
strong  and  healthy,  which  is  also  an  indication  of 
the  healthfulness  of  the  race.  With  us  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  girl  who,  even  before  her 
twentieth  year,  will  not  have  had  occasion,  several 
times,  to  have  her  teeth  attended  to;  here,  they 
are  born  and  die  without  ever  knowing  what  a 
dentist  is,  especially  among  the  lower  classes.  It 
is  for  this  reason  probably  that  the  profession  is 
so  disparaged  here;  so  much  so,  that  instead  of 
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dentists,  they  are  generally  called  tooth-drawers; 
and  a  common  expression  in  which  this  word  is 
used,  is:  "as  false  as  a  tooth-drawer."1  Happy 
people,  who  can  get  along  without  the  work  of  the 
dentist,  or  odontologist  if  you  prefer  the  term, 
and  are  in  a  position  to  calmly  laugh  at  him  and 
his  profession! 

I  frankly  admit  that  in  conversation  Italian 
women  are  generally  much  less  interesting  than 
our  own.  How  does  this  happen?  Some  people 
say  that  the  Italian  women  are  less  intelligent. 
This  is  not  so;  they  are,  in  general  most  subtle 
and  intelligent;  but  it  is  true  that  they  are  less 
intellectual,  and  pay  less  attention  to  their  own 
cultivation;  they  are  lazy  and  easily  wearied 
readers;  their  habit  being,  as  soon  as  they  are 
married,  to  abandon  all  study  and  every  serious 
occupation  outside  that  of  their  own  family.  It 
is  consequently  natural  that  their  mental  horizon 
remains  rather  limited,  and  that  they  cannot 
generally  take  part  in  an  intellectual  conversation 
with  the  same  authority  and  fascination  which 
distinguishes  so  many  of  our  own  fair  compatriots. 

This  relative  lack  of  intellectuality  is  due  above 
all,  according  to  my  way  of  thinking,  to  the  very 
superabundance  of  their  sentiment  and  their 
affection.  The  Italian  woman,  especially  she  who 
has  the  fortune  to  be  a  mother,  is  completely 
absorbed  in  her  own  babies.  She  is  so  loving  to 
her  children  that  she  too  often  finishes  by  making 

1  Bugiardo  come  un  cavadenti. 
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herself  their  slave.  Whatever  naughtiness  the 
child  has  committed,  or  intends  committing,  he  is 
always  sure  that  his  mother  will  forgive  him  and 
continue  to  love  him  as  before. 

The  American  woman  who  leaves  her  children 
in  America,  and  comes  to  visit  the  museums  and 
galleries  of  Europe,  is  an  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible type  to  the  Italian  woman.  She  would 
not  leave  her  children  even  if  she  were  to  be  given 
the  most  beautiful  statues  in  the  world.  Hotel 
life,  which  holds  such  a  fascination  for  many — too 
many  I  should  say — of  our  fair  compatriots,  is  a 
perfect  horror  to  an  Italian  woman.  In  this 
matter,  the  women  are  in  complete  accord  with  the 
men;  in  the  family,  privacy  is  desired,  above  all; 
a  family  that  lives  in  a  hotel,  is  no  family  to  them; 
it  would  be  a  club,  or  a  society,  or  some  kind  of  an 
association;  in  any  event,  far  removed  from  that 
sacred  and  religious  thing  which  the  family  stands 
for  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  an  Italian. 

This  sacredness  of  the  family  is  recognised  by 
public  opinion.  The  press  itself,  which  pervades 
all  the  other  meanderings  of  life,  would  never 
venture  to  penetrate  into  the  privacy  of  a  family ; 
and  the  newspapers,  even  the  most  impertinent  and 
gossiping  ones,  never  touch  upon  this  subject,  ex- 
cept when  the  family  has  laid  itself  open  in  some 
way  to  publicity,  or  when  the  magistrate  or  the 
police  have  been  obliged  for  some  reason  to 
intervene.  With  us,  on  the  contrary,  as  is  but 
too  well  known,  the  family  has  no  protection  nor 
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defence  against  the  newspaper.  The  newspaper 
bursts  through  the  domestic  walls,  and  prepares  a 
feast  for  the  populace  from  the  dissensions,  con- 
flicting interests,  and  the  gossip  found  within. 

But  the  married  woman,  in  as  far  as  regards  the 
law,  is  in  a  position  of  inferiority,  which  is  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  ideas  of  our  times.  More 
than  this,  in  some  parts  of  Italy  she  is  not  even  free 
to  leave  the  house.  A  long-maintained  custom, 
a  tradition,  which  cannot  be  broken,  keeps  the 
woman  shut  in  and  segregated. 

For  instance,  I  have  known  some  fine  men  in 
Sicily,  with  whom  I  have  been  in  sufficiently  close 
relations  at  various  times ;  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  having  them  to  dine  with  me  more  than  once ; 
but  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  their 
wives,  as  I  have  very  rarely  seen  them,  and  then 
but  fleetingly. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  an  inheritance  from  the 
Past,  which  in  time  will  disappear,  though  it  be 
slowly.  Meanwhile  its  consequences  are  felt  in 
various  ways.  With  us,  if  the  woman  is  less 
devoted  to  her  conjugal  duties  public  opinion 
inevitably  condemns  her,  and  the  law  does  all  it 
can  to  compensate  the  husband.  This  is  as  it 
should  be  with  us,  because  of  the  woman  being 
free  and  responsible  for  her  actions;  on  her  falls, 
and  should  fall,  the  blame  and  the  consequences 
of  her  fault. 

Here,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  woman's  violations 
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of  her  conjugal  duties  become  known  publicly, 
the  whole  world  laughs  behind  the  husband's  back. 
And  here,  too,  excepting  in  some  particular  cases, 
public  opinion  is  logical ;  from  the  moment  that  the 
woman  is  no  longer  free,  the  husband  has,  or  should 
have,  the  power  to  hinder  her  from  neglecting  or 
slighting  her  duties;  the  worse  for  him  if  he  has 
not  known  how  to  watch  over  her  and  guard  her ! 

Also,  man  has  reserved  to  himself  all  privileges 
before  entering  the  married  state,  leaving  very 
few  rights  to  the  woman.  If  a  girl  has  been 
engaged  to  a  man  for  some  time,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  her  to  find  another  husband; 
the  men — so  fastidious,  poor  things.1 — do  not 
want  any  plats  rechauffes. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  can  make  love  to  a 
girl  for  as  long  as  he  pleases  or  is  permitted  so  to 
do;  can  finally  become  affianced  to  her  even;  in 
some  cases,  he  can  even  seduce  her;  and  with  all 
this,  he  contracts  no  obligations;  he  can  break 
off  with  the  fiancee  at  any  moment ;  the  law  con- 
strains him  to  nothing  but  the  restitution  of  the 
presents  which  he  may  have  received  from  her,  or 
from  her  family.  Certainly  these  are  intolerable 
abuses,  and  it  is  strange  that  public  opinion  does 
not  rise  up  in  arms  against  them. 

With  us,  as  is  well  known,  matters  go  very 
differently.  If  a  man,  be  he  young  or  old,  has 
promised  to  marry  a  woman,  and  later  does  not 
intend  to  keep  his  word,  he  can  be  brought  into 
court  for  breach  of  promise. 
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In  such  cases  the  sentence  is  pronounced  by 
a  jury,  which  generally  proves  itself  chivalrous 
and  accords  to  the  plaintiff  considerable  damages, 
oftentimes  even  in  cases  where  the  man  may  have 
had  sufficiently  serious  reasons  for  backing  out 
from  his  promise.  In  this  respect,  we  can  say 
with  reason,  that  our  customs  and  laws  are  much 
more  chivalrous  than  those  which  prevail  in  Italy, 
or  almost  throughout  Europe,  for  the  matter  of 
that.  With  us  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  affections  of  a  woman  for  so  long 
a  time  as  he  pleases,  remaining  free  to  cut  the 
game  short  whenever  the  fancy  takes  him.  If  a 
woman  has  believed  in  his  words  in  good  faith, 
she  has  the  right  to  be  indemnified  for  the  de- 
ception and  treason. 

This  custom  and  this  law  bring  a  note  of  greater 
honesty  and  frankness  into  the  relations  between 
the  two  sexes:  the  woman  knows  that,  in  any 
event,  her  good  faith  cannot  be  defrauded  with 
impunity;  and  the  man  knows,  on  his  side, 
that  he  cannot  abuse  the  weakness  of  woman, 
nor  in  any  way  deceive  her,  without  paying 
dear  for  it. 

In  the  same  way,  though  it  may  not  appear  at 
the  first  glance,  the  institution  of  divorce  is  a  cause 
for  greater  frankness  and  greater  honesty  in  the 
relations  between  the  sexes.  He  who  maintains 
friendly  relations  with  a  married  woman,  knows 
that  he  cannot  overstep  certain  limits;  as  other- 
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wise  he  would  run  the  risk  of  seeing  broken  the 
bonds  of  the  family  to  which  she  belongs,  and  of 
having  the  moral  obligation  then  rising — and  in  a 
few  cases,  even  a  legal  one — for  his  marrying  the 
woman  he  has  compromised,  whether  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily. 

Divorce,  then,  is  fundamentally  a  protection,  and 
does  not  militate  against  the  sanctity  of  the  family, 
for  the  safeguarding  of  which  it  was  instituted. 
But  unfortunately  we  have  about  arrived  at  the 
point  where  divorce  is  so  constantly  granted,  with 
such  ease  and  in  such  profusion,  that  matrimony 
itself  has  become  a  farce.  It  is  true  that  these 
scandalous  facilities  are  only  offered  in  a  few  of  our 
newest  States,  which  have  great  need  to  increase 
their  population  by  some  method;  but,  unfortun- 
ately, as  we  all  know,  the  citizens  of  other  States, 
who  inscribe  themselves  as  domiciled,  even  though 
it  be  but  temporarily,  in  some  one  of  these  new 
States,  can  equally  avail  themselves  of  the  great 
facility  which  these  States  grant,  to  free  them- 
selves from  their  matrimonial  bonds.  The  practi- 
cal result  of  which  is,  that  all  the  citizens  of  all 
the  States  of  the  Union,  enjoy  (or  suffer)  the  lib- 
erty of  divorce  ad  libitum.  It  is  true  that  several 
of  the  religious  sects  forbid  divorce  to  their 
followers,  except  in  certain  specified  cases ;  but  this 
curb,  so  efficacious  in  other  times,  is  now  losing 
force  every  day. 

The  opposite  excess  is  to  be  found  in  Italy ;  the 
law  will  not  permit  of  divorce;  not  even  in  those 
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cases  in  which  it  has  been  allowed  by  the  canonical 
law. 

At  various  times  some  minister  has  sought  to 
introduce  this  new  element  into  the  life  of  the 
Italian  family;  but  all  such  efforts  have  suffered 
collapse,  without  any  results.  The  Catholic 
Church,  though  it  has  allowed  divorce  in  France, 
Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,  Switzerland,  England, 
and  with  us,  has  kept  up  a  furious  opposition  to 
the  institution  here,  which  it  renews  on  every 
occasion.  But  I  maintain  that  this  opposition  of 
the  Church  could  affect  nothing,  and  divorce 
would  end  by  finding  its  way  into  Italian  laws, 
as  it  has  into  those  of  other  countries,  if  it  were  not 
that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  large  majority  of  the 
population.  As  I  have  already  observed,  the 
Italian  has — and  certainly  it  does  him  great 
honour  —  an  almost  superstitious  worship  for 
the  family  and  all  that  pertains  to  it;  the  thought 
even  is  repugnant  to  him,  that  this  family  unity, 
in  which  he  sees  and  feels  the  most  sacred  and 
solid  foundations  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  life, 
might  one  day  be  broken  up,  to  drop  into  frag- 
ments under  the  gavel  of  a  magistrate.  No 
matter  how  august  and  solemn  the  magistrate  may 
be  in  his  robe  of  office,  he  is,  after  all,  but  a  man, 
and  his  justice  is  an  affair  of  man ;  whilst,  accord- 
ing to  the  Italian  conception,  the  family  is  a  divine 
affair. 

These  sentiments  which  are  common  among  the 
men  are  even  stronger,  if  it  were  possible,  among 
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the  women.  Of  a  thousand  Italian  women,  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  would  never  know  how 
to  resign  themselves  even  to  the  idea  of  its  ever 
being  their  duty,  for  any  reason  whatever,  to  be 
separated  from  their  babies,  and  to  see  them 
in  the  hands  of  some  other  woman ;  they  would  be 
ready  to  rebel  with  all  the  strength  of  their  souls ; 
their  husbands  are  men ;  they  can  regard  them  with 
indifference,  or  even  hate  them ;  but  their  children 
are  .  .  .  their  children!  blood  of  their  blood, 
sacred. 

With  such  sentiments  as  these,  which  are  those 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  population,  and 
constitute,  we  must  confess,  a  most  noble  proof 
of  the  innate  and  affectionate  goodness  of  its 
nature,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  institu- 
tion of  divorce  to  get  a  footing  or  make  any 
headway. 

After  all,  it  is  better,  much  better,  that  this 
state  of  things  should  continue,  rather  than  that 
it  should  come  to  that  which  happens  every  day 
in  America,  where  tens  of  thousands  of  babies  see 
their  family  disappear,  and  then  see  it  reconstituted, 
as  in  a  spectacular  ballet,  one  mother  succeeding 
to  another,  and  one  father  to  another  father.  I 
remember  I  once  asked  a  child  in  New  York,  "Well 
my  little  one,  are  you  all  right  at  home?  Is  papa 
good  to  you?"  and  he  calmly  replied  to  me:  "The 
one  I  first  had  was  very  cross — he  tired  me ;  but  the 
one  I  have  now  is  very  kind,  and  he  's  handsomer 
too!"     And   I  know  that  in  school,   once,   two 
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babies  found  that  they  had  exchanged  mammas 
by  means  of  the  divorce  court. 

These  scenes  are  humorous  superficially,  but 
bitter  and  heart  breaking  at  bottom;  scenes  of 
which  Italy,  in  her  good  fortune,  is  ignorant. 

After  all  that  I  have  now  told  you,  I  think  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  with  me  that 
the  Italian  family  is  one  of  the  most  healthy 
and  firmly  constituted.  From  it  spring  the  best 
forces  and  the  purest  joys  of  life;  on  it  rises  firmly 
the  strength  of  the  nation. 
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219-220;  transportation  of, 
by  sea,  218-219;  of  other 
countries,    216-217 

English  language,  the,  great 
variety  in,  357~359 

Etna,  Mount,  cultivation  on, 
124-125 

Extra-constitutional  parties, 
the,  333;  helped  by  lack  of 
organisation  of  the  regular 
parties,  324-325,  332 


Faldella,  Giovanni,  as  a  writer, 

364 
Family,  the,  380-396 
Fanfulla,  the,  25 
Farina,  Salvatore,  the  novels 

of,  364 
Ferrari,  Paolo,  dramatist,  149, 

365 
Fiscal  system,  the,  33,  35-48, 

59,   196-197;  its  deleterious 

consequences,     48-58,     120; 

of  France,  33-36 
Flag,  the,  respect  for,  not  in- 
culcated, 285 
Flechia,    Giovanni,    the    glot- 

tologist,  168,  368 
Fogazzaro,  Antonio,  his  use  of 

dialect,  360;  the  novels  of, 

362-363 
Foggia,  130 


France,  the  capacity  of,  to 
make  good  its  losses,  34-35 
Franco-Prussian  War,  the,  172 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  300 
"Free  courses"  at  the  uni- 
versities, 157-159 
French  Academy,   the.        See 

Codes  of  language. 
Fucini,  Renato,  his  sonnets  in 
Pisan  dialect,  368-369 


Garfield,  President,  166-167 

Garibaldi,  General,  monument 
to,  in  Rome,  107;  the  ad- 
miration for,  205-206;  his 
plan   for   Trieste,    226-227 

Giacosa,  Giuseppe,  the  drama- 
tist, 149,  365 

Girgenti,  126 

Glottology,  contributions  to, 
368 

Goldoni,  Carlo,  149 

Government,  a  system  of, 
necessary  to  United  Italy, 
20;  the  Italian  system  of, 
founded  on  the  French, 
21-22,  28;  most  necessary  to 
Italy,  21-22,  31-32;  systems 
of  autonomous,  29-31;  men 
who  wield  the,  mostly  theo- 
rists, 65-67,  70-72;  the  de- 
mand for  positions  under, 
I55~I56;  a  paternal,  in  Italy, 
169.  See  also  Administra- 
tive system,  Constitutional 
Government,  Parliamentary 
Government. 

Government,  the,  of  Austria, 
2 1 ;  of  France,  2 1 ;  of  Eng- 
land, 29;  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,    30-31 

Graf,  critic,  368 

Graf,  Arturo,  poet,  355 

Grant,  General,  the  Memoirs 
of,  312-313 

Greek,  the  study  of,  138,  140, 
142 

Guerrazzi,  Domenico,  the 
novels  of,  362 
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Hamilton,  Alexander,  300 
History,  the,  of  Italy,  7-9,  17; 

the  writers  of,  inferior,  366; 

a  tendency  towards  erudition, 

in,  367 
Homestead  law,  127-128 
Honesty    of    Italian    officials, 

27 
Horses,  193-194 
Humour,  Italian,  68 


77  Fuoco,  363 

77  Piacere,  363 

II  Trionfo  della  Morte,  363 

Immigrants  to  the  U.S.,  213, 
216,  223-224;  undesirability 
of  the  Italian,  224-225 

Income  tax,  the,  35-38;  in 
France,  35-36;  in  England, 

36-37         ,       • , 
Indemnity  of  residence,  99 

^  InteUectualgroletariat,     the, 

*^     170;  in~tfie  Socialisr^arty, 

343-344 
/  Promessi  Sposi,  362 
Irredentismo,     209,      226-227, 

230-234 


J 


Jesuits,  the,  the  influence  of, 
279 

Judges,  the,  lack  of  respect 
shown,  247;  distribution  of, 
248;  dependence  of,  on  the 
executive,  248-249;  salaries 
of,  248;  in  the  U.  S.,  Police, 
237;  in  England,  255-257, 
258 

Jury,  the,  system,  242, 244-246; 
in  France,  245;  in  the  U.  S., 
245-246 

Justice,  the  administration  of, 
236-237,  240-242.  245-251, 
254-255.  257,  258-266,  267- 
268,  274,  276 


La  Marmora,  General,  227; 
a  member  of  the  "Right," 
309;  his  administrative  abil- 
ity, 311 

Land  League,  the.  See  Church 
of  Rome  in  Ireland. 

Landscape,  the  beauty  of 
Italian,  2,  3-5;  the  human 
element  in  Italian,  6-7;  in 
America,  6-8 

Language,  the  Italian,  the  wor- 
ship of  form  in,  144-145; 
originally  a  limited  dialect, 
357;  harmful  influence  of  the 
academies  on,  357;  lack  of 
variety  in,  359;  its  possible 
growth,  360,  361 

Languages,  modern,  taught, 
142-143;  classical,  see  Greek, 
Latin. 

Lanza,  Giovanni,  a  member 
of  the  "Right,"  309 

Latifondo,  122-126,  128 

Latin,  the  study  of,  138-139, 
140-142 

"Left,"  the  party  of  the,  28, 
316,  318;  its  cost  to  the 
country  in  money  and  lives, 
317;  its  weakness,  325 

Leopardi,    Giacomo,    II,    150, 

354 

Le  Vergini  delle  Rocce,  363 

Liberal  party,  the,  336 

Liberty,  lack  of  comprehen- 
sion of  the  principle  of,  242 

Lincoln,  President,  166,  201- 
202,  207 

L'Innocente,  363 

Lissa,  the  naval  engagement 
of,  177,  228,  229 

Literature,  the  condition  of, 
353-354.  364;  pedantic  char- 
acter of,  367;  poorly  re- 
munerated, 376-378;  the 
products  of,  not  so  much 
sought  as  in  other  countries, 
378-379.  See  also,  Archae- 
ology, Criticism,  Dialect, 
Drama,  Glottology,  History, 
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Literature — Continued 

Novels,    Philology,    Poetry, 

Press,   Prose 
London,    convenience    of    the 

city  of,  ioo 
Luzzatti,  294 
Lynch  law  in  the  U.  S.,  267, 

269-272 

M 

'Mafia,  the,  origin  of,  267-268; 
in  New  Orleans,  269-271; 
at  present,  268,  271,  272 

Maine,  the,  200 

Malaria  on  the  Campagna, 
113-115,  note. 

Manzoni,  Allessandro,  /  Pro- 
messi  Sposi,  by,  362 

Marriage,  arranged  by  parents, 
383-385;  relations  between 
husband  and  wife,  385-386, 
390-391;  in  the  U.  S.,  383, 
395-396 

Massowah,  174,  212,  317 

Mazzini,  founder  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  334 

Medicine,  the  course  of,  in  the 
universities,  160-162;  at 
New  York,  160-162 

Menabrea,  General,  a  member 
of  the  "Right,"  309 

Menelik,  175,  176 

Mexico,  Lincoln's  policy  con- 
cerning, 201-202 

Middle  classes,  the,  interested 
in  professions  or  business, 
349-350;  their  jnterest  in 
art,  literature,  and  science, 
350;  their  weakness  politic- 
ally, 350 

Milan,  4 

Military,  spirit,  the,  lacking  in 
Italy,  173,  199-200,202,203- 
207,  235;  spirit  in  the  U.  S., 
200-203,  204!  administration 
in  the  U.  »S.,  179,  185,  186- 
188,  189;  budget,  the,  see 
Army  and  Navy,  expenses 
of;  expenses  in  the  U.  S., 
195,   197 


Militia,  the,  197-198 
Minghetti,  Marco,  a  member 
of  the  "Right,"  309;  a  fine 
orator,  311;  the  Memoirs  of, 
311,  312,  313-314;  his  advice 
to  Victor  Emmanuel  relative 
to  changing  capital  to  Flo- 
rence, 311-312,  3I3-3H 
Ministry,  of    Agriculture,  In- 
dustry, and  Commerce,  111- 
114,    116;   of   the  Colonies, 
176;  of  Grace  and  Justice, 
248,   264,    see    also    Justice 
of   War,  176,  179,  191;    see 
also  Army  and  Navy 
Mocenni,  Minister  of  War,  175 
Moderate  party,  the,  27 
Modernismo,  the  doctrine  of, 

298  note 
Moltke,  Marechal  von,  227 
Monarchy,  the,  as  a  political 

factor,  350-352 
Monastic  orders,  the,  harmful 
to  the  State,  283-284;  the 
influence   of,   in   education, 
284 
Monopolies.    See  Salt,  Tobacco 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the,  213 
Music,  the  teaching  of,  in  the 
schools,  145-148;  the  great 
writers  of,  369 

N 

Napoleon  III.,  his  Mexican 
policy,  201-202;  in  connec- 
tion _  with  the  Minghetti 
Ministry  and  the  moving 
of  the  capital  from  Turin  to 
Florence,  314 
Navy,  the.        See  Army  and 

Navy- 
Neapolitan  peasant,  the,  123 
Negri,  Ada,  poet,  355 
New  Orleans.     See  Mafia 
New   York,    situation   of,    82, 

100;  immigrants  in,  217 
New  Zealand,  211 
News-agents,  371-372 
Newspapers,  the  management 
of,  66-67.     See  also  Press 
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Nicotera,    a    member    of    the 

"Left,"  317 
Novelli,  Ermete,  actor,  151 
Novels,  362-364 

O 

Octroi  duties,  the,  41-42 
CEcumenical  Council,  the,  286 
Office-seekers.        See  Govern- 
ment, the  demand  for  posi- 
tions      , 
Ollivier,    Emile,    his    opinion 
of  the  ballottaggio  in  France, 

33°.  33f  n°te 
Organisation,  the  lack  of, 
66-67,  no,  in;  in  the  po- 
litical parties,  348-349;  Jn 
the  middle  classes,  350;  in 
Tne~army,  I73'  176-177,  178, 
205;  see  Political  organisa- 
tion 


Pacarella,  poet,  369 

Pacific,  the  basin  of  the,  215- 
216 

Palace  of  Justice,  Rome,  101: 
its  situation,  102-103;  its 
construction,  103-104 

Parish  priests,  the,  Govern- 
ment's placet  for,  291,  292; 
>^/  necessity  ofculture  for,  292- 
293r^heelecti5n  of,  293- 
"598 

Parliamentary  Government, 
the  system  of,  304,  305-307, 
320;  practically  a,  in  Italy, 

307 
Party  of  Restoration,  the.    See 

"Left,"   the  party  of  the 
Pascoli,  poet,  355 
Past,  the  influence  of  the,  on 

the  Present,  9-1 1 
Pastonchi,  poet,  355 
Patriotism,  undermined  by  the 

church  schools  in  Italy,  284- 

286;  taught    in  the  schools 

of  the  U.   S.,   285 


Peace,  the  possibilities  of,  172, 
195-196 

Philippines,  the,  214-215 

Philology,  the  study  of,  139; 
works  on,  368 

Physical  education,  145 

Piccolo  Mondo  Antico,  363 

Pirandello,  novelist,  364 

Playwrights,  149 

Poetry,  lyric,  354;  Italian 
language  lends  itself  to,  355; 
abundance  of,  356.  See  also, 
Literature 

Pola,  in  the  War  of  1866, 
228-230 

Police,  the,  238-240,  272-274; 
in  the  U.  S.,  272-273 

Political,  ballet,  a,  30,  308; 
elections  in  the  U.  S.,  326, 
327-328 

Political  organisation,  300; 
quite  lacking,  308,  348-349; 
demoralisation  of,  316-317, 
318;  urgent  need  of,  321;  a 
method  for,  321-324;  exists 
only  in  the  Socialist  party, 
324-325;  the,  of  the  U.  S., 
300-305,  306-307 

Political  parties,  307-309;  with- 
out organisation,  26;  reasons 
for  their  disorganisation, 
318;  reasons  for  their  vague 
platforms,  329-330,  see  also 
Clerical  party,  Extra  Con- 
stitutional parties,  "Left," 
party  of  the,  Moderate 
party,  Radical  party,  Re- 
publican party,  "Right," 
party  of  the,  Socialist  party; 
in  the  U.  S.,  26,  319-320, 

323 

Politics,  a  great  theme  of 
conversation,  319 

Pope,  the,  11;  infallibility 
of,  246,  see  also  Church 

Population,  the  denseness  of 
the,  210,  214;  of  the  U.  S., 
when  founded,  301;  of  Bel- 
gium, 210 

Porta,  Carlo,  poet,  359, 
369 
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Poverty,  causes  of,  of  Italy, 
196-197 

Preserved  fruit.  See  Canning 
industry 

Press,  the,  370;  effected  by  lack 
of  facilities,  370-373;  in  Eng- 
land, 370-372;  in  America, 
37°-372 :  effected  by  lack  of 
advertisements,  373-374;  its 
leading  articles,  374-375;  its 
partisan  character,  375;  its 
freedom  from  social  scandal, 
389-390 

Prisoners,  the  treatment  of, 
25I>  253;  the  employment 
of,  as  workmen,  252 

Professions,  the,  156-157 

Promissory  notes.  See  Bonds 
and  Notes 

Property,  landed,  20,  129.  See 
also  Propriety  fondiaria, 
Latifondo,  Taxes,  Small 
proprietor. 

Propriety  fondiaria,  122,  126- 
128 

Prose  writings,  necessity  of  a 
rich  language  for,  356;  do 
not  appeal  to  Italians,  362 


R 


Radical  party,  the,  of  what 
its  platform  should  consist, 
345-346;  false  position  of, 
347-348;  the  weakness  of, 
348 

Ramrod,  the  story  of  a,  180- 
182 

Real  estate,  transference  of, 
93-95,  120-126.  See  also 
Property 

"Regulations,"  the,  of  the 
Government,  24;  their  in- 
fluence over  education,  135- 
137.  153-154.  157.  i59-i6o; 
their  influence  over  the 
army,  179-184,  185,  191-193 

Religion.      See  Church,  the 

Religious,  denominations  in  the 
U.  S.,  tolerance  towards  the, 
280;  societies,  283-286 


Republican  party,  the,  333; 
the  application  of  its  prin- 
ciples undesirable  now,  333- 
335;  makes  no  gains,  335 

Revolution,  the  sources  of  the, 
13-14;  the  pioneers  of  the, 
15-16,  17;  the  nature  of  the, 
19;  Europe  forced  by  the, 
234;  the  American,  16-17, 
200-201 

Ricasoli,  Bettino,  a  member 
of  the  "Right,"  309,  316 

"Right,"  the,  party  of,  27-28, 
308,  316,  317-318,  325 

Roman  Campagna,  the,  75-76; 
expropriation  of,  76-77;  im- 
provement of,  77-79;  mal- 
aria, 78,  113-115;  present 
condition  of,  79-80;  a  murder 
in  the,  243;  cultivation  of 
the,  at  Tre  Fontane,  251 

Rome,  capital  transferred  to, 
74-75-  85-87,  96,  104-105; 
how  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs 
of  the  new  capital,  81-83, 
85,  86,  100-103;  planned  as 
it  should  have  been,  82-83, 
89;  speculation  in  land  in, 
83,  87-95;  speculation  in 
building  in,  88-89,  92~95; 
expropriations  in  and 
around,  96-97;  rents  in,  98- 
99;  inconveniences  of,  100- 
101;  gardens  in,  104-106; 
improvements  in,  106-108; 
communications  with  en- 
virons   of,    109-110 

Rossini,  composer,  369 


Salaries,  the  inalienability  of, 

254 
Salt,  taxes  on,  59;  the  Govern- 
ment's monopoly  of,  61 
Salvini,  Tommaso,   151-152 
San  Marzano,  General,  175 
Sardinia,  129;  the  army  of,  186 
School,  communal,  at  Foggia, 
130 
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Schoolmasters,     130-131,    136 
Schools:     See   Education 
Scoperta  del' America,  369 
Sella,  Quintino,  a  member  of 
the      "Right,"      309;      the 
speeches   of,    315;    Minister 
of   Finance,    315;    the   high 
ideals  of,  316 
Sentimentalism  in  the  Govern- 
ment, 251,  253,  254 
Serao,  Matilde,  as  a  novelist, 

363-364 
Sewers  in  Rome,  106 
Sherman,  General,  201,  204 
Sicily,  agriculture  in,  123-126; 

criminality  in,  126 
Small  proprietor,  the,  122-126; 

in  the  U.  S.,  127-128 
Socialist  party,  the,  its  number 
of  adherents,  324-325,  336; 
the  principles  of,  335;  its 
fine  organisation,  336;  i^s 
work  for   the  lower  classeST 

V(3J7T^5a^eTslTleT5f73^:34T; 
its_middle-class  character, 
341;  headed  by  an  laLHlIra;- 
tual  proletariat,  343-344 

Spaventa.-Silvio,  a"  membeT'of 
the  "Right,"  309,  316 

Stage,  the,  148-152,  365;  the 
American,  148;  the  English, 
148;  the  French,  149 

State  and  Church.    See  Church 

Steel  trust,  the,  56-57 

Stenography,  in  the  courts  in 
the  U.  S.,  262-263;  lack  of, 
in  Italian  courts,  263-265; 
the  Gabelsburger-Noe  sys- 
tem, of,  264;  unknown  in 
business  in  Italy,  265,  266; 
in  business  in  the  U.  S., 
265-266 

Stock  companies,  the  methods 
of,  necessary  to  Italy,  50,  55; 
the  formation  of,  hindered 
by  fiscal  system,  52-53;  an 
instance,  53-54;  the  duty 
of  the  Italian  Government 
towards  furthering,  56;  the 
registration  tax  on,  57;  the 
incorporation  of  Italian,  out- 


side the  country,  57-58;  laws 
pertaining  to,  11 6-1 18;  in 
Germany,  50;  in  England, 
50-52;  in  the  U.  S.,  50-51; 
see  also  Association 

Streets  in  Rome,  new  and  old, 
107-109 

Strikes,  40,  198-199;  headed 
by  professional  men,  342 

Sugar,  the  cost  of,  41;  the 
tax  on,  41-47,  119.  See  also 
Beet-root  industry,  Canning 
industry; 

Swinburne,  Algernon,  355 

Syracuse,  126 


Tammany  Hall,  27 

Tax,  the,  on  personal  property, 
37-38, 56, 129;  on  agriculture 
40-47,  118,  see  also  Distilla- 
tion, Salt,  Sugar,  Tobacco; 
on  buildings,  47-48,  98;  on 
transfer  of  real  estate,  94- 
95,  120-126;  on  inheritance, 
1 20-121;  on  income,  see  In- 
come tax;  on  provisions,  see 
Octroi  duties 

Taxes,  the  severity  of  the,  22 ; 
the  method  of  application 
of  the,  38;  American,  cus- 
toms duties,  39;  the  strug- 
gle to  avoid,  48;  source  of 
great  harm  to  Italy,  120; 
monastic  orders  exempt  from, 
283-284 

Technical  schools,  the,  154 

Tegethoff,  Admiral,  228-229 

Telegraph,  the,  370-371 

Telephone,  the,  370 

Terra  di  Lavoro,  the,  123 

Testani,  poet,  369 

Theological  faculty,  the,  in  the 
royal  universities,  292-293 

Thiers,  Adolphe,  36 

Tiber,  ramparts  on  the,  106 

Tobacco,  taxes  on,  59,  65;  the 
Government's  monopoly  of, 
60;  taxes  on,  in  the  U.  S., 
59-60 
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Torrens  Act,  121 

Tourists',  the,  attitude,  10-12 

Trades-unions,  in  England  and 

America,  338 
Trafalgar,  the  battle  of,  172 
Tre    Fontane,    the    work    of 
redeeming  the  Campagna  at, 
251;  prisoners  employed  at, 
252;  peasants  employed  at, 

253 

Trento  properly  belonging  to 
Italy,  226,  230,  232 

Trial,  a,  for  theft,  236,  238; 
for  robbery,  238,  240;  for 
murder,  242-244,  245 

Trials,  the  procedure  of,  in  the 
U.  S.  courts,  262-263;  in 
Italy,  263 

Trieste,  properly  belonging  to 
Italy,  226;  no  gain  for,  in 
belonging  to  Italy,  230-231; 
Italian  sentiment  in,  231- 
232 

Trilussa,  poet,  369 

Turin,  4 

Typewriter,  the,  almost  un- 
known, 266 


U 


Umberto,  King,  his  descrip- 
tion of  Rome,  94;  the  funeral 
of,  282;  life  and  death  of, 
351-352 

Uniforms.     See  under  Army 

U.  S.  bonds,  62-63;  interest  on, 
63 

Universities,  the,  see  Educa- 
tion, Universities;  in  the 
U.  S.,  160-162;  in  Germany, 
163 

Unredeemedism.  See  Irre- 
dentismo 


V 


Vatican,  the,  290,  296-297. 
See  also  Church 

Venezuela,  appropriate  for  co- 
lonisation,  213 

Venice,  4,  187 

Verdi,  composer,  369 

Verga,  Giovanni,  the  novels 
of,  363 

Veterinary  permit,  a,  292 

Victor  Emmanuel  II. ,  the  monu- 
ment to,  107;  Austrian  cam- 
paign of,  227;  his  attitude 
towards  transfer  of  capital 
to  Florence,  31 1-3 12,  314; 
Italy  under,  352 

Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  352 

Villa  Glori,  369 

Virginity,  385-386 

W 

War  of  1866,  the,  226-230 

Washington,  George,  16,  18, 
204,  300 

Washington,  plan  of  the  city 
of,  84-85,  100;  the  Ministry 
of  War  at,  179 

Women,  not  interested  in 
public  matters,  105-106;  not 
great  readers,  379,  388; 
beauty  of  the,  386-388; 
great  amount  of  sentiment 
in  the,  388-389;  in  an  in- 
ferior position,  legally,  390- 
392;  their  dislike  of  divorce, 
394-395 


Zola,  Emile,  367 
Zumbini,  critic,  368 
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